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^ • T^E Lives of the Ancient Philosophers^ by the 

•* celebrated Archbishop of Cambray, although among 

^ ' ' ijj^ most delightful of his writings, especially for 
,♦ 
the young, are, it is believed, but little known to 

•1 ' ' •• • 

• p ^e American reader ; and still there are few sub- 




ject's more worthy of being studied than the char. 
• •• 
UTT- ', acters^ maxims, and opinions of these wise men of 

•Cji^^* ' The various systems of morals which 

\ they tb.ught, as well as their physical, political, and 

r 'social 'Principles, have exercised an important in- 

•*• 

•: iluence -on the speculations of mankind in every 

• •. jsucceeding age ; nor is there anything which more 

* 'vtrikingly exhibits at once the strength and the 

• ' weakness of human reason. If at times we are 

' delighted with the truth and nobleness of their sen- • 

timents, at other times we are no less shocked by 

. Iheir immorality or absurdity ; plainly showing, in 

C *^ regard to his religious and moral responsibilities, 

^ ' '. that man needs some surer light thlin "that of his 

Q^^ understanding ; or, in other words, proving 

the necessity of a Divine Revelation. 
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PREFACE. 



Svcn a work as the present has certainly been 
hitherto a desideratum in English literature ; and, 
while the press is daily issuing volumes by thou- 
sands on subjects in regard to which it is long 
since that nothing new could be said, and on others, 
again, about which it was never worth while to 
say anything, the lives, opinions, and maxims of 
the Ancient Philosophers, though constantly a mat- 
ter of conversation, and not unfrequently of dis- 
pute, have never been laid before the public in a * 
form or in a language that has made them acces- 
sible to general readers.* The elegant work of 
Enfield neither supersedes the present, nor is it 
contradictory of what has been just said. 

The business of the translator is to transfuse 
into another language the thoughts of his author, 
with as much of the spirit of the original as possi- 
ble. This the translator of the following work has 

* That the illastrious Dr. Johnson thought such a work as 
this needed, and meant himself to supply the defect, appears 
from a paper which he left, specifying among other literary la- 
bours to be executed, " Lives of the Philosophers, written with 
a polite air, in such a manner as may divert as well as instruct.'* 
-^BoiwtWt l^e ofJo/uuon, vol. ii, p. 557, 4to. 
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attempted to do; though he acaxcely dares flatter 
hinuielf that, in the approbation of several learned 
and judidoos friends who have encouraged his un- 
dertaking, he has been so fortunate as to anticipate 
the decision of the public. 

As a bic^rapher and annotator, he has endeav- 
oured steadily to keep in Tiew the formation of the 
youthful mind ; and he is confident that he speaks 
the truth when he affirms that no applause would 
be so dear to his heart as the conviction that he 
has in any one instance eradicated a hurtful preju- 
dice, or inspired a just or noble sentiment. 

In composing the Life of Fenelon he has had 
access to several scarce and valuable works, among 
which the Life by the Chevalier Ramsay may be 
particularly mentioned. Nodiing has been advan« 
ced without authority. 

The notes are chiefly intended to supply, to some 
extent, the place of those remarks which the good 
archbishop himself may be supposed to have made 
to his pupil viva voce. 

The order in which the illustrious names of an« 
tiquity are here presented is that of time ; and from 
Thales to Zeno,no distinguished name is omitted. 
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LIFE OF FENELON. 



The splendid actions which rivet the attention 
of the many on the biography of the hero, and the 
surprising incidents by which the mind is hurried 
along in the story of the adventurer, seldom occur 
in the history of an author. It is to the thinking 
and contemplative ; to those who have been de- 
lighted, instructed, and improved by their writings, 
that the lives of the learned chiefly afford pleasure. 
Our favourite author we consider as our friend ; 
and the pleasure we derive from an account of his 
life results from the gratification of a cariosity 
which is grafted on aflTection, esteem, or gratitude. 
In the reflections which dbcur in his works we 
rnark^ or think we can mark, the character of that 
ijiind from which they proceeded. By this, how- 
ever, our curiosity is excited rather than gratified : 
we are anxious to discover how far the author and 
the man coincide. 

In the works of no writer are the principles 
from which they flowed more jtistly unfolded than 
in those of Francois Saligaac de la Motte Fendbn. 
He was the son of Pons de Salignac, Marqtiis de 
Fenelon, and Louise de la Cropte, sister of the 
Marquis de St. Arbre ; and was born on the 6th 
• day of August, 1651, in the castle of Fenelon, in 
Ferigord.* 

* Tbe amcestiy of oor author has long beeadiaUogaiahed for 
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Remote from those sources of corriiptira from 
wbicby too freqaently, the tender mind contracts an 
incurable ^ bias to vice, he spent the first tweWe 
years of his life at his father's seat in the country. 
Here was formed that heart which to be loved 
needs only to be known ; and here that genius was 
fostered whose praise will ever be associated with 
his name. 

Of the early part of Fenelon*s life little is known. 
At twelve years of age he was sent to the Univer- 
sity of Cahors to commence his studies, and af- 
terward from thence to Paris, to finish his educa- 
tion under the care of his uncle, Antoine, marquis 
de Fenelon, lieutenant in the king's army. This 
nobleman possessed a strong understanding, exem- 
plary piety, and signal bravery.* Under such a 
guide, in whom the father still lived, the talents <^ 
the young Fenelon expanded and were matured ; 
and with such an example of every virtue daily 
exhibited before him, his heart was enamoured of 
goodness. 

In the nineteenth year of his age the Abb^ de 
Fenelon preached at Paris with general applause. 
The feelings of the worthy marquis on this occasion 
the fond and virtuous parent may conceive, but 

wealth and honour ; and his own name is said to be " the ninth 
that has reflected literary renown on the house of Salignac." 
The family of Salignac or Salagnac was in the thirteenth 
century possessed of all the lands of that name, comprehend- 
ing eiffbteen parishes in Perigord. Raymond de Salignac was 
lord or Salignac, and seems to have been the first who added to 
these lands those of la Mothe, or Motte Fenelon* From this 
Raymond, who was living in 1444, besides two other branches 
long since extinct, is descended that branch to which th« subject 
of tnese memoirs belonged. 
* Kamsay's Life of Fenelon, p. 0. 
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even he could not describe them. The afibction 
of thid good man was, however, tempered with 
prudence, and his piety with discernment. To se« 
cure his youthful charge against the dangerous ef- 
fects of applause on inexperience, he induced him 
to observe for several years that silence in public 
which might be accompanied with improvement 
in private. Under M. Tronsols, superior of the 
seminary of St. Sulpicius, he applied with redoub- 
led, ardour to the cultivation and improvement of 
his intellectual and moral powers. At the age of 
twenty-four he entered into holy orders. ** He as- 
sisted," says his friend and biographer,* " in the 
most laborious parochial duties, and thought no- 
thing below him in a ministry where the lowest 
office is a dignity too great for man.*^ 

At the age of twenty-seven he was chosen by M. 
de Harlay, archbishop of Paris, to be superior of 
a community of women who had lately been gained 
over from the Protestant to tha Catholic faith. 
The manner in which he conducted himself in this 
situation procured him a recommendation to the 
lung, by whom he was nominated to conduct a 
mission to the coast of Saintonge, and particularly 
to the country of Aunis, for the conversion (as the 
Roman Catholics termed it) of the Protestants. 

Banishing that philanthropy which, as brethren, 
every man owes to another, the Church of Rome 
has not unfrequently sent forth her missionaries, 
armed with the terrors of the sword, under the 
pretence of (Msseminating the gospel of peace ; and 
such was the barbarous nature of the mission, or, 

* Ramsay** Life of FeneloD, p. lU 
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rather, military expedition, which Louis XIV. in« 
tended Fenelon to conduot. 

In youth the ardour of enterprise is not often 
tempered by wisdom, and that which is generally 
styled wisdom, when attained, is seldom anything 
more than a well-regulated self-love ; and where 
the favour of the great, the chief road to promotion 
in life, is to be acquired, how often do we see the 
decisions of judgment influenced by the dictates 
of selfishness. Rejecting with horror the king's 
offer under the circumstances proposed, the Abb6 
de Fenelon declared, that if the mission was to be 
accompanied by troops, he abandoned it forever f 
but if allowed to conduct it in his own way, he 
would cheerfully undertake it. After some hesita- 
tion, this reasonable request was at length granted, 
and the gentle measures adopted in the territory to 
which Fenelon's mission extended formed a stri- 
king contrast with the barbarity practised in other 
quarters* 

On the expiration of his mission the abb6 re- 
turned to Paris and waited on the king; after 
which, for the space of two years, he did not ap- 
pear at court. His modesty and diiffidence were 
equalled only by his learning and virtue; but, un- 
happily for the world, when the last are combined 
with the first, they ere generally as much neglect- 
ed as they ought to be valued. Such was the case 
with Fenelon ; for, though named to the bishopric 
of Poictiers, as he neglected to practise the arts 
which most men think they justify by calling them 
necessary on such occasions, the nomination was 
cancelled before it was made public. 

About this time he became acquainted with the 
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celebn^ Bossoet, bishop of Meftux, whose flriend* 
ship he highly valued, and to whose instruction and 
advice he listened with that docility and reverence 
which the inexperience of youth owes to the wis* 
dom of age. The Abb6 de F^ielon was introdu* 
ced to the Duke of Beauvilliers, and others in fa. 
vour at court, by the marquis his uncle. At the 
request of this nobleman he wrote his treatise on 
** The Education of a Daughter :** a book o very 
considerable merit, but which has never yet ap- 
peared in a suitable Engli^ dress. The Duke of 
Beauvilliers, who was governor to the young prince^ 
unlike those mercenary and simomacal dispensers 
of favour by whom Fenelon's promotion had hith* 
erto been retarded, unsolicited, recommended him 
to the king in such terms that he was immediately 
nominated preceptor to the Duke of Burgundy. 
He entered upon this new employment in Septem- 
ber, 1689. 

In the conduct and issue of this new and impor- 
tant charge, his rare endowments, his high acquire- 
ments, and the depth and solidity of his judgment, 
attmcted general attention and obtained universal 
applause. The character of the Duke of BurguB- 
dy, the change wrought in it by his preceptor^ and 
the means by which it was efieeted, deserve our 
attention and merit imitation. 

The talents of this prince were brilliant and -sub- 
stantial ; but in early youth they were shaded by 
many imperfections. Indulging a sense of that 
dignity which fortune confers on the great, though 
they can plead no title to it from merit, and court- 
ed by that fawning obsequiousness which is ever 
ready to stoop and cringe at the bare posnbility of 

B 
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ffttaro fiiTOur, he so<hi diacovered a temper efaot*. 
eric, imperious, violenty baoghtj, and intoleraxit. 
But in hU riper years he was meek* gentle, com- 
passioDate, ready to confess a feult, prompt to for- 
giye, easily moved by the tear of the wretched, 
and eager to relieve the distresses of the unfortu- 
nate. To eflfect such a change, it is evident that 
uncommon skill and prudence must have been ex- 
erted. 

Tc^ether with the Abb6 de Fenelon, there were 
employed in this important charge several others, 
all men of virtue and probity, whose object w^ not 
self-aggrandizement or family promotion, but to 
store with useful knowledge and fortify with vir- 
tuous principles the head and heart of a youth 
whose birth destined him to be the blessing or the 
scourge of millions. The most distinguished of 
these, afler Fenelon, were the Abb6 de Fleury, the 
Abb6 de Langeron, and Father le Valois. 

Their plan was formed in concert and pursued 
wifh steadiness. They determined never to flatter 
their pupil ; and, when they had reason to be dis- 
satisfied with his conduct, never to screen his faults 
or palliate his errors. Acting on this principle, 
the style in which they addressed kim was uniform- 
ly the same, and in one path they steadily directed 
him: they taught him that it was only by obe- 
dience and the performance of his duty that he 
could hope to enjoy their favour ; but that by these 
he might expect more than their &vour — ^their 
friendship. 

In the conduct of Fenelon as a tutor, however, 
there was nothing harsh or forbidding; his firm- 
ness was inflexible, but the only purpose to which 
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it was applied was to give effect to his gentleness. 
The punishments commonly inflicted in the educa- 
tion of youth, and which they have often too good 
reason to regard as the effects of revenge rather 
than proofs of affection, were never applied by this 
amiable preceptor. The principles, indeed, upon 
which he proceeded, rendered corporeal punishment 
wholly unnecessary. The Duke of Burgundy stud- 
ied, not in consequence of imperious command, 
but in obedience to a desire of knowledge, which 
his masters had always sufficient skill to excite. 

By a conversation upon which they had purpose- 
ly entered, though to him apparently without design, 
he was prompted to read a history, to examine a 
map, or reason on such subjects as were suited to 
his years and his progress in science. A story, a 
dialogue, or a fable, in which some celebrated char- 
acter of ancient or modern times was introduced, 
and in which was conspicuous the amiableness of 
virtue or the turpitude of vice, was chosen, accord- 
ing to circumstances, to inform his understanding 
and to improve his heart. With these objects in 
view were composed " The Adventures of Telem- 
achus," ^' Lives of the Ancient Philosophers," and 
^ Dialogues of the Dead."* 

The means employed for correcting the violent 
temper of the young prince do no less honour to 
his preceptor than th^ ingenious methods used to 
lead him to the improvement of his mental powers. 

* The first genuine edition of ** Telemachus" was published 
at Paris in 1717. The discourse on epic poetry preozed to it 
is the production of the Chevalier Ramsay. The " Dialogues 
of the Dead" appeared first in 1716. The first edition of the 
^ Lives of the Ancient Philosophers" was published at Paris ia 
J726, and was next year followed by another at Amsterdam. 
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When goiltj of a fiuik whidi it ivould have heen' 
improper to pass inmoticedy bis picture was drawn 
io a foble, or his error was corrected fay delicate 
ndllery ; when swayed fay hnmoor or controlled hy 
passion, he was Tie wed fay his instructors with mark, 
ed pity and coocem, and, fay their command, was 
approached fay his attendants in melancholy silence ; 
tUi, perceiying himself abandoned by all, and left to 
vent his humour without sympathy or oommisera. 
tion, be acknowledged his error and asked pardon 
for his &ult ; for Uie most ample and humble ac 
knowledgroents were made the only condition of 
forjriveness* 

To accustom their pupil to this open ingenuous, 
ness of mind, his instructers used frankly to conies 
their own imperfections, and blame themselves for 
anything they might chance to do amiss in his pres. 
ence, thus rendering their very defects dubservient 
to his improvement ; and, to accustom him to the 
duty of a friend, in observing, in matters intrusted 
to lum, a judicious silence, they made him their con* 
fidant in affairs of real importance. 

Such was the plan of education which Fenelon 
so successfully carried into practice : the radical 
principles of which were sketched and well illustra- 
ted fay Locke* about the same time, and have been 
fiirther developed in the recent and excellent trea. 
tise on ** Practical Education" by Edgeworth. It 

* Id bit " Familiar Letters on £dacation/' What is here 
•aid of Locke and Edgawortb is not to be understood as imply- 
ing unqualified approbation of tbe work of eitber. Tbe nret 
asoands in defects, tboagh mach tbat is valnable may be gath- 
«red from it ; and the last attempta to raise a beaatifol superstrao* 
tare withont a foundation, for we bear nothin of the nature or 
nacesiitf of rsligion. 
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is eyident that only in private tuition can the plan 
be adopted, but in this it is recommended by the 
most powerful arguments ; and here it becomes 
truly a 

** Delightfiii task to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot ; 
To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind. 
To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing bieast.** 

In the character of Fenelon, disinterestedness 
formed a striking feature. Of this, as well as of 
the inattention of mankind to modest merit, no- 
thing can afford a more st-ciking proof than that, du« 
ring the six ^ears he remained at court, in distin- 
guished favour, the only benefice he enjoyed was a 
small priory resigned to him by his uncle^ the Bishop 
of Sarlat. Louis XIV. at length, in 1694, bestow- 
ed on him the abbey of St. Vatery, apologizing at the 
same time for the smallness as well as lateness of 
the favour. Such, at least, is the account given by 
the Chevalier Ramsay, who lived in the strictest in- 
timacy with Fenelon during the last five years of 
his life. 

From an anecdote, however, related by D'Alem- 
bert in his ** Eloge de Fenelon," it would appear 
that he was then also almoner to the king. This 
is worthy of being preserved. " Father Seraphin, 
a Capuchin," says D'AIembert, '< a missionary more 
zealous than eloquent, was preaching before Louis 
XIV. The abb4, then almoner to the king, was 
at sermon, and fell asleep. Father Seraphin per- 
ceiving it, suddenly interrupted his discourse, call- 
ing out, < Wake that sleeping abb6, whose only 
apparent motive for coming here is to pay court to 
the king.' Fenelon," continues D'Akmbert^^^likec 

B2 . 
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to relate this anecdote^ and with real satiafiictiozi 
praised the preacher, who had shown so much 
apostolical liberty ; and the king, bjr whose silence 
-it was approved." 

Fenelon had been admitted member of the Acad- 
emie Fran^oise in 1603, and it was about' this 
time that his V Dialogues on Eloquence" and his 
^ Letter to the French Academy" were composed. 
He there la3rs down the true principles of eloquence ; 
shows that the sublime must be sought in simplicity ; 
and endeavours in this, as in all his works, to ren- 
der pleasure subservient to virtue, and to recall the 
joys ^ 

**0f ancient nncorrapted times, 
When free to follow nature was the mode." 

To the preacher these dialogues are more im- 
mediately addressed ; and they show in the happi« 
est manner how simplicity may be united with ele* 
gance, and plainness with the sublime doctrines of 
the Gospel. Here are exposed that tissue of words, 
which by the ignorant is deemed eloquence, and 
that quaint antithetical jargon, which with the super- 
ficial passes for ingenuity. 

In a few months after the abbey of .St. Valery, 
the archbishopric of Cambray fell vacant, and to 
this rich benefice Louis nominated Fenelon. But, 
ever nicely scrupulous in what he considered his 
duty, he at first aeclined the offer, alleging the in. 
compatibility of the duties of his diocese with the 
education of the prince. The king, however, ob. 
served to him that, as the education of the duke 
was nearly finisbed^ he might perform alternately 
the functions of the prelate and the duties of the 
preeepV>r> leaving in both what could not be ac« 
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eomplished by himself to be performed by tho8« 
who were appointed under him. He accordingly 
consented, on condition that he should spend nine 
months of the year in his diocese, and the other 
three with the prince. Though nrged by the king 
to retain it, he resigned the abbey of St. Valery^ 
together with the priory given up to him by his 
uncle the Bishop of Sarlat. 

This conduct in the newly-created archbishop of 
Cambray was universally applauded 1^ the un* 
biased, and as generally blamed by the interested* 
*' You are going to ruin us," said theArchbi^op of 
Rheims to him, upon hearing of this practical con* 
demnation of holding pluralities.* 

Thus, in 1695, that merit was at length rewarded 
which had so long courted concealment. Hitherto 
Fenelon had been happy because contented, and 
contented because his enjoyments flowed from an* 
other source than earthly greatnessi and were 
wholly unafieded by the caprice of fortune. Now> 
high in favour at court, and possessing revenues 
which rendered him independent, or (what was 
more congenial to his soul) which enabled him to 
extend his liberality, and, with it, the principles 
from which it sprang, his care was conscientiously 
to perfoi^ his duties, and (to use more awful laju 
guage) ** to walk with God." 

But how mysterious are the ways of Providence ! 
When fortune has profusely scattered her ghtterw 
ing toys, and mortals have grasped them as some- 
thing real — ^when fancy has decked the landscape 
with gaudy colours, and promised that its attrac* 
tiona shall be as durable as they are dazzling — in 
** Eloge de FeiMlcpi par M. D*AleddMrt. 
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a moment the lowering sky may belie our hopes, 
and the pointed lightning blast our joys. In the 
fate of Fenelon these reflections were strikingly 
realized : he was soon disgraced ; and the ostensi* 
ble reason of it was his defence of Madame Guion's 
principles. 

 This lady maintained opinions which had been 
alternately approved and condemned. Her reli- 
gious tenets were published in a small volume, en- 
titled '* The Short Method," and those deemed pe- 
culiar to herself were comprehended under the 
tertn QuieUam, 

' This was not a new name. A fanatical sect in 
the Greek Church, in the fourteenth century, had 
been styled QuieUsts. Michael de Molkios, a Span- 
ish priest, had revived their principles in a treatise 
which he published in 1675, under the title of " The 
Spiritual Guide."* ^ In defence of Madame Guion, 
who had embraced many of the principles of Moli- 
nos, Fenelon wrote his '< Maxims of the Saints." 
All that the archbishop deemed essential to his 
view of the scheme, he states to be contained in 
the following extract from one of his letters. 
^ There are," says he, ''but two things I insist 
upon, which make up my whole doctrine. The 
first is, that charity is a love of Grod for himself in* 
dependent of that happiness which is to be found in 
the enjoyment of Him : the second, that in the 
flpkitual life of the most perfect souls, it is charity 

* Gregovy'fl » History of the Christian Church/' cent. 14, ch. 3, 
and cent. 17, ch. 3; Mosh., Eccles. Hist., vol. iii, cent 14, part 
^ ch. 5 ; and for a view of the controversy in which Fenelon 
^as involved, see Tot v., cent. 17, sect. 2, part 1, ch. 1, toad Rao^ 
i»7'sJ4^afhiiQ» 
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^rhich goes before, and leads and animates all Ae 
virtues, and directs their several acts."* 

Such was the declaration of his sentiments the 
day before he finally left Paris. The attainment 
of the love here inculcated is indeed impossibley 
and therefore not required, * The grand incentives 
to virtue and holiness laid down in Scripture are 
gratitude and hope : we are required to *' love Him 
who first loved us ;" and, in prospect of the same 
reward, to '^ be followers of them who through faith 
and patience are now inheriting the promises.'^ 
While that refined Christian love, then, which i$ 
recommended by Fenelon, like the virtue inculcated 
by the Stoics, is above the reach of humanity, w€ 
must confess that whatever leads to an approxima- 
tion to it has an excellent tendency to ennoble and 
elevate the soul ; but to teach men that it is essen- 
tial is to damp their joys, and, at the same time, to 
demand what is wholly incompatible with human 
frailty. 

Such, however, was the ostensible cause of the 
Archbishop of Cambray's overthrow. After many 
attacksf made on him, and defences on his part, in 
all of which he eminently displayed how much that 
love for which he contended regulated his own 
conduct, his cause was referred to the Roman see^ 
and he was denied the privilege of appearing there 
in person, though in a case (if truth were the eb. 
ject) in which everything might depend on the 

* Letter addreesed to the Duke of BeaiiTilHen, dated Parlfl, 
Ang. 3, 1007. Ramaay't Life of FeneloD, p. M. 

t It ia with regret that I state that Fenelon'a moat liraient 
at well aa most dtftinguished, and, I most even add, most insid* 
tops peraeeator in the whole of this affair, was the celefaratsd, 
and, at that time, aged Boaaue^biBhop of lieanz. 
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After the cauae had been depending for eighteen 
moothsy it was finally proposed to dismiaB it, and, at 
the same time, to lane "An apostolical decieeyes- 
tabUshtog certain canons reladye to internal and 
spiritual religion.** But the Cardinal Casa Nata 
obsenring that such a decision mi^ create a mis- 
understanding with France, justice and interest 
were now opposed, and, unfortunately, the latter 
prevailed. By a brief dated March 12th, 1699, 
Pope Innocent XIL condemned the ** Marims of 
the Sainte."* 

But how was it that a monarch who had raised 
a man, virtuous and loyal, to the greatest eminence, 
should now exert all his power to e&ct his ruin, 
and use lus influence with the Roman see for that 
pufpose? Tins is a query which naturally sug« 
gests itself to the mind, and to which the mere 
statement of the &ct aiSbrds no satis&ctory an. 
swer. 

There are few who have not heard of Madame 
de Maintenon, in every sense the mistress of Louis 
XrV* Possessed of unbounded influence over the 
French monarch, she flattered herself with the hope 
of being one day raised from an infamous and 
criminal intercourse to the summit of her wishes, 
the throne of France. Provided she gained the 

* That the pope was conviDced of the injuttice of this sen- 
lence, u evident from two cireuiiiBtancea : 1. Though urged bf 
the enemies of Fenelon to condemn all that he had written in 
defence of his ** Maxims of the Saints," he peremptorily re- 
fused, notwithstanding these tracts contained the same doc- 
trines more fully and clearly explained. 2. Of the^ve exam- 
Iners who refused to vote against Fenelon, three were after- 
ward made cardinals, viz., Rodoloric, archbishop of Chetti, 6a- 
brieUi, and SpereUi.—Xit/e qf Frndm, p. 128- 
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consent of Louis, she gave herself little concera 
about that of the Church, which, though necessary, 
she deemed secure. Her discemment, however, 
pointed out Fenelon as one exception. She en* 
deavoured to gain upon him by indirect methods ; 
and it was while this project was on foot that he 
was created Archbishop of Cambray. She had suc- 
ceeded in gaining the conditional consent of Louis ; 
and Father la Chaise, the king's confessor, would 
be glad, she thought, of such an opportunity of in- 
gratiating himself with her. 

He told the king, however, that it was too nice a 
point for him to decide, and referred him to Fen- 
elon as a moTe able casuist, promising at the same 
time to observe the most profound silence. La 
Chaise disclosed the affair lo the archbishop: 
•* What have I done, j^ther," replied he, "that 
you should ruin me ? But no matter : let us go to 
the king." No sooner had Fenelon entered the 
king's presence than he threw himself at his feet, 
imploring his majesty not to sacrifice him : the 
king promised that he would not. Suffice it to say, 
Fenelon acted with probity : the hopes of Madame 
de Maintenon were blasted, and the ruin of the 
prelate was consequently meditated. The methods 
by which it was effected we have already seen.* 

In 1697 he was banished,f and his friends in 
office dismissed. 

Here we behold this truly great man made the 
sacrifice of virtue. But Fenelon was one of the 

* For a more particular account of Madame de M aintenoD 
and of this whole a£hir, see Ouardian, toL i., nos. 46, 47» 4S. 

t To banish a bishop means to confine him to his dioceae^^ 
B6e EUi§€ d§ Ftitdo»,far M, jyjJmAarU 
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few who have reached that aahliinity of character 

which proves that to be virtuous is' to be happy, 

and that integrity is a good, for the loss of which 

the whole universe cannot furnish an equivaien 

The mtn, in conscioas tirtne bold. 
Who dares hie eecrei purpose hold, 
Unshaken hears the crowd's tomaltnous cries, 
And the imMtnoos tyrant's sngir brow defies. 
Let JoTe's oiead snn with thnnoBrs rend the spheres^ 
Beneath the crush cHf worlds, undaunted he appears. 

FrandM^s Hor., lib. iiL, ode 3. 

Fenelon bore his persecution with the most com- 
posed submission : *^ I renounce," said he, ^ my 
own judgment, to conform to that of our holy fa. 
ther the pope."* On hearing such a sentiment 
from Fenelon, we cannot but regret that so much 
weakness should haye been blended with so much 
greatness ; but we must still admire the integrity 
of the philosopher and tllb patience of the Chris- 
tian. 

We now proceed to follow this venerable man 
along the remainder of his destined journey through 
life, and delightful indeed is the scene presented to 
our view. We behold the good man living quietly in 
his diocese, the friend of humanity and the patron 
of virtue. At a distance from the chicane of courts 
and the storms of faction, he made the pang of 
sorrow his own ; and the only limits to his munifi- 
cence were the wants of indigence. Maintaining 
that dignity upon which the respectability, and 
therefore usefulness, of his character depended, he 
exhibited among the people of his diocese the most 
winning condescension and thd most engaging hu- 
mility. Soothing their cares, consoling ihsir 80f« 

* JUfe ai Fenekm, p. 183. 
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rows, relieving their wants, he acquired their es* 
teem and secured their affection* <' He used fre* 
quently to go alone and on foot," says D'Alembert, 
'* in his diocesan visits in the environs of Cambray : 
he entered the houses of the peasants, seated him- 
self near them, solaced and comforted them. Old 
men who are yet alive and have had the happiness 
to see him, still speak of him with the most tender 
veneration. * There !' say they, ^ there is the wood* 
en chair on which our good archbishop used to 
•eat himself among us : we shall never see him 
more 1' and they burst into tears." 

'* I had profited little by my books," said a great 
literary character on seeing his house in flame% 
<' had I not learned to lose them !" The saying is 
deservedly admired ; but Fenelon on a similar oc- 
easion said, ** J am much better pleased that my 
books should be burned than the cottage of a poor 

During the war in 1701 he courteously received 
the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, and, 
in return, enjoyed that veneration and esteem which 
he so justly deserved. The French courtiers who 
served in the army of Flanders avoided seeing him : * 
&e base paid court to their superiors by pouring 
eontempt upon his character, while virtue herself 
dared do no more than not Ho bftune him. The 
Duke of Burgundy, his pupil, was perhaps the only 
inhabitant of Versailles ia whose memory he was 
cherished ; that virtue and affection which Fenelon 
had inspired seemed willing still to wander around 
the source whence they were derived. 

Quring the campaign in 1708, in wMch^tlus 
prince commanded, he tinptored the king his grand- 
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&ther to permit him to visit the person to whom^ 
of all men, he considered himself the most indebted, 
and for whom he had the warmest friendship. Louis 
refused ; and what aggravated this barbarity was, 
that the prince, had few opportunities of epistolary 
correspondence. In the first letter which this anoia-. 
ble youth was permitted to send his master, he 
writes as follows : *^ I have suffered many afflic- 
tions since our separation, but one of the greatest 
has been that of not being able 4o give you any 
proof of my affection. Ail this while* I have had 
a secret indignation at the ill usage you have met 
with ; but we must submit to the Divine will, and 
believe that all has come to pass for our good." 

This excellent prince died in 1712, when Fenelon 
suffered the last pang that terrestrial vicissitude 
could inflict : in tears he vented the feelings of na- 
ture, and resigned himself to the will of Heaven. 
^ If there needed no more," says he, ^ than to move 
a straw to bring him back to life contrary to the 
Divine pleasure, I would not do it." 

On the death of the duke, many of Fenelon*s 
letters were found in his cabinet, and in them ap- 
peared the amiaUe preceptor and the tender friend. 
To give a specimen of their style and manner, I 
shall extract a few sentences from the only one 
which is extant f " Let it be seen," jntys he, ^ that 
you have thoughts and sentiments becoming a 
prince. You must make yourself beloved by the 
good, feared by the bad, and esteemed by all. There 
is nothing weidc, melancholy, or constrained in true 
piety. It enlarges the heart; it%is simple and 

* Four y«an. The letter ii d^ted YemiUes, 84th Decedlwr. 
ITU.— i^cMi., lif*^ FtndMh P-^aO- 
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dovely; it becomes all things to all men, that it 
may gain all. The kingdom of Grod does not con- 
sist in a scrupulous observation of punctilios, but 
in the exercise of the virtues proper to each man's 
state and vocation. Be the heir of the virtues of 
St. Louis before you receive his crown. Remem- 
l>er that liis blood flows in your veins^ and that the 
same spirit of faith by which he was sanctified 
ought to be the life of your heart.'' 

The letter from which these extracts have been 
made is the only one of Fenelon's in this corre- 
spondence, as I before observed, which now re* 
mains. The rest, we are informed by Ramsay, 
Louis did himself the diabolical pleasure of burning 
with his own hand ! For the one still preserved 
• we are indebted to Madame de Maintenon, who 
sent itf enclosed with an account of tbe fate of the 
others, to the Duke of Beauvilliers. • 

The severity of the winter of J 709 completed 
the desolation of Fenelon's- native country, which 
had been ravaged by war during the eight pre<5e- 
ding years. This was a field for the display of his 
virtues. " I love my family" — ^this was his maxim, 
and these his words — ^ I love my family better than 
myself; I love my country better than my family ; 
but I love mankind better than my country." 
These are, indeed, nominally the sentiments of 
ipodern philosophers, but they were the basis of 
Fenelon's -eonducU There was at this time in his 
granaries corn to the value of a hundred thousand 
francs. Refusing any compensation, he distributed 
the whole to the soldiers. '' The king," said he, 
<<owes me nothing; and in the misfortunes by 
irhicb the people are oppressed, I ought, as ft 
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Fi«&chinan and a bishop, to restore to the stat^ 
what I have received from it.'' It was thus that 
Fenelon revenged his disgrace ! 

His munificeDce, however, was not confined to 
his countrymen. Englishmen likewise shared ^ 
his bounty; and to their honour be it recorded, 
they were not ungrateful. In return for that phil- 
anthropy which the circumstance of being an enemy 
could not extinguish, a safe-conduct was granted 
to the good archbishop whenever the voice of hu- 
manity pronounced it expedient ; and it was then 
only that it was valued. Of the use which he made 
of it, we shall have a better idea by noticing a par« 
ticular instance. 

It is but just to say, that on this occasion, the 
wretched, without distinction, found in Fenelon a* 
fiither, and in his palace a home. Nay, in cases 
where he tiad not sufficient, accommodations at his 
own disposal, he hired houses for 'the reception of 
the destitute. He became literally ** the servant of 
all." At the board which he spread for the home* 
less and the needy, he himself served. 

He one day observed a peasant dejected and 
melancholy, whose grief would not permit him» 
though hungry, to repcdr decaying nature. " Why," 
said Fenelon, « do you not eat V " Ah ! sir," re- 
plied the peasant, '' I had a cow, the support of my 
family, which, when flying from my cottage, I had 
not time to take along with me. By this time she 
is in the hands of the enemy, and I shall never find 
her equal more." Under the protection of his safe- 
conduct, the venerable archbishop immediately set 
off, accompanied by a &ng\e domestic, found the 
eowy and restored her to the peasant ^ Unhappy 
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those," says D'Alembert in his Eloge, ^ to whom 
Uiis affecting anecdote seems unworthy of being 
told before this respectable assembly !" He means 
the French Academy, before whom his eulogy was 
delivered. \ 

In lyo was introduced to Fenelon Andrew 
Michael Ramsay, a Scotchman, commonly known 
by the name of the Chevalier Ramsay, to whom I 
have been chiefly indebted in drawing up these me* 
moirs.* The accomplished author of the ** Trav* 
els of Cyrus," born in a country where liberty of 
conscience is not restrained by the laws of the 
land, and where, consequently, the human mind 
develops itself freely in eveiy form, had not the 
happiness to turn to advantage this best of privile. 
ges. In*Scotland, where the earlier part of his 
life was spent, he embraced in succession the ten. 
ets of almost every sect of Protestants, and, turoging 
from them all, became at length a deist. ^ I could 

* Mr. Ramsay, descended from an ancient family, was bom 
at Ayr, Jane 9, 1686. After the preparatory branches of educa- 
tion, he stadied first at the university of Edinburgh, from 
which, in order to attend a son of the £arl of Wemyss, he re- 
moved to St. Andrew's. Travelling afterward to Holland, he 
became acquainted at Leyden with roiret, a celebrated mystie 
divine, in consequence pf which he became desirous of the ac- 
qdaimance of Fenelon. Ramsay having been appointed first 
governor to the Due de Chateau-Thiery and the rrince de Tu- 
renne, was soon after made knight of the order of St. Lazarus. 
It was in consequence of this title of knighthood, in French 
CkevaUeff that he has been generally styled the Chevalier Ram- 
say. Some time after he visited Efngland, was kindly received 
b^ the Duke of Argyle, and in 1730 was presented by Dr. King 
with a de^e of Doctor of Laws from the Universitjr of Oxford : 
during this period he composed several of his ingenious works. 
After nis return to France he continued to live at the seat of the 
Prince de Turenne, Due de Bouillon, in the capacity of intend* 
ant, till his death, which happeoMl at St. Germain-en-Laie, 
May 6, 1743. 
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flniBe* Sodk vjM toe Mile oi Ih miiiil waen 
ke w«s iMiudiM cd to dK Aichbiafaop of Gunlvajr, 
^wk^^be Mjiy «* leoetTcd him vith that frtkody 
■fectkm wliidi inmediilelj guns the^kesit.'' 
For tue apoee of six mootba leiigioa was tiie boIh 
joetof nnniite imrest^gMkM and of caielol diocoB. 
Mon betveoi tbeoi* liisBoaBsllhaooar loFea. 
doo's taleatty as wdl as eogignig mamiPis and 
hrfffitfigahie patiwipe, to add, thai he suooeeded 
in peraoadioff RaoHay to embraoe the Chiistiui 
fiudu From this period till the archbiabop's death 
they lired in the dosest Ineodship; and in his 
^^Idfe of Fenelon," Ramaay has left on leooid a 
noUe testimony of gratitade to him whd was the 
instramentofe&ctingwhathetienns '^ the h^tpiest 
ooconenoe in his life." 

The archbishop had now sorviYed his much-be- 
loved pnpilf the Duke of Bmgandy, three years, 
and had seen himself bereaved (^ his most intimate 
friends and confidants, the Dukes of BeauTillierB 
and Cbevreose. His meekness, submission, and 
inviolable attachment both to Church and state 
made at length such an impression on the mind 
of Louity that, breaking away from his former 
prejudices and hatred, be resolved to recall him ; 
nut of the treasure of which his former conduct 
had rendered him unworthy. Heaven now denied 
him the possession. 

I In the beginning of the year 1715, Fenelon was 
seized with an inflammation on his lungs, accom- 
panied by a continued fever. Equally removed 

* Life of FflDBloD, p. 191. 
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from levity and stoical insensibility, he maintained 
the magnanimity of a Christian : his illness lasted 
between six and seven days, and his last words, 
uttered amid the pangs of dissolving nature, w^re, 
« Not my will, but thine be done." On the 8th of 
January, 1715, and in the 64th year of his age, the 
venerable Fenelon breathed his last. 

In memory of this virtuous prelate there is, we 
are informed by D'Alembert, in the Cathedral of 
Cambray, a long but insipid epitaph, which he does 
not deem worth preserving. ** Let us dare," says 
he, " to propose a shorter one : * Under this stone 
rests Fenelon. Stranger, efface not by thy tears 
this epitaph, that others may have an opportunity 
of reading it, and, like thee, of weeping.' " We 
are told by Professor Bygge,* that in the hall 
where the National Institute holds its meetings, 
the^e are still a few statues which have survived 
the reign of terror, of some of the most illustrious 
men whom France has produced, and that among 
these few is one ot Fenelon. 

We shall close these memoirs by a few reflec- 
tions on the life and character of this truly great 
man. 

Of his active benevolence we have few parallels. 
He was anxious to do good, and no less so to con. 
ceal it. Of Barthelemy, the Nestor of French lit- 
erature, it is said by his friend Dussaulx, that he 
used frequently thus to express' his philanthropy : 
** Why is it not permitted to a mortal to bequeath 
happiness to his fellow-creatures ?" But, could 
such a wish be realized, the brightest displays of 
rirtue would be impossible. The language of Fen- 
* Tavek in France, p. 316. 
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elon'fl heart appeared in his conduct ; it was this : 
^ Let us anticipate the future hj doing the naost 
good we can in the present." It is all summed up 
in a single line of Luean : 

NU aetmti repnUaUj ri quid mpereuei agendamu 
While aagfat Tenoained, esteeming DOthing done. 

His mind was seldom warped hy religious prej- 
udices, and his heart was never debased by bigot- 
ed or wrong principles. He beheld a brother in 
every country, and Christians in every church. 

*« He held everything," says Ramsay, " in com- 
mon with his friends, and was but one in heart and 
mind with them. ' Oh ! what a beautiful spectacle 
would it be,' he frequently said, * to see all sorts of 
goods in common, nobody looking upon his own 
knowledge and virtues, his joys and his riches, as 
his peculiar property ! It is thus the saints in 
heaven possess everything in God, without having 
anything of their own.' "* 

Warm in his piety, pure in his morals, in his in- 
tercourse with men generous^ benevolent, and sym« 
, pathetic, inflexibly steady in what he deemed the 
cause of truth and virtue, and in suffering pos. 
sessed of an equanimity and fortitude which de- 
traction could not disturb nor malice shake, he en. 
forced the doctrines and precepts which he taught 
by the most powerflil of all incentives — living ex- 
ample. 

As a writer, he is certainly one of " those whose 
works shall last for ages," and will cease to be 
read only when elegant simplicity ceases to be ad- 
mired. By his productions the philosopher will 

* Life of Fenelon, p. 30l 
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be taught to blend the agreeable with the useful, 
and to strew with flowers the paths of science and 
virtue. The poet, too, should keep Fenelon in 
view as he labours up the steep of Parnassus ; and, 
Uke him, endeavour to instruct by pleasing. 

*' The Telemachus of the celebrated Archbishop 
of Cambray," says the accomplished Hawkes- 
worth, " is a work of such reputation that it would 
be scarce less absurd to recommend it than to rec« 
ommend the writings of Homer and Virgil." His 
theological writings savour, of course, somewhat of 
the church to which he belonged. His " Demon- 
stration of the Being of a Grod" will be generally read 
with pleasure and advantage ; but, in determining 
the standard of Biblical interpretation, Protestants 
may not be inclined to coincide with the sentiments 
expressed in his '^ Letters on Religion and Meta- 
physics." His ** (Euvres Spirituelles^^ are addressed 
to a particular sect in a particular church : on the 
mind of Fenelon they had a good efiect, but with 
others the same sentiments might be dangerous. 

His '' Dialogues on ^Eloquence" and his <* Dia- 
logues of the Dead" are as much admired as they 
are generally read ; and to speak of them by way 
either of censure or commendation, where the pub- 
lic have already so fully decided, would be equally 
presumptuous. 

The "Lives of the Ancient Philosophers" are 
not so well known ; and the reason doubtless is, 
that they have not yet appeared in an English 
dress. To the author of these memoirs the merit 
of this book appeared so great, that, for his own 
private amusement, he completed an English ver- 
sion of it whila prosecuting his philosophical stud- 
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iefl ; a stage in the progress of education when it 
will be found greatly to facilitate the acquisition of 
knowledge, and to aflbrd more entertaimneDt than 
is anywhere else combined with so much wisdom. 
And if his success has been at all proportioned to 
his intentions, he fondly hopes, as it now appears 
in a language in which it may be generally read, 
that it will be as generally admired ; and that from 
the closet of the studeht it will pass into the hands 
of many a reader who will find instruction wkera 
perhaps amusement only was sought. 
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THALES. 

ThaXiEs, the Milesian,' was by his family a PhoB- 
nician, and was descended from Cadmus the son 
of Agenor. The indigaation which his parents 
had conceived against the tyrants by whom the 
opulent wero continually oppressed, induced them 
to quit their natiye country ; in consequence of 
which they fixed their residence at Miletus, a town 
of Ionia, where, in the first year of the d5th Olym- 
piad,* Thales was born. It was he who first ac- 
quired the noble title of Sage ; and he was the> au« 
thor of that philosophy which, from the name of 
the country which gave him birth, has been styled 
the Ionian. 

Thales was for some time in the magistracy; 
and, afler passing with applause through its several 
gradations to the highest offices of the state, he 
was impelled by his ardour to investigate the se- 
crets of nature, ta extricate himself from the em- 
barrassment of puolic affairs. Accordingly, he set 

* The space of time denoted by an Olympiad is four yearr, 
and the first Olympiad be^^an 776 years before the Christian era ; 
hence, by a very simple arithmetical process, we find that Thalei 
was bom 639 years before Christ. 
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off for Eg3rpt9 where the sciences then flourished. 
There he devoted several years to intercourse and 
conversation with the priests, at that time the de- 
positaries of the knowledge of their country. Thus 
he became acquainted with the mysteries of their 
religion, while it was to mathematics and astron- 
omy that his attention was chiefly directed. He 
never attached himself to any master ; and, ex- 
cepting his intercourse with the priests of Egypt 
during his travels in that country, it was to exper- 
iment and research alone, accompanied by close 
mental application, that he owed that valuable 
stock of knowledge with which he enriched phi- 
losophy. 

Possessed of a noble elevation of soul, Thales 
^Mike little and thought much. Of his own inter- 
est he was negligent, but that of the state roused 
his keenest efforts. 

Speaking of those who deem the gratification 
of revenge more desirable than life itself, Juvenal 
says that this sentiment is very different from that 
of Chrysippus or of the gentle Thales : 

At vmdicta.bonum vitajttcundius ipsa ; 
Chrysippus turn dicet ideniy nee mite Thaletis 
Ingeniumr-^ 

Oh, sv^eet revenge ! than life itself more dear: 
T' obtain the bliss, who death itself would fear! 
Not so mild Thales nor Chrysippus thought, 
Nor that good man who drank the poison'd draagfat. 

Upon his return to Miletus Thales lived very 
retired, and the contemplatiolr of the celestial 
phenomena engrossed his whole attention* 

His love of wisdom induced him to prefer the 
quiet of celibacy to the cares of matrimony. When 
he was twenty-three years of age, an advanta* 



, geous match presenting itself, hh mother Cleobtk- 
Una warmly urged him to accept it. ^ When a 
man is young," replied Thales, *' it is too soon to 
marry ; when old, too late ; and between these two 
periods he ought ^ot to have the leisure requisite 

"I to choose a wife." By some, however, it is said 
that towards 'Che close of life he married an Egyp* 
tian lady who bad composed several elegant 
works. 

A company of strangers at Miletus sailing one 
day by the island of Coos, agreed to pay a certain 
price to some fishermen who had just thrown their 
net into- the sea for whatever they might catch at 
that draught* They drew up a tripod of solid gold^ 
which it is said Helen, when returning from Troy, 
had thrown* overboard in that place, on account of 
an ancient oracle which she chanced then to recoU 
lect. To decide the question of whose property 
the tripod should be Considered, gave rise to an al- 
tercation between the fishermen and the strangers. 
The cities to which they respectively belonged 
afterward interested themselves in the afiair, each 
espousing the cause of its own citizens. Being on 
the eve of an open rupture, it was by all agreed 
that the dispute should be referred to the decision 
of the oracle. They accordingly sent to Delphi. 
The response of the oracle "rtras, ^ that the tripod 
should be given to the most eminent 6f the wise.'' 
It- was immediately sent to Thales, and by him to 
Bias : Bias modestly'cohveyed it to a third, and he 
to a fourth, who presented it to Solon. ^ There ia 
no being wiser than a god," said Solon ; and he 
sent the tripod to Delphi, where it was consecrated 
to Apollo. 

D 
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Some young men of Miletus intending one day 
to ridicule Thales« told him that his science must 
be very barren, since it had left him in indigence : 
the philosopher endeavoured to show, that if wise 
men did not amass great riches, it was purely 
through contempt of them ; and that it was easy for 
them to acquire things on which they set no value. 

By his astronomical observations he foresaw, it 
is said, that the year would be very productive. He 
bought up, therefore, befgre their season, all the 
olive-fruits in the neighbourhood of Miletus. The 
crop proved abundant, and Thales made very con- 
siderable profits ; but, being quite disinterested, he 
assembled the merchants of Miletus, and distributed 
among them all his clear gain. 

Thales used to thank the gods for three things : 
that he was born a rational creature rather than a 
brute ; a man rather than a woman ; and a Greek 
rather than a barbarian. 

Thales believed that the world had been original- 
ly disposed in the manner in which we at present 
see it, by an intelligent Being ; who, as he had no 
beginning, so he could have no end. He was the 
first Greek who taught the immortality of the souK 

There came to him one day a man, asking hinn 
whether we could conceal o^r actions from the 
gods. *^ To them," replied the philosopher, '' evea 
our most secret thoughts can never be unknown." 

^ The greatest thing," he used to say, ^ is space, 
because in it all beings are contained ; the strong, 
est thing, necessity, because it accomplishes everjr 
purpose ; the quickest is mind, for in an instant it 
runs over the universe; and the wisest thing is 
time, since there is nothing, however secret, wUch 
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it does not discover ; but of nil things, the most 
agreeable is to gratify inclination." 

He frequently repeated the maxim, that to talk 
much is no mark of superior understanding, *' Of 
our friends,'' he said, *<we ought to be equally 
mindful, whether present or absent; that we .should 
assist our parents, that we may deserve the assist- 
ance of our children ; that there is nothing so base 
as to see a tyrant allowed to ^row old ; that in 
misfortune it may be some consolation to learn that 

\ our tormentors are as unhappy as ourselves ;* that 
a man ought neves to do that himself which ho 
would blame in others ; that true happiness con- 
sists in enjoying perfect health and/a moderate for- 
tune, and in spending life free from effeminacy and 
ignorance," 

To Thales nothing appeared so difficult as self** 
knowledge. This consideration led' him to form 
that excellent precept, which was Afterward en- 

^ graved on a plate of golc^ and consecrated in the 

\ temple of Apollo : Know THYSsiiF.t 

He maintained that there was no di^rence be- 
tween life and de^th. Being asked why, then, he 
did not kill himself, he replied, that since to live or 
die was the same things there was no motive to in- 
duce him to choose the one in preference to the 
other. i  » 

Thales sometimes amused himself with poetry, 

* We TRKf excnee Thales, but mutt not forget the sublima- 
j precept of Him who said, ** Love your enemies, bless them that 
\ curse you, do good to them that bate you, and pray for them that 
\ despttefuUy use you and persecute you." 

t It is from this circumstance, perhaps, tbat the precept was 
afterward attributed to the god himself. E ado deteenditf yvwdc 
tnmtnv (From heaven itself descended the injunction, know thy 
self).—Ju»etHtl, 
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and he is said to have been the inventor of the 
hexameter measure.** 

A man justly accused of adultery came to him 
one day, and asked him whether he might clear 
himself by oath. Thales, in raillery, answered his 
question by proposing another : ** Is perjury," said 
be, "a less crime than adultery?" 

Mandretus of Priene, who had been a scholar of 
his, having come to Miletus to pay him a visit, said 
to. him, '* What reward? Thales, would you have me 
bestow upon you, in testimony of the gratitude 
which I feel for all the excellent' precepts for which 
I am indebted to you ?" ** When you have an op- 
portunity of instructing others,'* replied 'Thales, 
^ let them know that I am the author of the doc- 
trines you teach. In you this will discover a laud, 
able modesty, and to *me it will be a very valuable 
reward." 

Thales was* the first among the Greeks who ap. 
plied to the study of physics and astronomy. He 
supposed that water was the first principle of all 
things ; that earth was condensed water, and air 
rarefied water ; that all things were continually 
undergoing a change into one another, but that, at 
last, au would be resolved iqto water ; that the uni. 
verse was animated, and full of invisible beings 
continually hovering around ; that the earth was in 

* This, howeTer, cannot be trae : for Homer, who, according 
to the Arundelian marbles, floarished 907 years before Christ, 
•and e^en Hesiod, whom Cicero places somewhat later (vid. CV0., 
dt SenietuU)f wrote in this measure. But Diogenes Laertius 
mentions five of the name of Thales, of whom two are said to 
have lived befDve Homer ; «nd Fenelon seems to have attributed 
to the Thaies whose Ufe is now before us an invention which 
might possibly belong to one^of the same name who had lived 
many centnries before. 
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Ae midst of the universe, and revolved round its 
own centre, which was that of the universe also ; 
and that the waters of the sea, upon which it was 
placed,, agitated it in such a manner as to produce 
its motion. 

The wonderful properties of the loadstone and of 
amber, and the apparent sympathy between things 
of the same nature, Jed him to conclude that there 
was no object in the universe which was not ani. 
mated. 

The inundation of the Nile he attributed to the 
Etesian or annual winds, which blow from north to- 
south ; for these, said he, must retard the progress, 
of the river, which consequently, flowing from 
south to north, must overflow its banks, and lay 
under water the adjacent champaign country.* 

Thales was the first who, predicted eclipses o£. 
the sun and moon, and made observations on their 
di&rent motions. He supposed the sun to be a 
luminous body, one hundred and twenty times larger, 
than the moon. . The moon he considered an opaque 
body, of which one side only was capable of reflect- 
ing the light of the sun ; and on this hypothesis he. 
solved the phenomena of her diSerent phases. 

Thales first investigated the origin of winds, the 

* ^ Whatever were the c,onjectares of the dreamers of an- 
tiquity, modem travellers and philosophers, describing without 
system or prejudice what their eyes saw, have found that the 
inundation of Egypt has been effected by natural means, per* 
fectly consonant with the ordinary rules of Providence, and the 
laws given for the government of the rest of the universe. They 
have foitnd that the plentiful fall of the tropical rains, produced 
every year at the same time by the action of a violent sun, has 
be!en uniformly, without a miracle, the cause of Egypt beine 
regularly oveiflowed.'*^J9nice'« Travels, vol v., p. 331, second 
edttion. 

D2 



Eghiwigan 

BdMeUfByBo one had dkmju w tivd the t tl i ud of 
I iMigiilB of towen and fiyimiiiMis by 
at aooD, daring ibe equinoaea. 

He fiaed tbe jear at three h— linrd and azty.five 
difs; alalBd theoidtf oftheaeaaooa; fimited the 
SMBlh to tUftjrdajs; and tocveiy twetftk-OMMilli 
a dd e d five daji BK»re» to e omp l e t e the aolar. year* 
Tliif method he had leaned fimn the Egyptiaiia. 

Thales was the fine who made aay diaeoveiies 
eoneemiiig the Vrwm Mmar, or Ijema Bear, of 
which die PhnwnifiaBa availed thenaelvea in Bavi« 
gation. 

When on one oocaaonbe vent oat toeontem. 
plate tlie stara, throogh inadverteocy ha fidl into a 
ditch. An old female ilopneatic immediatrfy rui 
up to hiniy and, having diKOgaged him, said to him 
in jeity^'What! Thalea, do you sappoae yonraelf 
capable of discoveriiig what is going on in heaven, 
when yon caimot even see what is at your feet T 

Tbidea maintained a veiy high d^ree of le. 
ipeetability during his whole life. He- was con* 
suited on the tooet important affiurs. Cnsaas, 
having engaged in a war against the Peraians, ad« 
Tanced at the bead of a numerous army to the 
banks of the river Halys, and found himself much 
embarrassed how to pass iu He had neither 
bridges nor boats, and to ford it was impossible. 
Thales, who. happened to be at that time in his 
camp, assured him that he could enable his army 
to cross the river without either a bridge or boats. 
He immediately engaged the men in digging a large 
tiencb ia tbo form of a cresceql, beginiupg at one 



extremity of the camp and terminating at the other. 
Thus was the river divided into branches, bath of 
"which were fordable, and the army passed without 
difficulty. 

Thales would never allow the Milesians to form 
an alliance with Crocus, who earnestly desired it ; 
and his prudence saved his country ; for' Cyrus, 
having conquered the Lydians, sacked all the towns 
which had joined the confederacy, but spared Mile- 
tus, which had taken no active part against him. 

When feeble ^With age, Thales one day caused 
himself to be carried up to a terrace or heap of 
earth, to see the combats of the amphitheatre. The 
excessive beat had so violent an effect upon him, 
that he suddenly Sied on the very spot from which 
he was viewing the games. This happened in 
the fifly-eighth Olympiad, and in the nitltety^second 
year of his age. HisKfuneral was celebrated with 
the greatest pomp by the Milesians. 
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ScxLcni^ whose parenti wet6 AAadMBB, was Ikmii 
•t Sblamii, in the 35th Olympiad. Bxcestides, his 
fiUiier, was deaoeoded liraai Codns, the hat Idiig 
of Athens, and his mother was ooaain-german to 
the mother of Pisistratns. He apeot part at his 
youth in travellii^ into Egypt, 9! that time the 
chief seat of learning in the worid. Having asadd 
himself acgnainted with the fonn of govemmeB^ 
and everything relating to the laws and cosbima of 
that country, he re^bumed to Athens, where his 
dtBtingiiished merit and nohle birth procured lor 
him the highest offices in the state. 

Sokm possessed gieat wiadom^ united with much 
vigour, firmness, and sincerity : he was an excel* 
lent orator, poet, and l^islator, and a brave soldier. 
During his whole life he discovered an ardent zeal 
fyr the liberty of his country, inveterate hatred to 
tyrants, and little desire of aggrandizing his own 
family. Like Thales, he never attached himself 
to any master. He neglected the investigatton of 
physical causes, that he might devote his whole at- 
tention to the study of man, considered in a moral 
and political point of view. He was the author of 
that excellent maxim, ^ Moderation should be ob- 
served in all things.*' 

The ffreat reputation of Thales induced Solon to 
undertake a journey to Miletu|u One day, after 
convening for some time with tnat philosopher, he 
said to him, ^ I am astonished, Thales, that you 
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never chose to marry ; you might have had children 
in whose education you would now take pleasure." 
Thales made no immediate reply ; hut, some days 
after, he prevailed upon a person to enter into his 
views, feigning to be a stranger come to pay them 
a visit, and just arrived from Athens. " Well," 
said Solon, ^' and what news?" *< Nothing, so far. 
as I know," replied the pretended stranger, '* ex- 
cept the burial of a young Athenian, whose funecal 
was accompanied by the whole city ; for he was a 
youth of distinguished rank, and the son of a per- 
son in high estimation with the people ; and this 
person," added he, ''.has been absent from Athens 
for some time. His friends have resolved to con- 
ceal from him the afflicting intelligence, lest the 
grief it might occasion should prove fatal to him." 
*< Oh ! unhappy father," exclainied Solon ; ^ and 
what was his name ?" *' I certainly have heard it," 
returned the stranger, '< but 1 do not at pres€|nt rec* 
ollect it : this, however, Tknow, that he was uni- 
versally allowed to be a man of great wisdom." 

Solon, whose anxiety was every moment increas- 
ing, now appeared quite distressed ; and he could 
not forbear^ asking '' whether it might not be 
Solon." " The very name !" replied the stranger, 
with an air of confidence. Solon was affected with 
such Violent and poignant sorrow that he began to 
i€n(i his clothes, to tear his hair, and beat his head ; 
and, in fine, he failed in nothing which is usually 
said or doqe by those who are transported with 
grief. '* What," said Thales, " avails weeping so 
much, and vexing one's self for a loss which can- 
not be ropdired by all thie tears in the world ?" 
** Alas. !" answered Solon» " that is the very cause 
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wtiich Solon «» ptttiii^ fauBKlC «*Oli* 
a^ firioid Sokn," nid ke to him, -« 70a mmt esqw- 
liiifT wliit Mnin laeafirsidof aMrnige: 1 dread 
IIk jfdbe of OHtniBaaj ; audi fean by the grief 
oi the wiaeiC of okd, that the afflirtMaw nrimng 
hipm k»fe aad parental alfectkn cannot be borne 
by the finneiC heart. Do not, howievcr, ytOL your- 
adf anj more : what yoa have now been told ia 
■lereiy 



AdeatroctifewarhBd been carried on for a long 
time between the Athenians and Megaieana, ooca* 
noned by a dtapitfe oonoeming the island^ SaU 
amb* At lengdi, aAer oonaiderable loas on both 
aides, the Athenians, who had the disadvantage, 
hmg weary with sheddii^ blood, ordered that the 
first person who should propose to renew the war 
ia Older to reooTer Salamis, of which the Biega. 
reans were in poaseasion, should be pot to death. 
Solon was afraid to speak, ]est he should afieet his 
own personal safety, and afraid to hdd his peaces 
lest his sileope should be hnrtfbl to fiia countij : 
he counterfeited insanity, therefore, that under this 

Eretezt be might say or do with imponity wbate?er 
e pleased* He firand means to spread a report 
through the city that be had been deprived of h& 
reason* Having composed a few el^ac verses 
and committed them to memory, he proceeded fhun 
bis own house dressed in mean clothes, all in rags, 
with a cord about his neck and a coarse cap upon 
his head : the people flocked around him ; aod 
SoioDf moun t in g the stone from which it was usual 
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to pronounce proclamations, there, contrary to his 
custom, recited his verses : ** Would to God," he 
exclaimed, ** that Athens had never been my na- 
tive country ! Oh ! that I had been born in Pho- 
legandros,* or in Sicinus,j* or in some place still 
more dreadful and barbarous ! I should not then, 
at least, have the mortification to see myself point* 
ed at with the finger, and thus addressed : < Be- 
hold an Athenian who has basely survived the fat^ 
of Salamis !' Let us speedily avenge the affront 
which we have received, and regain possession of 
a delightful country, which our enemies so unjustly 
retain." 

So great an impression did this poetical address 
make upon' the minds of the Athenians, that they 
immediately revoked the edict which had been is- 
sued, and again took^up arms against the Mega- 
reans. Solon was chosen commander ; and, em- 
barking bis troops in several fishing-boats, which 
were followed by a galley df thirty-six oars, he an- 
chored oloki to Salamis. The Megareans who in- 
habited the town took the alarm, and, running to 
arms with precipitation and in disorder, they de- 
tached one of their vessels to ascertain what they 
had to fear. This vessel, approaching too near, 
was captuVed by Solon, who immediately put in 
chains all the Megareans by whom it was manned, 
and in their pldce embarked the bravest of the 
Athenians. Commanding these to sail with the 
greatest possible secrecy for Salamis, he took the 

* One of the Spondee, Jn the iEgean Sea. 

t An uninhabited islaiid, about 12 miles in circumferBnce, 
lying between Miio and Amorga, in the Archipelago. Its name 
at thia day ia Sicina 
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rest of his forces and landed in another place, and, 
while he was there attacking the Megareans who 
had fled to the country, those who had been sent 
with the vessel arrived and made themselves mas-* 
lers of the town. " ^ 

Having thus defeated the Megareans, Solon, with- 
out exacting any ransom, set at liberty all the pris- 
oners that were taken in the combat ; and, on the 
very spot where he had gained the Victory, he 
erected a temple to Mars, the god of war. 

Some time after the Megareans made several 
ineflectual struggles to recover Salamis ;: • and it 
was at last agreed on both sides to refer the decis* 
ion of the matter to the arbitration of the Lacedas* 
monians. Solon proved before the Spartan depii« 
ties that Phylseus and Eurifaces, children of Ajax 
king of Salamis, had settled at Athens, and' had 
giveq to the Athenians the island in dispute, on 
condition that its inhabitants should receive in re- 
turn the freedom of Athens^ In farther confirma- 
tion of what he advanced, he caused several tombs 
to be opened, and made it appear that the people 
of Salamis turned the faces of their dead to the 
same quarter as the Athenians, whereas the Me* 
gareans deposited them in the opposite direction ;* 
and that, in fine, they caused the name of the fam- 
ily to which the dead belonged to be engraved on 
the coffin, a practice peculiar to the Athenians. 

It was not long, however, before the people of 
Megara made reprisals ; for the feuds which had 
long subsisted between the descendants of Cylon 
and those of Megacles had now risen to snch a 

* At Meffwr4t the feces of th< dead were directed to the east; 
at Athens Co the west.— ;Ston2ey'« lEtUofPhHot., Sohut ch. u* 
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height that the total destruction of the city seemed 
inevitable. At a former period, Cylon had formed 
a deep-laid scheme to seize on the sovereignty of 
Athens ; but his plot was discovered, and himself, 
'with several of his accomplices, put to death, i^hile 
those who could effect their escape saved them« 
selves by fleeing to the temple of MinerVa. '■ 

Megacles, who was then chief magistrate,* sue* 
ceeded so well l^ his insinuating address, that he 
persuaded the fugitives' to present themselves be- 
fore the judges ; and that they might not lose their 
freedom, to take hold of a thread which at the oth*^ 
er end should be attached to the statue of the god* 
dess. As they were descending' from the temple, 
the thread broke. This incident Megacles con« 
etrued into an incontrovertible proof that the god- 
dess had refused them her protection. He accord- 
ingly seized several of them, who were immediate- 
ly stoned by the people ; and even those Who had 
regained the altars were, without any respect for 
the sanctity of the place, almost all put to death ; 
a few individuals only, in whose favour the wives 
of the magistrates had interposed, were spared 
and restored to liberty. 

An action so infamous rendered the magistrates 
and their descendants exceedingly odious ; and 
from that time they were regarded with the great- 
est hatred by the people. Several years after, the 
descendants of Cylon became very powerful, and 
the animosity between the two parties was daily 
increasing. .Solon, who was at that time magis- 
trate, was afraid that their divisions might involve 
the ruin of the city ; and he giuned the assent of 

* Celled archoD by the Athei^aiis. « 
£ 
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both parties to the choice of arbitrators for the d 
cision of their disputes. The judges decided 
favour of the descendants of Cylon. All the pos- 
terity of Megacles were banished, the bones of their 
dead lifted from their graves and carried beyond 
the Athenian territory. The Megareans, however, 
profited by this favourable incideot; and wiieu 
these divisions were at the greatest height, they 
took up arms and recovered Salamis. 

Scarcely was this sedition appeased when there 
arose another, which threatened no less dangerous 
consequences. The poor were so much involved 
in debt that they were daily treated as slaves by 
their creditors, who, as they thought proper, either 
compelled them to work or exposed them for sale. 
A great number of the poorer citizens therefore 
assembled together, resolved to choose a leader, 
and in future to provide sonie security against 
their being disposed of as slaves for not paying 
their debts at the day appointed, and likewise to 
oblige the magistrates to divide the wealth of the 
state equally, as Lycurgus had formerly done at 
Sparta. 

So violent were these commotions, and so heated 
by interested zeal were the seditious, that no remedy 
could be deviated to appease them. To bring afl 
di6^rences to an amicable termination, Solon wag 
by common consent chosen arbitrator. He discov- 
ered much hesitation about engaging in so difficult 
a task ; and it was only the desire of serving his 
country that made him at length resolve to comply. 
Every one had formerly heard him say that 
** equality prevented all disputes." This senti* 
"lent each interpreted in his own favour : the poox 
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ibupposed that he would put all the citizens on an 
equal footing ; while the rich, on the other hand, 
expected that he would proportion all things to the 
birth and dignity of the individuals. 

This sentiment of Solon, together with the man- . 
ner in which it was interpreted by either party, 
rendered him so agreeable to both, that they urged 
him to accept of the sovereign power. Even those 
who were not personally concerned in these broils, 
knowing no better cure for healing the divisions 
that had taken place, willingly consented to receive 
as their master one who was deemed the best as 
well as the wisest of men. From this proposal, 
however, Solon was very averse, and loudly declared 
that it should never obtain his consent. His best 
friends could not forbear blaming him : ^ You are 
very silly," said they to him. ** What ! under pre- 
tence of the odium attached to the empty name of 
tyrant, do you refuse a sovereignty which in the 
end shall be lawfully acquired ? Was not Tymon- 
das declared King of Euboea ? and does not Pittacus 
at present reign at Mytilene?" 

But to all these arguments Solon remained in- 
flexible. '' Lawful rule &nd sovereignty," replied 
he, ** are indeed fine offices and splendid situations ; 
but he who occupies them is on every side surround- 
ed by precipices ; and when a man has once en- 
tered upon them, there is no possibility of escaping." 
He could not be prevailed upon to accept of this 
magnificent offer ; and all his friends treated him 
as a fool and a madman. 

In the mean time Solon seriously applied himself 
to devise means for terminating those dissensions 
by which Athens was embroiled. He began by a 
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decree that all debts contracted previous to tha:k 
tiooe should be cancelled; and that for sucla 
DO demand should be made upon debtors.' To 
give an example to others, he himself remitted 
seven talents which he was entitled' to receive as 
his father's heir ; and, in order to prevent, for the 
future, the inconvenience which had occasioned aJl 
their troubles,. he declared that ail debts thereailer 
contracted on bodily security should be void.* 

Both parties were at first discontented : the rich, 
because they had lost their property ; and the poor, 
because they had not been placed on a footing of 
equality with the rich. Such general satisfactioiiy 
however, did the manifest utility of Solon's regula- 
tions produce in the end, that they chose him anew 
to appease discontents produced by three different 
factions which then divided Athens; vested him 
with full powers to amend the laws according to 
his mind, and to establish such a form of govern- 
ment as he thought proper. 

Those living in the mountainous parts of the 
country wished for a form of government purely 
republican, in which the people fdone have the man- 
agement of public affairs ; those who inhabited the 
level parts were of opinion ' that an oligarchy, in 
which the affiiirs of the state are committed to the 
direction of a few of the most considerable citizens, 
was to be preferred ; while those who occupied the 
seacoasts aesired a mixed form of government, in 
which the rulers are chosen from both classes of 
citizens. Solon, who was now chosen arbitrator, 

* Bjr bodily secaritT is here meant a right in the creditor to 
treat ma debtor aa a alave in case of failure to falfil hia stipala 
tiona. 
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iiritb absolute power, begaa by annulling, as- too 
severe, all the laws of Draco, bis predecessor. 

Such was the sanguinary spirit of Draco's laws, 
that the slightest offences, as well as the most enor. 
mous crimes, were punished with death. Thus, to 
be convicted of laziness, of stealing fruits or herbs, 
was no less dangerous than to commit sacrilege^ 
murder, or whatever else may be deemed the most 
/infamous crime; and it was this indiscriminate 
severity which caused it to be said of these laws 
that ** they were written with blood." Draco was 
one day asked why ho had appointed death for 
every crime without distinction. " Because," he 
replied, '* the least deserves that punishment, and I 
am acquainted with nothing more severe for the 
most enormous." 

Solon divided the citizens into three classes, ar. 
ranging them according to the wealth of which each 
individual was at the time possessed. To the direc* 
tion of public affairs he admitted all the people, ex- 
cept artisans who lived by their labour ; and these 
he excluded from public offices, and from the en 
joyment of the same privileges as other citizens. 
The chief magistrate he decreed should be always 
chosen from am9ng the citizens of the first class. 

He decided that if, in a sedition, any person es- 
poused the interests .of neither party, he should be 
noted as infamous ;''* that women should bring to 

* The infamy to which sach persons were subjected was 
called by the Greeks ariiiia ; and as in the tweWe tables amoogf 
the Romans the denunciation against those who had been guilty 
of certain crimes was taeer esto^ let him be accursed, so amoAg 
the Greeks, and particularly in the laws of Solon here alluded 
to, it was armos c$^. This word denotes, as its et^rmology im- 
ports, the deprivation of certain hoQours and .priYilegM. The 

E3 
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dwir hadmni l m as a dowry only three 
gown% with aome hom^old fomitine of small 
Taloe; and that an aduheier, taken in the act, 
uMa be pot to death with imponi^. 

He diGtunacribed the expeoaea of females, and 
abolished seretal ceremonies which they had been 
aoeoslomed to obserre. 
- He prohibiled speaking iU of the dead. 

He pennitled persons who had no children to 
adopt any they pleased as heirs, provided they 
fosBcsscd the use of their reason when their testa- 
ments were firamed. 

Any one who had dissipated his fortone was 
doomed to receive .a mark of infiimyy and to be de- 
prived of all Ms priyileges, in the same manner as 
one who did not maintain his parents in their old 
age. But the son was not bound to maintain his 
fiither, miless he had caused him to be taught a 
trade in his youth* 

No stranger, unless banished fbreTer from his 
native country, or unless he came to Athens with 
his whole fiimily, to prosecute some professian, 
could be made a citizen. 

He greatly diminished the rewards usually be- 
stowed on the athlets, or wrestler^ 

psnoa who was aniuf, in aoom caaei retained his poaeesnoDfl^ 
imt was denied the priTilege of deliyering an oration to the peo- 
ple, or of saihng to Ionia, or to some paLrtictilar country. The 
mrifuf who became so from being indebted to the public ex- 
cheqaer. was for a time deprived of the privileges of a free citi- 
sen, and had his goods co n fiscated. The ariftof who had been 
oonvicted of theft, perjury, or any other notorious crime, wis 
fyt9f0i deprived of all the privile|^ of a free citizen, both tMX 
tad sacred, and the punishment mflicted on himself descended 
to his posterity.— Kid. Pfitf.,w^.M. Vwg. Laer.,vit, SoL^nai 
P«iUr*s AtUiq., book i., chap. 25. 
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i He decreed that the public should educate the 
children of those who had fallen fighting for their 
' country: 

That a tutor should not live in tile same house 
vith the mother of his pupils, and that the nearest 
heir should never be chosen tutor : 

That robbery should be punished with death : 
and that he who had put out one of the eyes ofian- 
otber, should be condemned to lose both his own. 

All Solon's laws were engraved on tables. The 
counsellors assembled together, bound themselves 
by an oath strictly to observe them, and to cause 
others to do the same. Those, also, to whom their 
execution was committed, solemnly swore that, if 
any one of them failed in his duty, he would hold 
himself obliged to present to the temple of ApoUo 
B golden statue as heavy as himself. There were 
judges appointed to interpret the laws whenever 
any dispute i]> regard to their meaning might arise 
'among the people. 

As Solon was one day composing his laws, An* 
acharsis made himself merry with his undertaking : 
** What !" said he, " do you expect by a few wri- 
tings to repress the injustice and passions of men ? 
Such decrees,'* added he, '^ aptly resemble spiders' 
webs, which entrap flies only." ^ Men take good 
care of those things," replied Solon, << concerning 
which they themselves are agreed : such shall be 
the nature and spirit of my laws, that the citizens 
shall perceive their interest to lie more in the ob- 
servance than in the violation of them." 

He was asked why he had made no law against 
parricide. *' Because/' he answered, ^l cannot 
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persoade iii3r8e1f that there ever should be any one 
80 depraved as to kill his fether or his mother." 

To his friends he used to say, that a man of 
■izty years of %ige ought neither to fear death nor 
to complain of the evils of life : 

That courtiers resembled certain modes of cal. 
culation used in casting up accounts ; for that they 
represented more or leas, according to the niind of 
the prince : 

That those who approached princes ought not to 
advise them to what was most agreeable, but to 
what Was most advantageous to them : 

That we have no guide by which to regulate our 
conduct better than reason ; and that, before we 
say or do anything, this guide ought always to be 
consulted : 

That we ought to rely more on a man's honesty 
than upon his oath : 

That a man should never choose his friends 
from slight or casual incidents ; but that to t^r 
asunder the bonds of friendship when once united 
was extremely dangerous :* 

That the most certain and prompt way of repell* 
ing injury was to forget it : 

That a man ought not to intrude himself into 
command till he has learned to obey : 

That lying should be treated with universal ab* 
horrence : 

Lastly, That the cods should be honoured, pa« 
rents reverenced, and no intercourse held with the 
wicked. 

* If this precept were observed, we shoald bear less of the 
pD&ithfulness of friends, and less of their scarcity. It would 
be among the good alone that friendships would be formed, eiak 
by jUm good they woold neyer be violated. 
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Solon perceived that Pisistratus was ibrming a 
large pbrty at Athens, and pursuing measures for 
possessing himself of sovereign power. He ac- 
cordin^y used his utmost efforts to frustrate his 
designs. He assembled the people in the market- 
place, where he himself appeared completely arm- 
ed, and discovered to them the enterprise of Pisis- 
tratus. ** Oh, Athenians," said he, ** I am wiser 
than those who are ignorant of the base designs of 
Pisistratus, and braver than those who, knowing 
them, are deterred by pusillanimity and cowardice 
from opposing them. I am willing to put myself 
at your head, and generously to expose my life in 
the defence of Hberty." 

|r The people, however, inclined to favour Pisis- 
tratus, and treated Solon as frantic. Some days 
after Pisistratus wounded himself, e^d in this con- 
dition, all l^eeding, caused himself to be conveyed 
in a chariot into the middle of the market-place ; 
giving out that his enemies had treacherously laid 
hands on him, and reduced him to the pitiable 
plight in which they saw him. 

By this expedient he engaged on his side the 
passions of the unthinking populace,*who were now 
ready to take up arms in his favour. '< Oh son of 
Hippocrasus," said Solon to him, " you act the part 
of Ulysses very ill. Ulysses wounded himself to 
deceive his enemies, but you have wounded your- 
self to deceive your countrymen." 

The people assembled ; Pisistratus requested- a 
guard of fifty men ; Solon remonstrated against it 
with the greatest earnestness, demonstrating to his 
countrymen the dangerous consequences of such 
an innovation ; but his arguments had no effect on 
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the blind and heated populace, who granted Pisis- 
tratuB, instead of fifty, a guard of four hundred men, 
with permission to levy troops for the purpose of 
making himself master of the citadel. The chief 
citizens were struck with consternation ; but every 
one, to whichever of the parties he was attached, 
now thought only of retiring. 

Solon remained firm, reproaching his country- 
men for their baseness and pusillanimity. «* For- 
merly," said he, •* it was eafiier for you to have pre- 
vented this tyranny before it had acquired strength; 
but, now that it is established, it will be more glo- 
rious for you totally to abolish and extirpate iu" 

When he saw that all his arguments could not 
recover his fellow-citizens from their stupe&ction, 
he went home, took his arms, repaired to the door 
of the senate, and, leaning them against it, he ex- 
claimed, " Oh, my dear country ! I have aided thee 
with all the assistance which my words and actions 
could afford ! I take the gods to witness that I 
have neglected nothing in the defence of the laws 
and liberty of my country ! Oh, my dear country ! 
since I am the only man who declares himself the 
enemy of the tyrant, and since all others are dis- 
posed to receive him as their master, I leave thee, 
I abandon thee forever !" 

As Solon could never form the resolution to obey 
Pisistratus, and, besides, as he was afraid that the 
Athenians might oblige him to alter his own laws, 
to the observance of which they had bound them- 
iselves by oath, he preferred a voluntary exile, with 
the pleasure of travelling and enlarging his knowl- 
edge of the world, to living at Athens in a situation 
so disagreeable. He accordingly went into Egypt, 
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•where he lived some time at the court of Amasis. 
Pisistratus, who had the highest veDeratlon for So*' 
Ion, was much affected at his retreat ; and, to in- 
duce him to return, he wrote to him the following 
courteous letter : 

" I am not the only Greek who has procured for 
himself the sovereignty of his country : nor do I, 
in my present situation, act in any respect contrary 
to the laws or to the gods. I am descended from 
Codrusj and the< Athenians hound themselves by 
oath to preserve the government for his posterity. 
Besides, I take greater care that your laws are 
rigidly observed, than could be the case if the state 
were gqverned by the populace. With the taxes 
which I found estaBlished . I am contented; and, 
' with the exception of those, honours which are due 
to my station, there is nothing by which I am dis- 
tinguished from the meanest citizen. I harbour bo 
resentment against you for the discovery which 
you made of my designs. I am persuaded that 
your conduct on this occasion proceeded from love 
to your country rather than from hatred to me ; 
and this, because you did not know how I was to 
govern ; for, had you known it, you would not, per- 
haps, have disapproved of my undertaking. Re- 
turn, then, with, confidence ; and since I have nev- 
er discovered any inclination to gratify resentment, 
even in the case of those who have always been 
my enemies, believe me when I say that Solon has 
nothing to fear from Pisistratus. I will consider 
you as my best friend, and you shall enjoy every 
accommodation near myself ; for I know you to be 
incapable of any breach of faith. If you have rea-* 
sons that will prevent your return to Athens, you 
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To tltti letter Sojoo nade tlie ick^oving reply : 

]y to jQor beeonaing tynot, I was among y<oui 
{nead$t9nd ougfat oot now to be more odioas to 
joa tbau 9aj c^bta vfao bates tjianny. I leave 
asf nao to judge lor himself whether it be better 
bt the Athwiiani to be pwr era ed by an ahaoliito 
master or by serend magistralBB. I ooofesB that 
700 aie the best of tynuits» but I do not think it my 
duty to return to Athens ; fi>r, having there estab- 
lished a free gpremment, and refiised the chief ad- 
miotstrationof ity were I to return I might be justly 
lamed, and be supposed to approve your conduct.'^ 

Solon wrote another letter to Epimenides in tho 
Mlowiog terms : 

*^ As my laws were not destined to produce mndi 
ffoody SO, having been infringed, little advantage 
has resulted from them. The good intentions of 
legislatorf, or even of the gods, can advantage 
states only in proportion to the good intentions of 
those by whose sovereign direction the people are 

governed* My laws have been of little advantage ; 
ut thoie who have violated them by suffering Pisis- 
tratus to usurp despotic power, have overturned 
the republic* I foretold the consequences, but was 
not believed. Pisistratus, who flattered the Athe« 
nlans, appeared to them more faithful than I, who 
told them the truth. I offered to put myself at the 
liead of the citizens, to prevent those evils which 
have now befallen them ; but, while guards were 
granted to Pieistratus, who by them reduced the 
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whole cUy to slavery, I was treated as a fool ; so 
that to retire from my native country as I have 
done was the most eligible course I could adopt." 

Croesus, king of Lydia, had rendered all the 
Asiatic Greeks tributary to him ; . and, for various 
reasons, many of the most powerful men of that age 
left Greece and retired to Sardis^ the Lydian capi. 
tal, whioh city was then flourishing in richer and 
renown. Tlue &vourable terms io which Solon 
was mentioned there, excited in Crcesus a desire to 
see fiim, and he accordingly sent a message en« 
treating him to come and reside with him. To 
this So]f>n returned the following answer : 

" The friendship which you have testified for 
me I highly value ; and I appeal to thor^ods, that, 
unless I had long ago resolved to live in a free 
state, I would prefer your kingdom to Athens itself 
during the tyranny of Pisistratus. The manner of 
life whicK I have adopted I can enjov with greater 
tranquillity iThefe all are equal ; but, m order that I 
may have the pleasure of being some time with 
you, I shall pay you a visit." 

In compliance with -the solicitation of Croesus, 
who discQvered greal eagerness to see him, Solon 
set off for Sardis. Passing through Lydia, he met 
with many grandees, whose retinues exhibited all 
the splendour of f egal magnificence ; and he ima. 
gined each of them, as they appeared in succession, . 
to be the king. He was at last introduced into the 
presence of Crcesus, who was waiting for him seat- 
ed on his throne, and purposely arrayed in the rich- 
est vestments that his wardrobe could afford. 

In Solon there appeared no indication of aston« 
ishment at the sight of so much magpuiicence. 

F 
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** My guest/' said Croesus to him, ^ fame has dsade 
me acquainted with your wisdom : I know that you 
have travelled much ; but have you ever seen any 
one dressed so splendidly as I am ?" " Yes," re- 
plied Solon ; ^* pheasants, dunghill-cocks, and pea- 
cocks, are possessed of something more magnifi- 
cent, since ail their brilliancy is the gift of nature, 
and therefore the acquisition of it is free from care." 
At an answer -so unexpected Croesus was greatly 
surprised : he ordered his servants, thereforie, to 
open all his treasures, and to display before Solon 
whatever was most precious In his palace ; after 
which he invited him a second time into his pres* 
ence. " Have you ever seen," said he to him, " a 
man happier than I X^ " Yes," returned Solon 5 
** one Tellus^ an Athenian citizen, who, in an afflu- 
ent state, has lived an honest man. He has left 
with a comfortable provision two children who 
are very mu^h* esteemed, and he himself died un- 
der arms w];ten gaining a victory for%is country^ 
The Athenians have erected a monument -to him 
in the very place where he fell, and have distin* 
guished his name with great honours." 

At this answer Crcosus ws|^ no less astonished 
than at the former. He now thought Solon a fool. 
** Well, then," resumed he, " who is the happiest 
man after Tellus?" "There were in former 
times," answered the philosopher, **two brothers, 
one t)f whom was named Cleobis, the other Bito. 
They w'ere possessed of such bodily strength that 
they were always victorious in all kinds of combat, 
and they were perfectly united in affection. On a 
certain festival day, their mother, whom they ten- 

-h' JAved. fiii'J wljo was priestess uf Juiiu, was 
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obliged to sacrifice at the^ temple. Perceiving that 
too much time had been speQt in bringing the oxea 
by which she was to have been drawn thither, 
Cieobia and Bito yoked themselves to the car, «and 
drew their mother to the destined place. The 
j>eople loaded them with a thousand benedictions. 
Transported with joy, their mother entreated Juno 
to bestow on them * that which was most for their 
advantage.' When they had finished the sacrifice 
and enjoyed the repast, tfiey went to bed, and— 
both died that night." 

CroBSus could no longer conceal his indignation : 
** What!" replied he, "do you then find no place 
for me among the number of the happy ?" ** O 
king of the Lydians !" answered Solon, " you are. 
possessed df ^reat ricfies, and are the sovereign of 
many nations ; but to so great Vicissitudes is hu- 
manity subject, that it is impossible to decide on 
the felicity of any man till he shall finish the career 
of Iife4 That time is qpntinually producing new 
accidents is indubitable. Till the combat be termi- 
nated, confidence in victory is premature." 

CrcBsus was still dissatisfied, dismissed Solon, 
ancl desired never to see' him again. iE^op, who 
was then at Sardis,* having been sent for to amuse 
CroBsus, was much chagrined on account of the 
ungracious reception given to a man sp deserved- 
ly distinguished; ^ O Solon !" said he to him, 
" princes ought never to be approached, or, if ap- 
proached, it should be only with a design to say in 
every case what is agreeable to them. " On th^ 
contrary," replied Soion, *< there is no case in which 
a man ought to approach them but to oflTer them 
the best advice tluit he can, and always firmly to 
adhere to truth." 
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Cynm hud detained bb a prisooer Astyages, 
grandfather by the motl^r'a aide, and had deprived 
him of all his dominions. Cnssus was offended 
at this conduct, and, espousing the interests of 
Astyages, made war against the Persians. As he 
was possessed of immense riches, and saw himself 
at the head of a nation esteemed the most warlike 
on earth, he thought that nothing was impossible to 
him. Defeated, however, with great loss, he was 
obliged to retire to Sardis, where, after a siege of 
fourteen days, he was taken prisoner. He was 
brought before Cyrus, and by his command loaded 
with chains ; after which he was immediately 
raised upon the top of a pile of wood, in the midst 
of fourteen Lydian youths, to be there burned aliye 
in the presence of the Peraian monarch and.aU 
his soldiers. 

When fire was put to the pile, Croesus, in this 
pitiable situation, recollected the saying of Solon ; 
and, sighing, he exclaim^, ** O Solon ! Splon !'' 
This excited the suriosity of Cyrus, who sent to 
ask whether this were some god whom in his mis. 
fortunes he invoke. Orossus made no reply; 
but at last, when constrained to speak, he mourn, 
fully exclaimed, ^ Alas ! I have just named a man 
whom kings should have always, nea^ them, and 
whose conversation they ought to value more than 
all their treasures and maenificence." He was 
urged to proceed. " He is, continued he, " a wise 
man of Greece, for whom I sent for the express 
purpose that he might admire my prosperity. He 
coldly said to me, as if he wished to show me that 
it was nothing but a foolish vanity, that I must 
"vait to the end of my life ; that a man should not 
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presume on a stAte of happiness which was subject 
to an infinity of calamities ; and now I acknowl- 
edge the truth of all be then told me." 

While Crc^us was speaking fire had been put 
to the bottom of the pile, and it was now rising to 
the top. Cyrus was very much afiected with the 
mrords of Croesus. The now wretched conditipn 
of a prince once so powerful tnade him descend 
into his own mind. The consideration that a like 
disaster might befal| himself at some future period 
of his life excited fearful apprehensions ; he com- 
manded the fire, thereforerto h^ immediately ex- 
tinguished, and the cUkins of Croesus to be taken 
off, and afterward conferred upon him alt possi« 
ble honours, and mafde use of his advice in the most 
important affairs^ 

Solon, on leaving Croesus, retired into Cilicia, 
where he buift a city (Called afle^ his own name. 
Solos. Beiilg informed that Pisistratus still main, 
tained himself in the tyranny at Athens, and that 
the Athenians, now repented of their not having 
opposed his usurpation, Solon wrote to them as 
follows : • 

" You are very much in the wrong to blame the 
gods for your present misery. If you sufief now, 
you ought to attribute it to your own levity and 
folly in not listening to those who were well af» 
fected to their country, and m allowing your- 
selves to be entrapped by ^e fair words and the 
cunning of a man whose only object was to deceive 
you. You gave him permission to levy guards, 
who during the rest of yoUr lives will serve to 
keep you in slavery." 

Periander, tyrant of Corinth^ ac^uaintef} him with 

F2 
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the state of his tiffidra aad begged hia adviee^ 
when Solon wrote to him the following letter : 

** You write to me that many have entered into 
a eonspiracy against you. Though you deliver 
yourself from all your enemies by putting them 
to death, you will not greatly advance your inter- 
est : those even in whom you confide will lay 
snares for you. These will consist of one, perhaps, 
who will be afraid for himself; of another who can- 
not approve of your jealous measures ; and, in fioey 
t of a third, who ehall think that he is thus doing a 
service to his country. The best step you can 
take is to renounce the tyranny ; but if you cai^ 
not bring yourself to this resolution, employ a num- 
ber of foreign troops sufficient V> keep the country 
under the yoke, that you may have nothing to fear, 
nor be compelled to banish any of your subjects." 

Solon next t^velled to Cyprtis, and there, he 
contracted a friendship with rhiloc^rus, prince 
. of GSpia. That city was built in a very i^erii 
place : Solon advised him, therefore, to transfer ft 
to a more fertile part 6f the country. He chose 
for him a beautiful, level, and very fruitful situa- 
tion, an^ conducted the enterprise in person with 
great success. Philocyprus, from a sense of grat- 
itude, named the new city Solos. 

At no period of his life was Solon an enemy to 
pleasure. He loved good cheer, musiC) and whctt- 
ever can contribute to render liife agreeable ; but 
he hated theatrical representations, where the ob- 
ject of invention was simply to please ; this he 
thought pernicious to the state, and calculated to 
produce dissension and sedition. ' 

When Solon was in high esteem at Athensy Tbes- 



Sm began to act tragedies oomposed 1^ hitnaeU; 
y their noreltj the pec^Ie were astonished aad 
ddighted. At one of thede^ Solon, who was fbnd 
of entertainment, hap^ned one day to be present ; 
«nd, when all was over, he desired to speak with 
Thespis. **' Are you not ashamed,*' said he to him, 
^ to lie before so many people f '^ There is no* 
thing ill in it," replied Thespis, '< for the intention 
of it is merely to excite a kugh." ** Yes,** return* 
ed Solon, striking the ground with a stick which 
was in his hand, ^ but if soeh lies be approved by 
iaogfaing, we siiall soon find lying introduced into 
public transactions and the most serious biiai* 
ness."* It was >n alliuion to these representations 
that Solon cried out, wnen Pisistratus was carried 
bleeding to the forum, ^ Be)iold the unhappy source 
of all theseVraucjs !" 

" The estoblishment of the Areopagus is .by some 
attributed to Solon. This was a council composed 
of those who had borne all the public offices at 
Athens. Solon was dne day askea what state was 
the most civilized. ** That," repKed he, " in which 
Ae citizens, having themselves received no prove* 
oation, pursue with as much warmth the repara* 
tion of an injury done to another as if they had 
personally received it." 

Towards the end of his life he began a poem, 
the groundwork of which was an account he had 
received in Bgypt concerning a certain island 



* Thii is 8 remark which cannot be too vrjuwly recommend- 
ed to the attention of the yoonr. The approach of vice 10 
gradual; and ahe frequently endeavo\;ir8, but too successful- 
Ij, to allure the unwary under the name of innocence, if not of 
virtse. 
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eaOed AdantiSy^ anid to be tttaated beyond the 
known ocean ; bol before the oompletion o€* tins 
work he wae removed \rj deaths This happened 
in Cypmsy in the &dth Olympiad, and in abom the 
aeveoty-eigfath year oi his age.f He left orden 
ihai hia body ahoakl be carried to Sahunia, tbat it 
■hoold be burned, and that the ashea ahould be 
aoatlered over the country by the winda. After 
hia death the Atheniana erected to his meoiory a 
atatue of bronze, by which he waa lepreaented with 
Mb code of laws in hia hand, and diesaed as a 
prince of the people. The inhahitantB of SalanuB 
erected another, which exhibited him as an orator, 
apeaking in public, with his h^ada concealed in 
the folds. of hia robe. 

* For a particnkr account of this soppoaed ialftid, see aiticl^ 
^tlantia, Anthoo's Classical Dictionary.— Am. Bd. , 

t Bj I>iogenes Laertins we are informed that*" SoIod was 
werj old about the 52d Olympiad, when i£sop, tiia anthor of 
the Fables {>^oirqiot) floansoed. According to Hermippas," 
continues our anthor, **he died at Pise immediately after em- 
bracing his son, who had been crowned victor at the Olympic 
games. His death was occasioned br the violent efbft of im- 
moderate joy on a constitution already shatteredT and much de- 
bilitated by the infiriQities of age." This account of his death 
accords well with the anecdote told of him on his $r8t visit to 
Tholes,— See p, i5. 
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PITTACUS, 

PiTTAcns, son of Hirraditis the Thraeian, wai^ 
born at M ytilene, a small town in the island of Les- 
bos, about the 20th Olympiad* During his youth 
he was distinguished by enterprise, being a brave 
soldier, an active and skilful officer, and always a 
good citizen : he held the maxim that one should 
suit himself to the times, and avail himself of op*^ 
pQrtunities.* 

His first enterprise Va6 to enter into a league 
with the brother of Aleaeus' against the tyrant 
Melanchros, who had usufp0d the sovereignty of 
the island of Lesbds, whom he defeated. By this 
action he acquired great military fyxAe* 

A dispute concerning the territory of Achillea 
had given rise to a long and destructive war be* 
tween the Mytilenians and Athenians. The Myt« 
ilenians chose Pittacus for their commander. 
When the two armies were in sight of each other 
and ready to engage, Pittacus proposed to decide 
the contest by single combfeit, and challenged as his 
antagonist Phrynon, the Athenian general, who 
had come off victorious in every kind of combat, 
and been frequently crowned in the Olympic games. 
Pblrynon accepted the challenge ; and it was de- 
cided that the vibtor should be considered the con- 
queror of the territory in dispute.. 

* This i^ a good niaxim only when directed by right principle. 
The instancef ia which it acttiated Pittacus are selcfoai such 
MM eJKite our approbation. 
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to v>e open vpaoe UtiamM ttae two 
I^iiacai bad ocMioeaied a net aoder htt diield ; and 
of tuts he ao mitfskuj avaijed iiin— p.f, that w^lieo 
PhrynoD acciiicd to nave Doeni:^ to fear, he eatan- 
<f;led ham ia ityCxdaimiBi^ **l have noC oaogiit a 
van, but a fiah.*^ Pmacoa kilied his aotaigooisl 
m fljg^ of both amiBa, and lemiinpii, eooaeqnent- 
ly, master ai the tenitorr. 

FnMD tfaia originated the c iw t iwn of exfaifadiiig 
penoos fightiog with nali in the'theatie for the 
diversioa of tAe people. 

When the adreatiiroos spirit of PittacoB had be- 
eome tempeied hf a^ lie began giadoallj to ac- 
qoire a taste for the qiueC repose of philosophjiu 
The Mytileaiaiia, by wh^m he was mnch reelected, 
conferred on him the chief mag feitr aqr of their city. 
By long and painful experience h/b bald been taught 
to regard the diifeieat aspects of fortime with tiie 
utmost equanimity ; and when he had established 
good order in the state, he voluntarily resigned his 
office^ afier holding it for twelve years, and entire* 
ly relinqiusbed the management of state affiiirs. 
. Promhavingeagerly desired the gifts of fortune, 
Pittacus came at lengthto regard them with con- 
tempt* As a reward *for lus many services, the 
Mytileniaiis ofiered him a fine estate, watered with 
rivulets, and beautified with woods and vines ; aiid 
also several farm^, the revenues of which would 
have enabled him to live with splendour in his re* 
treat* Pittacus, taking up his javelin, threw it with 

all his force, and declared himself satisfied with a 

•\ 

* In t)ilf tctioii tbeie wai n/o valpor, and in the spoech there 
Is M little wisdom. 
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portion of the estate, equal to the square of the space 
over which his javeUn had passed.'^ The magis* 
trates, surprised at his moderatioDy begged to know 
his reasons for it ; when he answered; without far» 
ther explanation, ''A part is more advantageous 
than the whole." 

CrcBsus, wrote to him, entreating him to come 
and behold his riches ; to which Pittaeus answered x 
" You wish to bring me into Lydia to see your 
treasures : without seeing them, I do not doubt but 
the son of Halyattes is the most powerful of kings ; 
but though I had all you possess, I should be no 
richer than' I am at present.* I have no need of 
wealth : with the little ftiat *is necessary for the 
subsistence of myself and|a few friends, 1 am con« 
tented. To gratify you; however, I shall pay you 
a ^sit." 

Having subjugated the Asiatic Greeks, CrcBsus 
reisolved to fit out a fleet in order to render himself 
master of the islands ; and It was at this time that 
Pittaeus came to . Sardis* Croesus asked him if 
there was anything new in Greece i '' Prince,!' said 
Pittaeus to him, '* the islanders have purchased ten 
thousand horses, and they have resolved to make 
war against you, and to attack Sardis itself." 

Croesus understood the philosopher to be sincere t 
''May the*gods,^' said he, "inspire the islanders 
with the thought of attacking the Lydians with 
cavalry !" " I suppose," returned Pittaeus, " that 
you wish to see the islanders on horseback upon 
land : you are iif the right ; but do you not think 

* According to some, a hundred lugerat each of which contam^ 
h space of 240 fieet in iength> and 120 in breadth.— Com. JSej^ 
Thrasyb., 4* 
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Aftt tbey wiU laugh heartily when they understand 
that you intend to hring a naval force against them ? 
They will be charmed with meeting you and you/ 
Lydians on sea, that they may avenge the hard for- 
tune of the Greeks whom you have reduced to 
slavery." Croesus supposed that Pittacus vras ac- 
quainted with his design ; he therefore abandoned 
it, and made an allianc^ with the islanders*. 

The person of Pittacus was very deformed : he 
had always sore eyes ; was very corpulent ; was 
negligent in his dress ; and from weakness or dis- 
tortion in his feet, his gait was Very ungraceful. 
He had married the d&ughter of the legislator Draco, 
who was a ybman of a fiery temper and of iusap- 
portable insolence : she valued herself on her birth, 
and entertained the most* sovereign contempt for 
her husband, because he was not handsome. 

Pittacus had one day inviteci several of .his phil- 
osophical friends to dine with him. When every- 
thing was ready and dinner on the table, his wife, 
who was continually in ill humour, overturned the 
whole : Pittacus apologized to his guests by say- 
ing, without the' slightest emotion, '* This is a silly 
woman ; we must excuse her weakness.'' 

The misunderstanding which had always sub- 
sisted between him tfnd hii» wife ^ve him a great 
aversion to ill-matched m&rriages. There came a 
man to him one day to ask his advice in a case of 
this kind. * He had in his choice two women, the 
one nearly on a level with himself, the other of a 
rank considerably higher both byWth and fortune; 
and the question was, which of them he ought to 
select. *'Gro," said 'Pittacus to him (raising the 
staff on which he was leaning, and pointii^ with 
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it), '^ go to the children that you see met together 
at play there, and follow theun^Ldvice." The chiU 
dren, highly delighted with the incident, said to him^ 
'^Choose your equal." This determined him to 
think no longer of the one whose station was above 
his own, and to marry her who was on a level with 
himself. 

So temperate was Pittacus, that, although Myti- 
lene abounded with the most delicious wines, he 
seldom dra^k anything but springpwater. He se- 
cretly advised Periander to abstain from wine« if 
he wished to succeed in the design he had formed of 
becoming master of Corinth and of retaining the 
tyranny.* He ordained that a man who commit- 
ted a fault when drunk should be douUy punished. 

He used to say that necessity was a thing so 
strong that even the gods were subject to its laws : 
that it was in the government of the state that a 
man could best discover the extent of. his genius: 
that wise men ought to anticipate the misfortuoas 
which may befall them, that they may have it in 
their power to prevent them ; and that, when th^ 
have taken place, men of spirit should support- them 

* There are many things in the life of this philosopher that 
have certainly no just claim on our admiration. His conduct to 
Pfaryngn was cowardly and cunning, and his speech on the oc- 
casion unmanly and foolish. Ijn his conversation with CroBSUf, 
he does not hesitate to tell a falsehood, and here he advises Peri- 
ander to avoid a vice whose effects terminated in himself, that 
he might be the better able to carry on a train of crimes and bar* 
barity, the mischief of which would extend to thousands. On 
many sinubir passages no remarks have been made, since Ihe 
moral turpitude is so apparent that it cannot faU of being de- 
tected and detested by the youngest of ray readers. In these 
phiktsophers we meet with much to admire and much to avoid ; 
but if our conduct be not better than theirs, we oursthwe ase 
loone, inaamach as our advantages aie ininitely gieatei^ 
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with magnanimity : that it is very difficult to be 
a good man: tiuit»there ia notliing better for a 
man than to execute well whatever he may be at 
the present engaged in :* that, in order to sue- 
ceed, a man must form his plans with cautioa, and 
execute them with promptitude: that those vie- 
tories are the most valuable which are gained with- 
out the effusion of blood ; and that an empire be 
properly governed, the king and all in authority 
must be as obedient to the laws as ^he meanest 
subject. 

When you are about to attempt anything (he 
used to say to his followers), never boast of it ; for 
if you should chance to fail in your undertaking 
you will be ridiculed. Never reproach any one 
with his bad fortune, lest you yourself should be 
afterward reduced to the like situation. Speak ill 
of no one, not even of your enemies. Be atten- 
tive to your friends, and take care not to lose them ; 
but live among them with as much circumspection 
as though they were one day to be your greatest 
enemies.f Love chastity, frugality, and truth. 
Reverence the gods. Restore with fidelity what- 
ever is committed to your care ; and never reveal 
a secret. 

A large sum of money was sent to him in his re- 
tirement by Croesus. Pittacus, however, did not 
think proper to accept it, and returned this answer : 
** I am already the one half richer than I would 

* Similar to this is the maxim of Lord Chesterfield : " Then 
is nothing worth doing at all, but is worth doing well." 

"t This IS to treat our/rieii<i» as meimet; but were we to 
form a maxim on this subject in accordance with the smrit of 
Christianity, we should say, ** Treat your enemies as mends, 
ani they wm soon become such.'* 
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wkh to be ; for my brother has died without chil- 
dreOy and I succeed to his fortme.'' 

The repartees of Pittacus were always prompt 
and strikiog : whatever question was proposed to 
him, he was never en^arrassed for a reply. He 
was one day asked, '* What is the most changev 
able thing f * ** The course of waters," he replied, 
*'and the humour of women." ''What is it that 
ought to be put off as long as possible ?" " To 
borrow money of a friend." *• What is it that 
should be done in every place and at all times ?" 
** To profit by the good and the evil whiclv happen." 
"What is most agreeable?" " Opportunity.** 
"The most secret?" "Futurity." "The most 
faithful?" "Land." "The most unfaithful?" 
« Sea." 

Phocaicus told him one day that he had a de- 
sign to ask a gentleman for something which he 
had in his mind. "You may save yourself the 
trouble," answered Pittacus ; " yoa will never find 
it." 

Tyrrseus, the son of Pittacus, happened to be one 
day at Cums in a barber's shop, where the 3roung 
people usually met to discourse about the occur- 
rences of the time. A tradesman unguardedly 
thre# a hatchet, which struck the head of Tyrrse. 
us, and split it open. The inhabitants of CumsB 
laid hold of him as a murderer, and brought him 
before the father of the deceased. Pittacus, hav- 
ing obtained accurate information of all the cir- ^ 
cumstances, found that no blame could be attached 
to the tradesman : he dismissed him fully acquit- 
ted : " because," said he, " a fault committed with- 
out intention merits pardon ; and he who aveqges 
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it by punishing the innocent unjustly, becometf 
himself culpable." 

Pittacus sometimes amused himself with poetry, 
and wrote his laws and several other works in 
Terse. His most usual exercise was turning a 
stone to grind com. 

He was the master of Pherecydes, whom some 
have reckoned among the wise men of Greece, and 
whose end was very extraordinary. It is said that, 
one day, when the war between the Ephesians and 
the Magnesions had risen to its greatest height, 
Pherecydss, who had warmly espoused the interests 
of the former, met a man on his way, whom he 
asked to what country he belonged. When he 
learned that he was an Ephesian, '*Take me by 
the legs," said he to him, <' drag me into the coun- 
try of the Magnesians, and instantly go and iftform 
the Ephesians how Pherecydes wished you to treat 
him : be sure to tell them not to Ml to bury me 
when they obtain the victory.*' 

The man dragged Pherecydes into the Magne* 
sian territory as he was requested, and immediate- 
ly went and related his adventure at Epbesus. 
Th» Ephesians, being inspired with the most san- 
guine hopes of success, gave their enemies battle 
the next day, and acquired a complete vlctoiy. 
They immediately went to the place where they 
were told Pherecydes was, and, finding him dead 
there, they buried him, and "honoured him with 
magoificent ftineral obsequies. 

Pittacus died in the 52d Olympiad, in the island 
of Lesbosi at the age of seventy years. 
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BIAS. 

Bias of Priene, a small town of Caria, was in 
great repute during the reigns of Halyattes and 
OroBsus, kings of Lydia, from the 40th Olympiad 
till ^is death. He was an excellent citizen, and 
remarkably disinterested ; an acute politician^ and 
aji accomplished gentleman. 

Though born to great riches, he lived without 
splendour, and expended his fortune in relieving the 
needy. He was esteemed the most eloquent orator 
of his time, and desired to reap no other advan- 
tage from this talent than that of glory to his 
country. He employed his skill in that art in de- * 
fending the poor and the distressed, though 1^ 
never undertook any cause which he did not beljeve 
to be just ; and hence it became -proverbial all over 
the country, when one would signify that a cause 
[ was good, to say, it was " one which Bias would 
have undertaken ;" and when they would give the 
highest praise to an orator, that *^ he was more suc- 
cessful than even Bias himself." 

It happened at one time that pirates landed in 
the Peloponnesus near Messene, and carried off 
several young women whom they came to sell at 
Priene. Bias purchased them, brought them home 
to his house, maintained them as bis own children, 
gave presents to them all, and sent them back to 
their friends. Such was the reputation he acquired 
by this generous action, that he was by many 
styled ** The Prince of the wise men." 

G2 
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Some time after, certain fishermen belonging to 
Messene found in the belly of a large fish a golden 
▼ase, oa which mere engraved these words : ** To 
the wisest." The senate of Hessene assembled to 
determine to whom it should be given, when the 
voung women whom Bias had treated with such 
humanity preseoted themselves, together with their 
friends, before the assembly^ and with one voice ex- 
claimed that *' there was none wiser than Bias." 
The senate therefore sent him the vase. Bias at- 
tentively surve3red it ; and, having read the inscrip- 
tion, refused to accept it, saying that this title be- 
longed exclusively to Apollo. 

Some suppose this vase to have been no other 

than the tripod mentioned in the life of Thales ; 

^ and that the only foundation for this story was, that 

'the tripod was sent to Bias, while others say it 

was sent to him first. 

Halyattes, king of Lydia, having destroyed sev- 
eral cities of Asiatic Greece, laid siege to Priene* 
Bias was then chief magistrate of the city, and made 
a vigorous resistance ; but Halyattes seeming de- 
termined to pursue his enterprise to the last, and 
the inhabitants being reduced to extreme misery 
by want of provisions, Bias caused two beautiful 
mules to be fattened, and to be driven towards the 
enemy's camp as if they had escaped from the 
town. Halyattes, seeing these animals in so good 
plight, feared he should not be able to take the place 
by famine : under some pretence, however, he sent 
a man into the city, to whom he secretly gave or* 
ders to mark the situation of the besieged. 

Bias entertained strong suspicions of Halyattes's 
design. He caused^ therefore, great heaps of sand 
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to be covered with wheat ; and no dextnfously did 
he manage the afiiiir, that the messenger of Haly- 
attes saw them withpul ever suspecting the cheat. 
Deceived hj this artifice, Haljattes resolved im- 
mediately to raise the siege : he accordingly made 
an alliance with the inhabitants of Priene^ and left 
them in peace. Being curious to see Bias, he sent 
him axk invitation to visit him in his camp. Bias» 
however, declined, and delivered the following 
answer to the deputies who waited on him : ^ Tell 
your king that I remain here, and that I command 
him to eat roots and to weep durlBg the rest of his 
Kfe." 

Bias took great pleasure in poetry. He com- 
posed above 2000 verses, in which were precepts 
teaching men in every situation- how to live happi* 
ly, and showing how a republic mi^t be best 
governed both in peace an'd war. 

He used to my, ** Endeavour to please every one ; 
and if you succeed, you will experience a lliousand 
advantages in the course of life; bat pride and 
supercilious contempt are never productive of good.'* 
<< Love your friends with discretion, and consider 
it possible that they may one day become your ene^ 
mies."* " Be temperate in the hatred you bear 
your enemies, for they may yet become your 
friends ; and be cautious in tne choice of friends, 
bearing the same affection for them ^11» but distin- 
guisbing their merit. '^ ** Imitate those friends thje 
choice of whom does you honour, and be per- 
suaded that their virtues will contribute not a tittle 

* That is, be suspicious of those who have given proofs that 
they loye jou. Few of the precepts of Bias, lioweTer, merit 
censure. • 
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to your own reputation." ^ Neyer thrust your^df 
into conversation, for this is a mark of folly." 
"Endeavour to acquire wisdom when you are 
young, for in age it will be your only consolation : 
it is the best acquisition you can make^ while it 
is the only one of which the possession is certain, 
and of which men cannot deprive you." 

^ Anger and precipitation are two things very 
opposite to prudence." " Gbod men are very rare, 
bad men and fools are innumerable." ^ Be scrupu- 
lously exact in fulfilling your promises." " Speak 
of the gods in a manner suitable to their greatness, 
and thank them for all your good actions." ^ Be 
not importunate : it is much better to be obliged to 
receive than to (^lige others to give." *' Be not 
rash in undertaking anything ; but, having resolved, 
execute with vigour." *^ Take care not to praise 
a man for his riches, if there be no other cause for 
* which he deserves it." ^ Live always as if you 
were every moment to die, and likewise as if 
you were to live on the earth for a long time." 
** A vigorous constitution is the gift of nature, and 
riches are commonly the effect of chance ; but it is 
wisdom alone that can render a man capable of ad. 
vising for the good of his cpuntry." ** To wish for 
impossibilities is a mental disease." 

He was one day asked what it was that flattered 
men most. '*Hope," he replied. What it was 
that pleased them most. ^ Gain." What it was 
which was most difficult to bear. '' Reverse of 
fortune." He used to say, that a man who could 
not endure the misfortunes which befell him was 
unfortunate indeed. 

He was once in a ship with some impious per* 
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noDBp when there arose a furious tempest, so that 
the vessel was expected every moment to go to the 
bottom. Terrified at the prospect of deaths these 
individuals began to invoke the gods. ** Be silent/' 
said Bias; '*for if ther perceive tfaat^yoa are here, 
i ive are all inevitably lost.'' On another occasion^ 
he was asked by a proftine person what was the 
"worship due to the gods. Siaa.made no reply; 
but, being urged to give a reason for his silenee, he. 
answered, **ft is because you are asking about 
things in which you have no concern." 

I& used to say that he liked much better to be 
an arbitrator between two of his enemies than be* 
tween two of his friends, because one never failed 
to fall out with the friend who had been found in 
the wrong; whereas, in the case of enemies, a 
man might make him in whttfe favour the decision 
had been pronounced his fidend.* 

Bias was one day obliged to judge in the ease of 
a fHend who was found deserving of capita) punishr 
ment. Before the sentence was pronounced, he 
began to weep before the whole senate^ ** Why 
do you w^p, ' said one to him, ** since y6u alone 
have the power of condemning or acquitting die 
criminal!'' '<! weep," answered Bias, '^ because 
nature obliges me to eompassionate the unfortunate, 
and the law commands me not to regard the emo» 
tions of nature." 

NothiDg that depends on fortune was ever reck- 
oned by Bias among real blessings. He denned 
riches merely playthings, with which one might 
amase himself in inconsiderate ease, but which fre- 
quently served no other purpose than to turn men 
aside from the path of virtue. 
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He happened to be in Priene, the place of 
birth, when that unfortunate city was taken and 
sacked. All the citizens carried off whait the/ 
could, and fled where they expected to deposits se- 
curely what tbay had thus saved. Bias alone, as 
if insensible to the misfortunes of his country, re- 
mained without emotion, tranquil amid all the des- 
olation. He was asked by one, why, like the rest, 
he did not think of saving something. '^ So I doy" 
replied Bias, " for I carry my all with me." 

The action by which his days were terminated 
was no less illustrious than those of his former 
life. He caused himself to be •carried into the sen- 
ate, where he zealously ddeqded the interest of 
one of his friends. Being now very old, it fatigued 
him much, and he leaned his h^d on the bieast of 
one of his daughter^ .sons, who had accompanied 
him. When the orator who pleaded for his oppo- 
nent had finished his discourse, the judges pro- 
nounced in favour of Bias, who immediately ex- 
pired in the arms of his grandson* 

The city gaine him a magnificent funeral, and 
testified extreme sorrow for his death. A superb 
monument was erected to his memory, on which 
were engraven these words : " Priene was the na- 
tive country of Bias, who was onee the ornament 
of Ionia, and whose maxims are more exalted than 
those of the other philosophers.*' 

' In such veneration was his memory held, that a 
temple was dedicated to him, in which the inhabi* 
tants of Priene paid him extraordinary honours. 
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PERIANDER. 

It is very astonishing that the Greeks should 
have conferred the title of Wise on such a fool 
as Periaoder. They allowed themselves to be 
imposed upon by the br^ancy^ of his maxims^ 
without any regard to the reprobate life which he 
led ; for, though he continually lived like a madman, 
he always spoke like a sage. 

He one day made a vow, that if he carried off 
the prize at the Olympic games, he would erect a 
golden statue in honour of Jupiter. At the games 
-which were next celebrated he was victorious ; 
huty not having money enough to answer his pur- 
pose, he caused all the ladies (who were on that 
occasion elegantly dressed, in ordev to assist at a 
festival) to be divested of their ornaments, and 
thus he acquired the means of fulfilling his vow. 

Periander was th# son of Cypselus, of the family 
cf the Heraclidae ; and he exercised the tyranny at 
Corinth* his native city, when Halyattes was king 
of Lydia. He married Lysis, the daughter of Pro- 
cleus, prince of Epidaurus. He appeared to be 
passionately fond qf her, and changed iier name 
lr9m Lysis to Melissa.* By this'tnarriage he had 
two ipns. Cypselui, the elder, was dull, and seem- 
ed almost invincibly stupid ; but Lycophrooh, the 
'younger, was possessed of an elevated mind, and 
was well calculated to govern a state. 
Some of Feriander's concubines sought to excite 

* SignlfyiDg a bee. 
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!■• dugoBt agauMt lib wife Meliw, and gave him 
such aooounts of her as kindled in his hreast a fit- 
lions jealoQsy. He met her immediately after aa 
she was ascending the stairB, and gave her such a 
Uow with his foot as sent her firom the top to the 
hottom, killing her on the qpoL He immediately 
nq^ented of what he had doois, and, as he loved her 
to distraction, threw himself in a paroxysm of pas- 
sion and despair upon the dead body. He then 
wreaked lus yengeance on the women who had ex- 
cited his sn^idons, ordering them to be seized 
and bomed. 

When Procleas was informed of the horrible 
treatment his beloved daughter had recmved, be 
sent a message reqnestigig a visit fiK>m his two 
grandsons, whom he tenderly loved. These he de- 
tained some time with him, as a consolation in his 
distress; and when he seat them back, taking a, 
parting embrace, he said to tham, "■ My children, 
you know the morderer ef your mother." To the 
import of this expression the elder was quite in- 
sensible ; but so deeply did i4 aflect the younger, 
that after his return to Corinth he would never 
speak to his fitther : even when asked a question 
by him, he weuld not answer. Incensed at this 
conduct of his son, t^eriander banished him irom 
his palace. 

He put seveilil questions to Cypselos, his elder 
son, that he might learn what had been said to them 
by Proeleu8;-kit Cypselus had forgotten all, and 
simply told him of the kind treatment they had jpe- 
eeived. Not satisfied, however, with this, and 
strongly suspecting that there must have b^en 
something moret reriander pressed bis son so 
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mueh that he ut length recollected the parting 
mrords of Procleus, and told them to his father. 
Periander immediately comprehended their full 
import. 

He accordingly exerted himself to reduce his 
youngest son to the neces&ity of having recourse 
to him, commanding those with whom he lodged 
to keep him no longer in their houses. 

Lycophroon, driven from his asylum, endeavour- 
ed to gain admittance into other houses ; but the 
'terror of hi* father's menaces everywhere occasion- 
ed him a repulse. He at length, however, found 
some friends who were touched with compassion 
for him, and who, at the risk df suffering for their 
disobedience to the king, afforded him a shelter. 
Periander published a decree, declaring that who- 
ever received him, or even spoke with him, should 
be capitally punished* 

The denunciation of a punishment so rigorous 
terrified all the Corinthians, and none had the 
courage to have any intercourse with him^ Ly- 
cophroQn passed his nights in the vestibules of 
housed, for all avoided hiii»as they would a wild 
beast. Four days afler the publication of this de- 
cree, Periander, seeing him almost dead with hun- 
ger and wretchedness, was touched with compas* 
sion ; and, going up to him, he said, « O Lyco- 
phroon ! whether is it more desiraUe to live as you 
now do, in misery, or, yielding submission to my 
authority, to be sole master of all nly treasures ? 
You are my son, aad prince of the flourishing city 
of Corinth. If any accident befkll you, I feel it as 
keenly as if I myself were the cause of it ; but you 
have Drought upon yourself all your present wretch- 
.. • H 
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edness by irritating him whom you were bound to 
reverence. Still, now that you feel what it is to 
persist in obstinacy against a father, I permit you 
to return to my house." Lycophroon, unmoved as 
a rock at the discourse of his father, coldly replied, 
*** By speaking with me, you yourself deserve the 
punishment with which you have menaced others." 
Seeing that the firmness of his son was not to be 
subdued, Periander resolved to dismiss him from 
his presence. He accordingly sent him to Corcyra, 
a country subject to his own governmiBnt. 

Periander was greatly irritated against Procleus, 
whom be believed to be the* author of all the mis. 
understanding between him and his son. Levying 
troops, therefore, and putting himself at their head, 
he made war against him. His enterprise succeed- 
ed ; and, having made hitnself master of Epidaurus, 
and taken Procleus prisoner, he kept him in con* 
finement, but did not take his life. 

Some time afler, Periander, who was now ad- 
vanced in years, sent to Corcyra for Lycophroon, 
intending to divest himself of the sovereign power 
in his favour, to the exclusion of the older brother, 
who was but ill fitted for public affairs. To the 
messenger sent by Periander with this intelligence, 
Lycophroon would not deign to answer a single 
word. Periander, however, who tenderly loved his 
son, did not yet give up all hopes of succeeding* 
Thinking that his daughter would have more influ- 
ence on her brother's mind than all the means 
which had been hitherto used .to regain him, he 
gave her orders to proceed to CJorcyra. 

Upon her arrival, this young princess appealed 
to her brother by every consideration which she 
thought calculated to overcome his obstinacy* 
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«* "Would you," she said to him, " have the kingdom 
^U into the hands of a stranger ra^ther than into 
your own? Power is a fickle mistress, and has 
many wooers ; our father is now old, and his death 
cannot be far distant ; unless you speedily return, 
then, our family is undone. Think not, therefore, 
of abandoning to others that elevation and those 
honours which await you, and which are legitimate- 
ly yours." Lycophroon assured her that, so long 
as her father was there, he never would visit Corinth. 
When the princess returned and acquainted the 
king her father with Lycophroon's resolution, 
Periander sent to Corcyra to inform his son that 
he had resolved to end his days at that place ; and 
that, therefore, he might come as soon as he pleased, 
and take possession of the kingdom of Corinth. 
Lycophroon now consented ; and thus they agreed 
to exchange countries with each other. But the 
Corcyreans, having received information of it, were 
struck with such terror at the prospect of Perian- 
der's coming to live among them, that, to prevent 
it, they killed Lycophroon. 

By the death of his son Periander was driven to 
despair. He immediately gave orders that three 
hundred children of the best families of Corcyra 
should be seized, and sent to Ha^yattes to be made 
eunuchs. But the vessel on board of which they 
were embarked having been forced to stop at 
Samos, the inhabitants, learning ' the object for 
which these unfortunate youths were on their way 
to Sardis, took compassion on them. They accord- 
ingly advised them secretly to take sanctuary in 
the temple of Diana ; and when they had found 
means to comply with this advice, the people would 
no^ allow the Corinthians to remove them, aff — 
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mgtlHit thejr were under the piatecdoii of the god* 
deas. They fomid meuis to keep them alive there 
without declaring openly against Periander* Tiua 
was by sending every evening the young men and 
young women of Samos to dance aroond the tem. 
pie, giving them cakes made up with honey, which 
they threw into the interior of the temple wrhile 
thus engaged. The children, picking up these 
cakes, lived upon them ; and the Corinthians, seeing 
the dances renewed every day, lost all patience 
and retun^ home* 

So chagrined was Periander at not having it in 
his power to avenge the death of lus son as he 
willed, that he resolved to live no longer ; but, as 
he was anxious that no one should know where his 
body was, he devised the following scheme to con- 
ceal it. Ordering two young men to be brought to 
him, he pointed out to them a by-path, and com* 
manded them to walk there the following night, 
kiU the first person they met, and instantly to bury 
him. Dismissing these, he caused four others to be 
brought into his presence, and directed them to walk 
in the same path, and to kill without fail, and im- 
mediately bury, two young men whom they would 
meet together. Dismissing these also, he sent for 
a still larger number, and commanded them, in like 
manner, to kill the last, and bury them in the place 
where they committed the act. Having thus ar- 
ranged matters to his mind, he did not fail to be at 
the appointed place in proper time ; and there he 
was assassinated by the first two, as they had been 
directed. 

The Corinthians, not finding his body, erected an 
empty monument to his memory, and engraved on 
it an epitaph in honour of him. 
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Periander was the first who had guards to at. 
tend him, and who changed the title of magistrate 
to that of tyrant.* He did not allow all, indiscrim- 
inately, to live in cities. Thrasybulus, by whose 
oounsels he was very much swayed, wrote to him 
on a certain occasion the following letter : 

*^ From the man that you sent me I have con- 
cealed nothing : I led him into a cornfield, and all 
the ears which were higher than common I beat 
down in his presence as I went along. If yoa 
ivish to preserve your power, follow my examplet 
Put to death, whether friends or enemies, all the 
chief men of the city ; for ev^i those who seem 
the most faithful ought to be distrusted by a 
usurper."! 

Periander used to say, That there was nothing 
which might "not be accomplished by dint of men- 
tal application and corporeal labour, since means 

* It is evident that no man in bis senses would ever assume 
a title implying all the odious qualities comprised in the word 
tyrant, according to the modern use of that epithet. There has 
been a change, however, in the meaning of the word, and it is 
thus accounted for : rvpawos in Greek, and tyrannut in Latin, 
originally signified neitner more nor less than numareh ; but at 
that time every monarch was absolute, and the abuse of unlim- 
ited power soon attached to the term denoting it the same odi- 
um as is now attached to the word despot. We meet with the 
following definition of a king in Sallust (Bell. Ju^., cap. 31) : 
Jmpune mim libet faceref id egt esse r^em : To be a kmg is for a 
man to do with impunity whatever he pleases. 

t Under a despotic government there is no true liberty, and 
only nominally any gradation of rank : all are in effect slaves. 
I have somewhere read that, at the court of Paul of Russia, two 
lords came in, one of whom began to converse very familiarly 
with a shoeblack whom he saw employed in his ofiice ; the oth- 
er afterward asked him how he came to talk in that manner 
with such a fellow. ** Such a fellow !" rejoined the first ; 
** nay, there is policy in it ; for who knows but to>morrow I may 
be obliged to black At> shoes." 

H2 
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had been foimd to tev an isthmus fipom the eon<- 
tinent : that a man ought nerer to propose silver 
or gold as the reward of his actions : that the great 
oottid have no guard on which they might more 
eonfidently rely than the affection of their sob- 
jects : that nothing is more precious than r^>ose : 
that a popuhur is preferable to an absolute govern- 
ment. Being asked why, then, he continued to 
maintain himself in the tyranny of Corinth, which 
he had usurped, he answered, ** Because, when a 
man is once invested with i^ it li as difficult to ab- 
dicate it voluntarily as to seize it in the first in- 
stance by force.'' He was of opinion, not only 
that those who had committed bad actions ought 
to be punished, but those also who had evidently 
intended to commit them. 

^ Pleasures are fleeting," said he, ^ but glory is 
eternal." *^ A man ought to be. temperate in pros- 
peri^, and prudent in adversity." ** Never dis- 
close a secret with which you are intrusted." 
** We ought not to be influenced either by the 
prosperity or adversity of our friends: in both 
situations we should show them the same atten- 
tions." 

Periander was a friend to the learned. He 
wrote to the other wise men of Greece, inviting 
them to spend some time at Corinth, as they had 
done at Sardis. He received them kindly, and 
did all in his power to render them happy. 

He reigned forty years, and died about the 42d 
Olympiad. 

Some suppose that there were* two Perianders^ 
to one of whom the words and actions of both have 
been attributed. 
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CHILO. 

Chilo flourished at Lacedeemon about the 52d 
Olympiad. He was firm, determined, and tran. 
qui], maintaining in adversity no less equanimity 
tlian in prosperity. Unambitious, and thinking 
time most unprofitably spent that was employed in 
long travel, he always remained at home. His 
life was a perfect model of virtue ;* for the pre- 
cepts which he delivered he faithfully practised, 
His silence and great moderation gained him the 
admiration of the world ; and his Hfe he regulated 
by the following maxim, of which he is tbe author : 
^ That in all cases a man should run moderately." 
About the 55th Olympiad he was made epho* 
ips. This was a dignity at* Lacedeemon which 
counterbalanced the authority of the kings. His 
brother, who was a candidate for the same office, 
became so jealous of him that he could not help 
discovering his resentment ; when Chilo coolly 
said to him, ^ I have been chosen 4)ecause I was 
thought fitter than you to suffer the injury done me 
in drawing me from my retirement, to be immersed 
in business and rendered a slave." 

He was of opinicxi that the art of divination 
should not be entirely rejected, and that different 
future events might be discovered by the human 
mind in this way. 

* My readers wiU probibly be disposed, with me, to question 
the perfection of any man's Tirtae, in a state acknowledged to be, 
at best, but imperfect 



Sppoenieiiy oo a puucoiar occaaion, bad 
fieed during the Oijrmpic games : the flesh of the 
Tictiins having been pat into caldrons filled with 
eold water, the water all at once became hot and 
began to boil so as to ran over, though there was 
no fire under them at the time. Chilo, who was 
present, attentively considered this prodigy. He 
adiised Hippocrates nerer to marry; or i£ on- 
fi>itanate]y, he were already married, to lose no 
time in patting away his wife, and destrojring the 
diildren Ae faad brought him. Hippocrates made 
merry with this advice, which did not in the least 
restrain him firom marrying; and he had by his 
wife the tjrrant Pisistratus, who ^usurped the sov- 
ereign power of Athens, his native country.* 

On another occasion, after having attentively 
considered the quality of the soil and the sitaatioii 
of the island of Cythera, Ghilo exclaimed before all 
present, ''Ah! woidd to Heaven this island had 
never been, or that, a3 soon as it appeared, it had 
been ingulfed by the ocean ! for I foresee that it 
will be the ruin of the Lacedaemonians." In this 
conjecture Chilo was not deceived ; for that island 
was taken some time after by the Athenians, who 
made it subservient to laying waste the country. 

He used to say that there were three things ex* 
ceedingly difficult: to keep a secret, to bear in- 
juries, and to make a good use of time. 

In all that he expressed Chilo was very brief and 
elliptical, so that his manner of speaking became 

* The conduct of Hippocrates is certainly better entitled to 
our approbation than the advice of Chilo. To use divination 
was a lault, but to regulate life by it a still greater. We should 
have charity, however, considering the times in which these 
nu»n lived. 
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proverbial. He used to say that a man should 

never threaten, for this was a feminine weakness : 

tha.t the greatest mark of wisdom was to restrain 

the tongue, especially at a feast : that one should 

never speak ill of any person, since otherwise he 

"would be perpetually exposed to the danger of rais. 

ing up enemies, and of hearing things by no means 

agreeable to himself : that a man ought to visit his 

friends when in disgrace sooner than when they 

are in favour : that it was better to lose than to ac. 

quire ill-gotten gain : that we should never flatter 

a man -in his adversity : that a man of courage 

- should always be mild, and endeavour to procure 

' respect rather than fear. He held that the best 

policy in a state is to teach the citizens how to 

manage their own families with propriety : that a 

man ought to marry a plain, unaffected woman» 

T and not ruin himself by the celebration of his nup. 

i tials : that gold and sUver were tried by a touch- 

, stone, but that it was by means of gold and silver 

that the hearts of men were tried < that we should 

use all things with mod^ration, lest we might be 

too sensibly affected with their loss. *^ Love and 

hatred," said he, ^ do not last forever : love, as if 

you were one day to hate, and never hate but as if 

you were one day to love.'** 

In the temple of Apollo at Delphi, he caused to 
be engraved in letters of gold, '* That we should 
never wish for things too much above us ; and that 
he who became surety for another never failed to 
lose." 

Periander did all he could to allure him to 
Ck>rinth, that he might avail himself of his advice 

* See note <m the Life of Pittacns, p. 74. 
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how to maintain himself in the tyranny which he 
had usurped. Chiio made him this answer : *^ You 
wish to embroil me in the troubles of war ; and, as 
if it were to give you security, would have me livo 
like an exile at a distance from my native country. 
Enow that there is nothing upon which one can 
reckon with less confidence than regal greatness ; 
and that, of all tyrants, he is the happiest who has 
the fortune to die in his bed." 

Chilo,. perceiving his end approaching, looked 
around on his friends who were assembled about 
him : " My friends," said he to them, ** you know 
that during the long time I have been in the world, 
I have said and done many things : upon mature 
reflection, I find nothing of which I have cause to 
repent, excepting, perhaps, a case which I now 
submit to your decision, that I may know whether 
I have acted properly or not. On a certain occa- 
sion, I happened to be one of three who sat in judg* 
ment on one of my good friends, who, according to 
the laws, should have been punished with death. I 
was greatly embarrassed ; one of two things was 
^inevitable, to violate the law* or condemn my 
friend ; and, after careful reflection,*! devised the 
following expedient. I delivered with such address 
all the most plausible arguments in behalf of the 
accused, that my two colleagues found no difficulty 
in acquitting him, and yet I myself condemned him, 
to death, without assigning any reason for my con- 
duct. Thus I discharged two duties, those of 
friend and judge; yet I feel in my conscience 
something which makes me doubt whether my con- 
duct was not criminal."* 
* It is not easy to see any object that Chilo could have had in 
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A.t a very advanced age, Chilo died at Pisa 
tlirough excess of joy, when embracing his son, who 
ha.d returned from the Olympic games crowned as 
victor. 

rrhe Lacedssmonians erected a statae to his 
Tnemory. 

these plausible arguments, except it were the gratification of his 
o'wn vanity ; of i^ch, when he affirmed that this was the only 
fault of which he had been guilty, and considered this one doukvU 
fill, we must allow that he had no inconsiderable share. 
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Amoxs the aefcn wise men of Greeoey deoin- 
Iwythougk one of the fem lemukdUe, w«s one 
of the most happfT. Qe vas the eon of Evagoraa^ 
adeaoenbntof Herculei^aiid was bom at lAMndas, 
a maritiiiie town of the island of Rhndew, where he 
floorished under the reign of CnB8iis» king of 
Ljdia.* 

He difloofered great wiadom firom his eariieBt 
yean. His coontcnance was «igaging, bis stat- 
nre advantageous, and his stm^tb sinprisiiig. 
His youth he spoit aoooiding to the costom of the 
times, in travelling to Egypt to aoqniie philosophy. 

On his return he married a very virtuous laify, 
and lired with his fiunily in the greatest tranquil, 
lity. A fruit of this marriage was the celebrated 
Cieobulina, who, by her own application and the 
excellent instructions of her fether, became so 
learned that she puzzled the greatest philosophers 
of her time, especially by enigmatical questions. 
She was, besides, so afectionata and kind, that she 
herself performed the office of washing the feet of 
her father's guests on any festival occasion. 

Cleobulus was chosen to govern the little state 
of Lindus. In tlus situation he acquitted himself 
with as much ease as if only a single femily had 
been committed to Ms care. Whatever might en- 
gage his country in war he was careful to remove 

• That U, between the 36th and 55th Olympiad!. 
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and he always kept on good terms both with the 
citizens and with strangers. To propose and ex- ' 
plain enigmatical questions of all sorts with the 
utmost subtilty constituted his chief merit as a lit- 
erary character. It was he who rendered famous 
in Greece that use of enigmas which he had learn- 
ed from the Egyptians : he is, for example, the au- 
thor of the following : 

*^ I am a father who has twelve sons, each of 
whom has thirty daughters, but«the degrees of their 
beauty are very di&rent : tbe countenances of 
some are white, of others very black ; they are all 
immortal, and yet they die every day." 

This implies the year. 

The epigram, also, which has been found on the 
tomb of Midas, and in which great praises are be« 
stowed on that king, is a production of Cieobdus. 
It has,^ indeed, by some been attributed to Homer, 
but improperly, for he lived at a period much ear- 
lier than Midas. 

According to Cteobulus^ virtue consists chiefly 
in avoiding injustice and other vices ; and such is 
the sentiroent of Horace, where he says, 

Virtus est vitiumfugere, et sapientia prima, 
Sttdtitia-caruisse. 

If free from folly, and of yice the foe, 
Wisdom will blees, and virtue shield from wo. 

He used to say that in everything we ought to 
observe order, time, and measure : that, to banish 
the folly which reigned' in all states, it was neces- 
sary to make every citizen live - according to his 
rank and condition.: that there was nothing so 
common in the warld as ignorance and loquacity. 

* Endeavour," said he, " always to have noW<* 

I 
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Iht bit: More 70a go horn home, tkiiik viiat 
aie to do ; watd. after j^oa have reftmiedy cx- 

le p nt i e ia Tonr nuid all ^mt 
UttfeylMar Bod^ and apeak 

of no one: ahraja adriae to tkaft whi^ joo 

do not abandon jo mjwilf to 
pleawiw.; if 700 hawe cjjfia i M , make up your S^ 
huxMMjm widi tkem : do nodang I17 vk^eaoe : pay 
attention to die c d nea ti o n of jonr ^iUren : aport 
not widi die uiiwijf of d» viduliud : if fortime 
amile on joii,be not praod, neidier be diaccmoerted 
if ahe torn her back on yon: chooae a wife ac 
eordiiig to ^poor jank; for, if yon many a woman 
of higher birth than yonradC 70a aufaiect yoorself 
to aa many m a a tera aa ahe faaa leblifea.'' 

He naed to aay that particnkr attmitioa ahodd 
be paid to giria : that they ought never to marry 
except whm Yii^;ina in age* but matrona in beha- 
▼iour and in mratal aocompliBhmenta : that before 
atrangera a man ahoold never either pareaa or 
blame hia wife ; for in the one he diacovers weak* 
neaa, and ia the other folly. 

When Cleobalua learned that Solon had entirely 
abandoned his country, he did all in his power to 
induce him to come and live with him. On tins 
occaaion he wrote to him the following letter : 

^You have many frienda, dl of whom have 
houses ready for vour reception : I tbsnk, how« 
erer, you can nowhere be happier than at Lindus. 
It is a maritime city, and enjoys perfect freedom x 
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liere you will have nothing to fear from Piaistratusy 
axid your friends may visit you in safety." 

Oeobulus could make the most of an ordinary 
condition, and a life free from the embarrassments 
of the world. He was hsippy as a father, happy 
as a husband, happy as a citizen, happy as a phi. 
losopher, and died at the advanced age of more 
than seventy years, during all which time he had 
been highly honoured. The inhabitants of Lindua 
testified their sincere regret at his loss, and erect* 
ed to him a magnificent monument, on which waa 
engraved an epitaph in honour of his memory. 
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EPIMENIDBS. 

EFiMBNiDBSy of the City of .Goossiia, in Cret^ 
flourished in that island when Solon was io great 
reputation at Athens. He was a man yenerable 
for religious observances, and was supposed to have 
been the son of the nymph Balte. 

It was the general persuasion in Greece that he 
was inspired by some heavenly genius, and that he 
was frequently favoured with Divine revelations. 
He devoted himself wholly to poetry, and to things 
connected wi^ religious worship. He was the 
first who introduced the consecration of temples, 
and the purification of countries, cities, and private 
houses. He had little esteem for the people of his 
own country ; and Saint Paul, in his epistle to Ti- 
tus, speaking of the Cretans, cites one of his verses, 
where he says, ^ They were great liars, indolent, 
yet malignant brutes."* 

His father one day sent him to the country in 
quest of a ewe. When returning, Epimenides 
went a little off the highway and entered a cave> to 
enjoy a little repose till the intense heat should 
abate. He rehiained asleep there, it is said, for 
fifty.seven years ; and when he awoke, not suppo- 
sing that he had slept long, he looked about him 
for his ewe ; but his search was in vain. Coming 
out of the cave, he was very much surprised to 

• 

* This interpretation of the learned Fenelon rescues the pas- 
sage (Tit., 1, 12) from that obscurity in which our tnmslatioii 
involTes it. 
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find the face of the country totally altered. He 
ran in astonishment to the place where he had 
caught the ewe ; hut here, discovering that the house 
had changed its occupant, and that no one knew 
"vehat he meant, he fled in horror to Gnossus, where, 
still meeting with strange faces, his amazement 
every moment increased. As he was entering his 
father's house, he was asked who he was and what 
he wanted. ' At last, with much difficulty, he made 
himself known to his younger hrother, who, when 
he left home, was a child, )>ut at his return was fur« 
rowed with age. 

An adventure so strange made a great deal of 
noise all over the country, and every one immedi. 
ately regarded Epimenides aa a £a,vourite of the 
gods. 

Those who cannot reconcile themselves to the 
belief of Epimenides' having slept so long, suppose 
that he spent these fifty-seven years in travelling 
in foreign countries unknown, that he might the 
better acquaint himself with thdr real character, 
undisguised by anything adventitious.. 

Megacles having cruelly massacred, at the very 
altars, those who belonged to the faction of Solori, 
the Athenians were seized with the greatest terror« 
Besides, the plague was then desolating the coun- 
try, and there prevailed a belief that the city was 
infested with spirits. The augurs were according, 
ly ponsulted, and they pretended to have discov- 
ered by their sacrifices, that some abomination had 
been committed, with the pollution of which the 
whole city was infected. Nicias was thereupon ' 
immediately despatched into Crete, being furnished 

I 2 
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When Epimeokies Jiii w id at AtfiRiMy he took 
aeteial dieep, soam black and aome wiute, and 
hroogfat them to the Ajwuiagms where he left them 
at uberty to fltraj where tfaej pleased. He ap- 
pointod penoDs to fioUow thcni, and ooaunanded 
tbofewhom he had choaea lor this poipose to sac- 
lifioe in hcMioor of some god each one of them in 
the paitiooiar spot where any of the sheep should 
lie down. Hence It was that in the time of Ltaer- 
tins there were seen alxHit Athens several altars 
dedicated to gods with whose names they were im- 
acquajnted.* This was all feithfolly executed: 
the plague immediately ceased, and the phantoms 
troubled them no more. 

Epimeoides, on his arrivaft at Athens, contracted 
habits €>f intimate friendship with Solon, and con- 
tributed not a little to the establishment of his laws. 
He made the people sensible of the futility of those 
barbarous ceremonies observed at funerals by the 
women, and gradually accustomed the Athenians 
to habits of prayer and of offeriBg sacrifice, thus 
disposing them to the observance of equity and 
obedience to the magistrates. 

One day, al^r surveying attentively the harbour 

* Tht words of Diogenes Laertius are as follow : 09ev k(h 
wv e^iP evpeLv Kara rsg Stffisc tov KBtivaiav, pc^utf avuvth 
fitiCf vnofivfffia T1JC rore yevo/ievnc e^iXeureuc: "Hence yoa 
may stiH see at Athens altars without an^r inscription to a par- 
ticolar deity, as memorials of the propitiation then maae." 
This may faraish us with a ke^r to Acts, xvii., 23. *' For as I 
passed by and beheld voar devotions, I found an altar with t^ 
inscription, To the Unknown God. Whom, therefore, ye igD» 
rantly worship, him declare I unto you." 
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of Munychia,* he said to Uiose about bim/^Men 
are enveloped, in darkness with lespect to the fu- 
ture. Ah ! did the Athenians know what disaster 
this harbour will bring upon their country, they 
^would instantly eat it up, with as much appetite as 
they would a morsel to save their lives !" 

After remaining some time at Athens, Epimeni. 
des prepared for his return. The Athenians equip- 
ped a vessel for him, and presented him with a tal- 
entf for his trouble* Epimenides thanked them 
for their generosity, but refused their money : he 
contented himself with requesting their friendship, 
and that they would consent to the establishment 
of a firm alliance >trith his countrymen, the inhab- 
itants of Gnossus. Before his (feparture,'he built at 
Athens a beautiful temple in honour of the Furies. 

Epimenides endeavoured to persuade the people 
that he was JEkicus, and that he frequently visited 
the earth. He was never observed tp eat ; and 
Was said to have been fed by the nymphs, and to 
have kept in a neat's hoof the manna which they 
brought him. It is said^ also,.that this manna was 
converted into ^the substance of his body without 
the usual process of digestion.:]: 

* At Athens there were three harbours, of which Munychia 
was one ; it lay a little to the east of Athens, forming a kind of 

Kninsula.~5<ra6., iz., 395. The Pirsus, the chief of these har- 
ors, was enclosed with the city, by a wall seven nules and a 
half in length and sixty feet in height ; the most ancient, and 
the nearest to the city, thou^ the least commodious, was the 
Portus Phalenis. — Tkucyd., i., 93. Corn. Nep.^ Themist., vi 
See Dr. AdaaCa Ancient Ueog.f p. 292. 

t An Athenian talent was equal to sixty min», and a mina 
to three pounds sterling ; hence the value of a talent would be 

^180. 
t Notwithstanding the obecurity in which the history of this 
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He predicted to the Lacedsemonians the hard 
servitude to which they would be subjected by the 
Arcadians. 

When engaged in building a temple which he 
had resolved to consecrate to the nymphs, a voice 
from heaven is said to have been one day heard, 
exclaiming, " O Epimenides ! dedicate this temple, 
not to the nymphs, but to Jupiter himself!" 

Hearing that Solon had left Athens, he wrote the 
following letter {o comfort him, and, if polbsible, to 
induce him to come to the island of Crete. 

** Courage, my good friend. Had Pisistratus re- 
duced under the yoke a people accustomed to ' ser- 
vitude, or who ha4 never lived under good laws, 
then perhaps his domination might have been of 
some continuance ; but he has to do with free men 
-—men of courage. "They will soon recollect the 
precepts of Salon, be ashamed of their chains, and 
no longer able to brook the condition of slavery. 
Even allowing that Pisistratus should remain abso- 
lute master himself during the whole of his life, yet 
his despotic power can never descend to his chil- 
dren ; for it is impossible that men accustomed to 
liberty and mild laws should ever brook perpetual 
servitude. As to yourself, do not, I entreat you, 
continue to wander perpetually from place to place. 
Make haste and come to me here at Crete^ where 
there is no tyrant to trouble any one ; for I am 
very much afraid that, were you to fall in the 
hands of the friends of Pisistratus (a thing which is 

philosopher is involved, we have sufficient evidence from tliit 
and from the story of his long sleep, to satisfy us that he was 
one of those impostors who seek to acquire the etteemof man- 
kind by deserving their detestation. 
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not improbable), you would not meet with very 
kind treatment." 

Epimenides spent every part of his life in ezerclif 
ses connected with religion. Being a great admi* 
rer of poetry, he composed several works in verse : 
among others, a poem on the origin of the Curetes,'*' 
one concerning the Corybantes,f and another con- 
cerning the expedittion to Colchis. :{: He likewise 
composed in prose a treatise on sacrifices, one 
concerning the republic of Crete, and another work^ 
o^ which the subject was Minos and Radanlfnthus* 
He died, aged, according tg some, 157 years, ac- 
cording to others, 299. § 

As the life of Epimenides is wholly veiled ih my6« 

* The ancient inhabitants of Crete. 

t The priests of Cybele, mother o( the gods ; sa called from 
CorybAntus, one of her first followers. 

% A countrv of Asia, near Pontus. It includes the present 
Mingrelia and Georgia. The expedition alhida^vto is that of 
Jason in quest of the golden fleece. On this subject there is a 
beautiful poem in four books, composed by Apollonius Rhodius, 
entitled, ** ApoUonius's Argonautic Expedition." The golden 
fleece was fiwled to have been guarded by a dragon that never 
slept, and bulls that breathed fire. On the death of i£son, king  
of lolcos and father of Jason, Peli|», Jason's uncle, usurped the 

government. When Jason arrived at the years of manhood, he 
emanded his kingdom ; and, deterred by sbmething ominous in 
his appearance, reiias, as the best evasion be could devise, 
promised to resign provided he would bring the golden fleece - 
m>m Colchis. Jason accordingly fitted out the ship Argo, after 
which Uie adventurers^ on board of her were called Argonauts, 
and sailed for Colchis. ' By the assistance of Medea (a sorcer- 
ess and the king's daughter), who fell in lot^e with him, he 
was successful. — Vid. Evrip.t Med, 

^ Diogenes Laertius mentions as his authority for the first ac- 
count of his age, Phasgo, Ilepc Maxoo^tMy, concemtfu- partmu re- 
ffuurkable for longevity ; for the second, a tradition of the Cretans. 
The first was, no doubt, inclined to relate wonders ; and we 
have seen that Epimenides himself invalidates the authority of 
the last, for he tells us that " they were great liars.'* 
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tery, it is said by some that he kept awake as 
many days as he had slept years. The Cretans 
sacrificed to him as to a god, and usually gave him 
no other name than Curetes. The Lacedsdmoni- 
ansy in consequence of an ancient oracular admoni- 
tion, preserved his relics among them as an inval- 
uable treasure. 



/ 
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ANACHARSIS. 
• 

Anachassis, a native of Scythia, held a consid- 
erable rank among th6 sages of his time. He was 
brother to Cadui^as, king of Sc3rthia, and the son of 
Gnurus ; but his mother was a Greek. 

By these means he had an opportunity of becom- 
ing well acquainted i^th the two languages. He 
was eloquent, and possessed of much vivacity ; in- 
trepid, and in* every undertaking inflexibly firm. 
He was always dressed in a coarse double cloak, 
and lived on milk and cheese. The style of his 
harangues was concise and energetic ; and, in 
whatever cause he eifibarked, as he never yielded^ 
he always succeeded. His masculine and eloquent 
manner of speaking became proverbial ; so that, 
when any one imitated him, he was said to adopt 
the ScjTthian phrase. 

Anacharsis left Scythia in or^er to settle at 
Athens.* On arriving in that city, he went and 
knocked at Solon's door, desiring the person who 
opened it to tell Solon that he was there, and that 
he had come purposely to visit him, and to stay with 
him for some time. Solon sent as a reply, that a 
man ought to form friendships in his own country 
only, or where, at least, he is in some way con- 
nected ; upon this, Anacharsis* entered. '' Well,'^ 
said he to Solon, " since you are at present in your 
own country and in your own house, it is your prov- 

* He came to Athens in the 47th Olympiad. 
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ioce to be friendly: commeDce friendship with 
me." Solon, struck with the vivacity of his an- 
swer, consented with pleasure to become the host 
of Anacharsis, and at once entered into a friendship 
with him, which continued m long as they lived. 

Anacharsis was a great adpoirer of poetry, add 
wrote the ** Scythian Lawa'^ in verse, as also a 
** Treatise on War," Housed to say that the vine 
bore three sorts of grapes, plea^re, intoxication, 
and repentance. 

He was very much surprised that, in all the pub- 
lic assemblies held at Athens, wise men were con. 
tented with opening and explaining the business, 
while fools were allowed to decide it ; nor could he 
comprehend why those who defamed others were 
punished, while wrestlers and boxers, who rudely 
beat one another, received great rewards. He was 
no less surprised that, at the beginning of their ban- 
quets, the Greeks should use' small cups, and that 
towards the close, when they began to be surfeited, 
they introduced large ones. 

The liberties whic|i every one took at their feasts 
were to him in&AifieraUe. On being one day asked 
what were the best means of restraining people 
from ever drinking wine any more,,he replied, ''The 
best method is to place before their eyes a drunken 
man, that they may leisurely iSontemplate him." 

Having been asked whether there were musical 
instruments in Scythia, he said, " Thei^e were not 
even vines." The oil with which the atliktsD 
anointed themselves before they engaged he CsdfeA 
the specific for making maduien. 

Considering attentively one day the thickness of 
the planks of a ship, *' Alas !" he cried, ** those 
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who sail are only four incbea from death !" Being 
asked what vessel is the safest, ''That," he re* 
plied, " which is in port." He used frequently to 
say that a man should bend his whole attention to 
the acquiring a mastery over his tongue and his 
appetite. 

When asleep he always kept his right hand upon 
his mouth, signifying that there is nothing to which 
we should give so much heed as to the government 
of the tongue. An Athenian one day reproaehed 
him with hia being a Scythian : " My country," he 
replied, " dishonours me, but you are a dishonour to 
your country." Being asked what was the best 
and what the worst thing which men possess, '' The 
tongue," he replied. 

** It is much better," he said, << to have one true 
friend than many who are always ready to change 
with fortune." Having been asked whether the 
dead or the living were most numerous, '' To which 
class," he replied, ^ would you consider those who 
are at sea to belong?" ''Markets," he said, 
^ were places which men had established to deceive 
one another." 

Being insulted one day in the street by a petu- 
lant young fellow, Anacharsis,. surveying him at. 
tentively, coolly said to him, " Young man, if you 
are not able to carry wine in youth, in old age 
you will not be able to carry water."* 

He used to compare laws to spiders' webs, and 
made merry with Solon's attempt to restrain the 
passions of men by a few writings. 

* The force of this teproof will be better perceiTed if, with 
nme, we suppoee it to hate taken place at a met : fifiaaley 99 
repxemitt it. 

K 
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It WQJB be who invented the method of making 
earthen vessels by a wheel.* 

Ahacharsis on a certain occasion went to the 
priestess of Apollo to inquire whether there were 
any one wiser than himself. " Yes," replied the 
OFaclcy *^ one M3rson of Chenes." Anacharsis was 
very much surprised that he had never heard of 
him before' He went to a village to which he had 
retired to inquire for him ; and finding him mend. 
, lag his plough^ ^ Myson," he said, ^ it is not yet 
the time for turning up the ground." ''True," 
replied Myson ; ** but it is time to mend the plough 
whenever there is anything about it broken." 

P{ato has given Myson a place among the wise 
mep. He retired into solitude, where he spent 
the whole of his life without having any intercourse 
with his species, because he had a natural aversion 
to all men. Myson was one day observed laugh, 
-ing heartily in a corner where he thought himself 
unobserved ; upon* which one came up to him, and 
asked him why he was. laughing so when there was 
nobody with him. **That," he replied, "is the 
very reason I was laughing."! 

CrcBsus, who had heard much of the reputation 
of Anacharsis, sent him aa offer of money, and 
entreated him to visit him at Sardis. Anacharsis 
returned the following answer : 

" I came to Greece, O king of the Lydians ! in 
order to become acquainted with the literature, 

* Stnbo has shown that the invention of the potter's wheel 
was prior to Anacharsis, being meiitioned by Homer. 

t Myson is ranked by Diogenes liaertias among the seven 
wise men of Greece ; and, except that he lived to the advanced 
sge of ninety-seven, thereas nothing worth m*n^oning 
by Feoelon which that author reccuds. . . 
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I 

maniierBy and laws of the country : I need neither 
l^old nor silver ; and if I return to Sc3rthia a better 
und more learned man than when I left it, I shall. 
be satisfied. I shall, however, visit you ; ^r I put 
a high value upop your acquaintance and friend- 
ship." 

After a long stay in Greece, Anacharsis prepared 
for his return.* Touching at Cyzicus on his way 
home, he found the inhabitants celebrating with 
great solemnity the festival of Cyl^le, the mother 
of the gods.f Anacharsis made a vow that, if he 
returned in safety to his native country, he would 
there sacrifice to her, and institute the same fes- 
tival in her honour. When he arrived in Scythia 
he endeavoured to change the ancient institutions 
of the country, and in their room to substitute the 
laws of Greece ; but this gave much offence to the 
Scythians. 

Anacharsis one day entered secretly into a thick 
forest of the country of Hylaea, in order to fulfil, 
"without being perceived, the vow which he had 
made to Cybele. Holding in his hand a cymbal 
before a figure of the goddess, in the Grecian 
fashion. He performed the whole ceremony. He 
was, however, discovef^d by a Scythian, who in. 
formed the king of it ; and he, coming immediately 
into the forest, surprised his brother Anacharsis in 

* According to Laertias, he came to Greece in the first year of 
the 47th Olympiad, and continued there till the death of Solon; 
that is, till the first year of the 55th Olympiad ; so that he re- 
mained in Greece thirty-two years. 

t Cyzicus or Cyzicum is an island in the Propontis, joined to 
the mainland by two bridges. If ear it is the river Uranicas, 
fkmous for the first Tictory of Alexander over the Persiana. — 
jLton'f Oeog, 
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die feij metf and woonded him mortally with an 
arrow. Anachams immedtaJely expired, exclaim- 
ing^ ^In Greeoe, where I travelled to learn the 
literature and manners ci the coantrj, I was allow- 
ed to remain in aafety; but in m% native aoil, envy 
has been the cause of my death." Several atatuea 
were erected in luoour of him bj the Greeks. 
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PYTHAGORAS. 

Thebe is a celebrated division of philosophy into 
Ionic and Italic. Thales of Miletus was the founder 
of the Ionic sect, Pythagoras of 4he Italic. 

Aristippus the Cirensan relates that this philos- 
opher was named Pythagoras because he pro- 
nounced oracles as true as those of Apollo.* 

He was the first who modestly refused the title 
of wise mauj and was satisfied with that of philos- 
opher, or lover of wisdom. 

The opinion most generally received is, that 
Pythagoras came originally from Samos, and was 
the son of Mnesarchus, a sculptor ; although others 
assert that he was a Tuscan, and that he was born 
in one of the small islands lying along the Tyrrhene 
Sea, of which the Athenians made themselves mas- 
ters. 

Pythagoras learned his father's nrofession, and 
made with his own hands three silver cups, which 
he presented to three Egyptian priests. He was 
at first a ^holar of Pherecydes,f to whom he was 
particularly attached, and by whom he was no less 
beloved. Pherecydes being on one occasion dan. 
gerously ill, Pythagoras wished to be admitted into 

* Pythagoras, from IIvOuv, a name of ^poUo, and ayo^ 
tbe forumt or ay^pcuciv, to harangue or pronounce orations. 

t Diogenes Laertius ranks Pnerecyoes among the wise men 
of Greece. He has preserved a letter of his to Thales, in which 
he seems to claim tliiii'hooour for himself. It wsi written when 
be was afflicted with the loathsome distemper which Feneloa 
mentions ; and-hs desirea that it should be shown to the 9thtr 
wist men. 

K3 
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bis apartment to see hiin ; but Pberecydes, feanig 
that bis disease might be infectious, instanUj ahc^ 
the door on him, and, placing his fingers across a 
chink, " Look," said he, ^ and judge of the state of 
xny health by my fingers, which you see are quite 
emaciated." 

After the death of Pherecydes, Pythagoras studied 
some time at Bamos under Hermodamas ; but, hav- 
ing a great desire of adding to his knowledge, and 
especially of learning the manners and customs of 
foreign nations, he at length left his native country 
and all that he possessed, and set out on his travels. 
He remained a considerable time in Egypt, devoting 
his hours to conversation with the priests, and to 
investigating the mysteries of their religion ; and, 
that he might be treated with distinction, and that 
proper opportunities might' be afforded him, Polyc* 
rates wrote for him a letter of commendation to 
Amasis, king of Egypt. 

From Egypt Pythagoras passed into Chaldea, to 
acquire the knowledge of which the Magi were 
possessed ; and then, after satisfying his curiosity 
W travelling into several other countries of the 
East, he visited Crete, where he entered into a 
strict friendship with the sage Epimenides: from 
thence he returned to Samos. So great was hit 
vexation at seeing his country oppressed by tlie 
tyrant Polycrates^ that he determined to become a 
voluntary exile; he accordingly went into Italy, 
and settled at Crotona^ in the house of Milo, where 
be taught philosophy ; and from this circumstance 
it is that the sect of which he was the founder has 
lieen styled Italic. 

It was not long till tbe reputation pf Pythagoras 
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q»iead oyer all Italy ; more than three hun« 
dred pupils attended his instructions, and formed 
a well-regulated little republic. Some say that 
Numa was of this number, and that, when chosen 
king of Rome, he was actually living with Pythago* 
ras at Orotona* It is the opinion of chronologistSy 
liowever, that this story has no other foundation 
than a similarity between the sentiments of Py. 
thagoras and those of Numa, who lived long before 
him. f 

PjTthagoras said that among friends all thing« 
should be common ; and that equality was the re* 
suit of friendship. His disciples appropriated no- 
thing to themselves as an exclusive possession, but 
put their effects into a common stock, and carried 
but one purse. The first five years of their novi* 
tiate were spfbt in listening to the precepts of their 
master, without opening their mouths, to utter a 
single word. After this long and rigorous trial 
they w«re permitted to speak, to visit Pythagoras, 
and to converse with him. i 

The deportment of Pythagoras was dignifiedp 
and his stature calculated to set off to advantage 
his handsome figure and fine countenance. He 
dressed in a beautiful robe of white cl6th, which 
.was always made to fit well : he was under the 
■control of no passion, and was distinguished for faia 
serious air. i 

He was never observed to laugh, and never heard 
to utter a witticism. When angry he would nsv- 
er chastise nor strike even a slave. By his disci- 
ples hcf was regarded with the same veneration as 
Apollo.* The pleasure of hearing Pythagoras, 
* Hence the scholius of this philosopher, when wiahing to 
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■ad of Tiewiog Urn in the midtt of hk mehobam 
diev crawds ficom all quarters. Every ereoiiig 
more than six hondred persons ai diftrent coim* 
tries came to Crotona, and for any of them to 
Inre the happiness of conversing with Pythagoras 
Ibr a single moment was deemed a great distinc- 
tion. 

Pythagpras fitamed codes of laws for several na* 
ti(His at their request ; and so much was he adimred 
by all, that his words and the oracles of Apollo 
were held in equal veneration. He expreariy for- 
bade swearing,' and all appeab to the gods : ** every 
man,'* said he, ** ought lo accustom himself to act 
»o much on principles of honour and iut^rity that 
none might hftve reason to hesitate in helieving 
hun on his word." 

Pythagoras taught that the world %a8 animated 
and inteliigent, and that the soul of this gross ma« 
chine was the ether, from which emanated every 
individual soul, both of men and of beasts. Tiw 
immortality of the soul was not unknown to him. 
He supposed that sduls wandered up and down in 
the air, and entered indiscriminately into any ani- 
mated body that came in their way : that, for esE- 
ample, a soul, on quitting a human body, entered 
into the body of a horse, a wolf, an ass, a mouse, 
a partridge, a fish, or, in short, of any animal with- 
out distinction, as readily as into that of a man. 
In the same way he believed that a soul, on leaving 
the body of any animal whatever, entered indis- 
criminately into the body of a man or of a beast; 

prove anything, thoaght they put it beyond a ioabt when th^ 
could aupport it by an mrpt tf^t ^m* disUt or he said it.— Gf^ 
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fer this reason it was that Pythagoras express* 
ly prohibited the use of animal food, deeming it » 
crime no less heinous to kill a worm* a fly, or any 
oilier insect than to kill a man, since in every- 
thing ai^imated there were souls of the same nature. 
1?o gain universal belief to his doctrine of Me- 
temps^chosis, Pythagoras pretended tc have former- 
ly passed for the son of Mercury, under the name 
of ^thalides f' and that then Mercury gave him 
liberty to ask what he pleased, with the exception 
of immortality, and his wishci^ should be satisfied. 
He requested the blessing /of remembering equally 
w^ell aU that took place in the world during his life 
and after his death, and since that time he knew 
Tery accurately everything that had happened. 
He said that some time after he had been iBthaU 
ides he became Euphorbus, and that, being at the 
siege of Troy, he was dangerously wounded by 
Menelaus i that his soul next passed into Hermot* 
imus, and that then (to convince every one of the 
l^ft bestowed on him by Mercury) he passed into 
the country of the Branchides. He went into the 
temple of Apollo and pointed out his shield, all 
pierced, which Menelaus, on his return from Troy, 
had consecrated to that god in testimony of hia 
victory. < 

When he had ceased to be Hermotimus he be* 
came Pyrrhus the iisl^erman, and afterward the 
philosopher Pythagoras, without reckoning his hav« 

* In reading the history of Ulustriotis men, we ought eare- 
foUy to discriminate between their virtues and their vices. To 
deooouDAte pride in maintaining a system by the epithet vie$ 
Is perhaps unusual ; but when a series of lies and imposturo 
te employed for that purpose, I can conceive no name too^odious 
tobeappliodtoit. 
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ing been fonnerly tbecockof Mycele, and the peft<^ 
oock of— I know not whom. 

He affirmed that in his journeys to the infernal 
regions he had remarked the soulof Hesiod chain- 
ed to a brazen pillar, where he was dreadfully tor- 
mented : as to that of Homer, he had seen it aus- 
pended from a tree, where it was surrounded witli 
serpents, as a punishment for the many falsehoods he 
bad invented and attributed to the gods : dnd that 
in these abodes the souls of those husbands who 
bad been harsh to their wives were horribly tor- 
tured. 

On another occasion Pythagoras caused a deep 
cavern to be dug in his house. It is said that he 
begged his mother to write during his absence an 
account of everything exactly as it occurred. He 
then shut himself up in his cavern, and after stay- 
ing a whole year there, left it, and, returning pale 
and emaciated, exhibited a hideous spectacle. He 
shortly after assembled the people, and told them 
that he was returned from the infernal regions; 
and, to gain credit to the story he wished to prop- 
agate, he began by recounting all that had happen- 
ed during his absence. He succeeded in astonish- 
ing the multitude: it was immediately supposed 
that there was sometbiog divine in him ; every 
one began to weep and cry, and the men besought 
him to instruct their wives, whence the women of 
Crotona were styled Pyikagorea. 

Pythagoras was one day at certain public games : 
without letting any one know it, he had tamed an 
eagle, and trained it so that it came to him upon 
•uttering a particular cry ; the people were all ex* 
ceedingly amazed ; and, to rendei^ the thing Um 
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'more spedous, he showed to the whole assembly 
a leg made of gold attached to that of the bird. 

The only sacrifices which Pythagoras at any 
time offered were loaves, cakes, and the like : at 
the sight of bleeding victims he said the gods were 
struck with horror, and that to pretend to honour 
them by such sacrifices as these was calculated 
to draw the Divine vengeance on the offerers."* 
I It is very probable that in these maxims the ob« 
ject of Pythagoras was to divert men from living 
luxuriously, and to accustom them to a plain diet ; 
since simple fare is better for the health and more 
fitvourabie to the operations of the mind. To give 
an example to others, he seldom drank anything 
but water, and always lived on bread, honey, fruits, 
and pulse, excepting beans, for his respect to which 
plant no ffood reason can be assigned. 

*^ Life,'" said Pythagoras, ^ is like a fidr ; . for as 
in a fair some come to exercise themselves in the 
different kinds of combat, others to traffic, and 
others merely to look on, so in life, some are bom 
the slaves of glory and others of ambitioA, while the 
object of a third class is simply the investigation of 
truth.'* 

He held that no one ought ever to ask anything 
fi>r himself; ^ because," said he, ^ every one is ig- 
norant of what is good for himself." 

He divided the age of man into four equal por- 
tions : <* a man is a child," he said, ^ till the age of 
twenty ; a youth till he arrives at forty ; a man at 




institntipD, tSpB tiaditioo of which s*^ biitli to thflir ■ac rift cisl 
litea. 
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sixty ; and an old man at eigfaty." He 

none beyond this age among the number of the 

living. 

Mathematics and astronomy were his faToarite 
studies. It was he who first discovered that the 
morning and evening star was the same : he was 
the first also to demonstrate that in every right- 
angled triangle, the square of the hypothenuse is 
equal to the squares of the other two sides* It is 
•aid that Pythagoras was so transported with the 
discovery of this famous theorem, that, supposing 
himself indebted for it to the inspiration of the 
gods, he displayed his gratitude by offering to them 
a hecatomb ; that is, a sacrifice of a hundred oxen. 
We meet with this story in several authors, though 
it is certainly very contrary to the doctrine of 
Pythagoras : it is possible, however, that these 
might have been oxen made of flour and honey, 
such as it was usual for the Pythagoireans to offer.* 
Some say that he died of joy on account of it ; but, 
by what Laertius has written, this story appears to 
b^ entirely without foundation. 

Pythagoras was very careful to maintain friend- 
ship and a good understanding among his disciples. 
When instructing them, he used frequently to ad- 
dresis them allegorically : he would say, for instance, 
that a man should never leap out under the balance ; 

• The following passage, from the institutes of the Hinda 
lawffiver Menu* whose doctrine of the soul resembled that of 
Pythagoras, may serve to confirm this opinion : " Should a pnest 
have an earnest desire to eat flesh-meat, be may gratify his fancy 
by forming the image of some bieast with clarified butter, or be 
may form it with dough ; but never let him form a wish to kill 
any animal in vain."— Prt«rfey'# Ctmrnanwn of the Institute ^ 
•M09e9 with lAsM 6/ th»J£ndu», ^c. See JLdfe of JSmpedodai, 

145. 
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dignifying by this that he should nerer flinch from 
justice : that one ought not to sit down on the pro- 
vision of the day ; intimating that we should never 
be so intent on the present as to be careless of the 
future. ^ 

He admonished them to spend a part of each 
day in secret, putting to themselves such questions 
as these : In what have I spent the day 1 Where 
have I been ? What haye I done to good purpose ? 
What improperly ? ' 

He recommended to them modesty and gravity 
in their exterior deportment : never to allow them- 
selves to be transported with emotions either ofjoy 
or sorrow : to treat their relations with tenderness : 
to respect the aged : to take exercise, that they 
might avoid corpulence ; and not to spend their 
lives in travelling. He said that it was necessary 
to be very punctual in honouring the gods, and in 
rendering them that worsl^ip which was their due. 
Zamolxis the Scythian, a slave of Pythagoras, 
availed himself so faithfully of the precepts of his 
master, that upon his return to his native* country 
the Scythians sacrificed to him, and ranked him 
jamong their gods. 

' Pythagoras supposed ^he first principle of all 
things to be unity : that from thence proceeded 
numbers and points ; from points, lines ; from lines, 
superficies ; . from superficies, solids ; and from solids 
the four elements, fire, air, water, and earth, of 
which the whole world was composed ; and that 
these elements were perpetually changing into each ' 
other, but that nothing in 'the universe ever totally 
perished, everything that happened being only a 
change. 
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The earth, he said, waa spherical, and placed in 
the centre of the oniverae :* it was everywhere In- 
habited, and, consequently, there were antipodes 
who walked with their feet opposite to ours : the 
air by which the world was surroandbd was so 
dense that it was almost impossible to displace it ; 
and this he assigned as the reason why all the ani« 
roals which inhabit the earth are mortal, and sub- 
ject to corruption. On the other hand, the air 
above the sky was subtile, and in perpetual agita- 
tion ;f and this, he said, was the reason why all 
the beings it contained were immortal, and there- 
fore divine. Thus the sun, the moon, and the stars 
were gods, because placed in the midst of that sub- 
tile air and active heat which is the principle of 
life.t 

* As the doctrindi of Pythagoras are often veiled in aUegoiy, 
this circa instance has occasioned considerable discrepance m 
the interpretation of them. Pythagoras affirmed that in the ceo- 
tie of the universe there was nre, or the fienr globe of onitj. By 
this, Simplicias {Ad Ariat. de CaU) understands the earth, 
which opinion is adopted bv Fenelon ; but some have, with 
more probability perhaps, understood the sun ; and it is generally 
allowed that the modem Copemican system is only a revival at 
that oi Pythagoras. 

t The air here intended is the ether, which commences at 
the termination of our atmosphere ; that is, at the distance of 
from forty-three to forty-six miles beyond the earth. It is so 
rarefied that animal life cannot be supported in it. 

t We are ready to pardon Pythagoras for entertaining such an 
absurd notion ; but even in modem and more enlightened times 
it has been warmly asserted by Kepler, that, unless the suo and 
•tan were intelligent as well as sentient beings, they could not 
observe such regularity in their motions. But the immortal 
Newton, by the discovery of the laws of gravitation, haa forever 
banished these puerile absurdities. He has led us along the 
chain of harmonizing nature, and, as he passed on, explaiiMd it 
to us link by Imk, till he reached the throne of the JBtemal, 
there leaving us to wonder and to adore, to feel our infignilkiiM?*i 
"^ at the agme time, our importanoe. 
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lo regard to the death of this philosopher various 
opinions have obtained. Some say that certain 
persons who wished to become scholars of his, 
h&ving been refused, were so enraged at their re« 
pulse that they set fire to the house of Miio while 
p3rthagoras was withiik Others affirm that it was 
done by the Crotonians, because they were appre- 
hensive that Pythagoras intended to make himself 
sovereign of their country. * 

Be that as it may, when Pythagoras saw the 

house all on fire, he quickly made his escape with 

forty of his scholars. It is said by some that he 

saved himself in the temple of the Muses at Meta. 

pontum, where he let himself die of hunger. Others 

assert that, when' making his escape, his progress 

was interrupted by a field of beans which he had to 

cross ; a thing which Pythagoras could not resolve 

to do : '^ It is better," said he, ** to perish here than 

to kill all these poor beans."* He calmly waited, 

therefore, till the Crotonians came up and mas^ 

sacred him and most of his disciples. Lastly, 

others afiirm that he was not put to death by the 

Crotonians, but that a war having been declared 

between the inhabitants of Agrigentum and those 

of Syracuse, Pythagoras went to the assistance of 

the Agrigentines, his allies ; that the Agrigentines 

were routed ; and that it was there that Pythagoras, 

in attempting his escape, was interrupted by a field 

of beans, through which he would not pass ; choos- 

* Qfthagoras eunetia animaZt6ttt, ahstmuit qui 
Ttmquam hamiMf el veiUri indulsit rum omne legumm, 

Jov., Sat XV., 1, qIL 

** Who bade from all that once had breathed abstain, 
Mor e'en for blood of planta held tcruplea vain." 
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ing rather to o£fer his throat to the S3nracuflans, 
who ran him through in several places. 

Most of his scholars who accompanied him 
were also put to death ; very few oiily wefe saved, 
and among them Archytas of Tarentum, the moott 
eelehrated mathematician of his time. 
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HERACLITUS. 
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Hbraclitus of Ephesusy son of B1yson» flourished 
about the 69th Olympiad. He was usually siyled 
the Dark PhUosopherf because he always spoke 
I enigmatically. Laertius relates that he was full 
of himself, and despised almost the whole world 
beside : Homer and Arehilochus, he used to say, 
ought to have been kicked out of society. 

He could never forgive the Ephesians for ban« 
ishing his friend Hermodorus, and publicly d^cla* 
red that all the men of thai city deserved death, 
and all the children banishment, as an expiation of 
their crime in shamefully banishing their best citi- 
zen and the greatest man of their state. 

Heraciitus never had a master, and the emi- 
nence to which he arrived was purely the result of. 
his own application. He eptertained the greatest . 
contempt for the actions of all men, and greatly 
deplored their blindness, so that it made him weepi 
continually ; whence Juvenal opposes this pnilos# 
opher to Democritus, who was perpetually laugh- 
ing. He says any one may easily censure by a* 
loud laugh the follies and vices of the age. but. 
that he is astonished what source it was that 
could furnish the eyes of Heraciitus with continual 
tears. . , 

The sentiments of Heraciitus were not always 
the same : when he was young he used to say that 
he knew nothing, and when more advanced in age 
he affirmed that be knew all things. He was dis« . 
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pleased with all wwanlrifMly and avmded their oom*- 
pany ; and used to play at bones and other inno- 
eent games, before the temple of Diana, with the 
little children of the city* The Bphesians one day 
assembled arooiid him to contemplate him while 
thus engaged : ** Unhappy creatures !" said Hera- 
ditus to them, ** why are yon surprised at seeing 
me play with these httle children 1 Is it not much 
better to do this than to co-operate with you in 
jdar maladministration of public affidrs ?" 

He was at one time entreated by the Bphesians 
to frame fojr them a code of laws ; but Heraclitos 
declined it, observing that the people were already 
too corrupt, and he knew of no method by which 
they could be induced to change their manner of 
life. 

He said that men ought td fight with aa much 
ardour for the preservation of their laws as in de« 
fence of their walls: that we should be more 
prompt to appease resentment than to extinguish a 
conflagration, inasmuch as the consequences of 
the one were infinitely more dangerous than those 
of the other ; since the worst that could happen 
from fire was the fuming of a few houses, while 
resentment, on the other hand, might be productive 
of cruel wars, from which proceeded the ruin, and 
sometimes the total destruction, of nations. 

A sedition having arisen in the city of Ephesus, 
several persons entreated Heraclitus to point out 
before the people the best means of preventing 
such commotions. He stepped up on a lofty plat- 
form and called for a cup, which he filled with cold 
water ; he then put a sn^all quantity of wild pulse 
into it, and, swallowing the contents, retired with- 
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out uttering a word. By this he meant to show 
tliem that, in order to prevent seditions, it was ne* 
ceseary to hanish luxury and delicacies from the 
republic, and to accustom the citizens to be con" 
tented with little. 

He composed a book ** On Nature,^' which he 
tieposited in the temple of Diana. The style in 
"^hich it was written was purposely obscure, that 
it might be read only by the learned, he being 
afraid, if it were to afford entertainment to the 
people generally, that it would soon become so 
oommon as to procure him only contempt. This 
l>ook, s&ys Lucretius, gained extraordinary reputa* 
tion, because nobody understood it. Darius, king 
of Persia, having heard of it^ wrote to the author 
to induce him to come and explain it to him, offer* 
ing him, at the same time, a handsome reward and 
a, lodging in his own palace ; but Heraclitus refu- 
sed to go. 

' This philosopher scarcely ever spoke on any oc- 
casion-; and when asked by any one the reason of 
his silence, he would answer in a peevish humourt 
^It is to make you speak." He contemned thQ 
Athenians, though they had a high respect for him, 
and chose to live at Bphesus, where he was despi« 
sed by everybody. 

He could never look at any one without weeping 
for human weakness, and out of vexation that no. 
thing was ever to his mind. His hatred of man- 
kind made him at last resolve totally to abandon 
society : accordingly, he retired to desert mount. 
Bins, where he saw no one of his own species, and^ 
subsisting on herbs and pulse, spent his time ia 
lamentation. 



1 
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According to Heraclitus, fire is the first principle 
of all things. He held that this, being condensed, 
became air ; that condensed air became water ; and, 
lastly, that in the same way water became earth ; 
while in reverse of this, earth by rarefaction was 
changed into water, water into air, and air into 
fire. He held, also, that the universe is bounded ; 
that there is only one world ; that it is composed 
of fire, and that by fire it shall finally perish : that 
the world \a full of spirits and ^nii ; that the gods 
exercise no providential care over it; and that 
everything, which takes place is to be referred to 
Pate. 

He supposed the sun to be no larger than it ap. 
pears to the eye : that in the air there are kinds 
of boats, the concave sides of which are turned 
to us ; that into these the exhalations of the earth 
ascend ; and that what we call stars are no- 
thing but these little boats filled with inflammable 
vapour, producing the lights which we see: that 
when the convex sides of these little boats are turn« 
ed towards the earth, there happen what are called 
eclipses of the sun and moon ; and that the cause 
of the different phases of the moon is the gradual 
turning of the Imrk in which she moves.* 

* The astronomical theory of this dark and morose philosopher 
might probablv have been matched by the infantile conceptions 
of his playfellows before the temple of Diana. (See p. 126.) 
We may, mdeed, fairly attribute any fame that Heraclitas ob- 
tained to his good opmion of himself, and to the propensity in 
mankind to admire absurdity and venerate extrava^nce. 

The maxim which next' follows, however, though it indicates 
neither |[re8t penetration nor deep research, being one of the 
most obvious of all truths, is of incalculable importance in the 

Erosecution of pneumatological investigations. Happy would it 
ave been for mankind had the maxim universally obtained, that 
the nature of the human soul is beyond the reach of its own <" 
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To amuse one's self by investigating the nature 
of the soul was, he said, absolutely throwing away 
time, since it was so inscrutable as to .be entirely 
beyond the reach of our powers. 

The austere life which Heraclitus led brought 
on him that dreadful malady, the dropsy ; and, to 
avail himself of medical assistance, he returned to 
Bphesus. He went to the physicians, and, as he 
always spoke enigmatically, he said to them, in 
allusion to his disease, ^ Can you turn rainy weather 
into dry 1" The physicians not understanding his 
meaning, Heraclitus went and shut himself up in a 
stable ; and forcing his body into a heap of manure, 
in order to evaporate by its heat the water which 
-was the cause of the disease, he penetrated so deep 
that he was unable to extricate hipiself. Some say 
that the dogs devoured him w|;iile in this situation ; 
others, that he died from not being able to disen« 
gage himself. He was then sixty.five years of age. 

covery ; and that, like the eye (as Cicero obseires), while it ii 
formed to examine other things, it cannot penetrate its own na- 
ture : we should not then have' heard of tne wild theoties and 
skeptical deductions of Bonnet, Hume, HarUey, PhesUey, and 
others, whose fruitless or pernicious labours give them but little 
claim to be remembered by posterity. 
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ANAXAGORAS. 

Anaxaooras, sod of HegesibuluSy had a much 
more extensive kaowledge of natural philosophy 
than any of his predecessors ; he belonged to 
Ciazomenas, a town of Ionia, and was descended 
from a family distinguished no less for its rank 
than riches. He was bom in the 70thy and flour* 
ished about the 76th Olympiad. 

He was a scholar of Anaximenes, a disciple of 
Anaximanderi who had been instructed by Thales, 
whom the Greeks considered as the first of their 
wise men. Such pleasure did the study of philos- 
ophy afford Anaxagoras, that, to devote himself ex- 
clusively to it, he absindoned all business, both 
public and private;. and, lest attention to his pecu- 
niary interests should divert his mind from study, 
he relinquished all his property. His friends rep- 
resented to him that he was, by his negligence, ruin- 
ing his patrinSony, but their remonstrances made 
no, impression upon him. Constitutiug the inves- 
tigation of truth his only pursuit, he withdrew from 
his native land ; and being reproached by one with 
indifference for his country, ** On the contrary,'? he 
replied, pointing to the sky, *' I place an infinite 
value upon it.'' 

He came to reside at Athens, and transferred 
thither the Ionic school, which, from the time of 
Thales, the founder of the sect, had been establish- 
ed at Miletus. At the age of twenty he b^an to 
teach philosophy in that city, and continued his in- 
structions for thirty years. 
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' Thefe was brought to the house of Pericles one 
day a sheep which had but one homy and that in 
the middle of its forehead. The augur Lampon 
immediately gave out that this foreboded that the 
two Actions into which Athens was then divided 
should unite and form but one body. Anaxagoras 
said that the cause of this phenomenon was, that 
the brain did not fifi the cranium^ which was oval, 
and which terminated in a kind of point where the 
jx)ot of the horn commenced. He dissected the 
head before a great number of spec^tors, and 
found the case to be as he had stated it. This in- 
cident procured Anaxagoras great honour ; but it 
was of no less advantage to the reputation of the 
augur, for in a short time after the faction of 
Thucydides was crushed, and the direction of pub- 
lic affairs devolved upon Pericles alone.* 

Anaxagoras is supposed to have been' the first 
among the Greeks who gave to the world a system 
of philosophy. He assumed as principles that 
space is infinite, and that there is a supreme Intel- 
ligence, who has arranged and disposed all the 
beings in the universe; and for this reason, by 
contemporary philosophers he was called Mind. 
He did not suppose that matter had been created 
out of nothing by this Intelligence, but merely that 
pre-existing matter had been arranged by him. ^ In 
the beginning," said he, ^ all things were blended 
together*; and in this state of c'onilision they re- 

* The two factioDt alluded to were, on the one hand» that of 
the people and of the Areopagus, whose interests were warmlf 
espoused by Thucydides ; on the other, that of Pericles, nvho by 
his eloquence at last succeeded in his attempts against the liber* 
ties of the Athenians. For his eloquence ne was indebted to 
the inatmctions of Aiiaxagoras.^FaL JUak, Id. viii., cap. 9. 
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,._.„ ^ M an Inldligciice sepafated and &fl poged 

in Uungs as we now see them." TWs sentiment is 
beautifiilly expressed l^ Ovid in the beginning of 
his Metamorphoses. 

Besides this IntelHgence by whom the world was 
framed, Anaxagoras acknowledged no other divin. 
ity. Such contempt did he discover for the Mae 
gods worshipped by all profene antiquity, that Lih 
cian has represented Jupiter destroying him wlA 
a thunderbolt on account of his want of reverence 
for him and the other divinities. 

He held that there was no vacuum or void in na- 
ture, but that all was full, and that every body, 
however small, was divbible ad inJinUum ; so that, 
were there an agent subtile enough to separate it 
into a sufficient number of parts, the foot of a glow, 
worm might be spread over a hundred thousand 
million heavens, while the parts to be yet divided 
would be inexhaustible, seeing that infinity of di- 
visibility still remained. 

He considered every body to be composed of 
minute homogeneous particles ; that blood, for ex- 
ample, was made up of minute particles of blood ; 
the lymph of small particles of water ; and so of 
other things. This similitude of parts he called 
Homoiomeria.* 

It is thus that Laertius explains the system of 

Anaxagoras. ^ , 

It was objected to this system that bodies most 
necessarily be composed of heterogeneous particles, 
since the bones of animab grow, without their ever 
eating bones ; that their nerves grow, though they 

« A Greek word which completely expreaees the idea, fiodi 
ofMoSf like, and jupoft a part. 



never eat nerres; and that the quantity of their 
blood increases, ^ough they never drink blood. 
To this objection Anaxagoras answered, that, in 
truth, there was no body in the world made up of 
perfectly homogeneous particles; that in herbs, 
\r example, there were flesh, blood, lymph, and 
rrves, since we see that animals are nourished 
them ; but that every body takes its name from 
It ingredient of which the greatest quantity en-^ 
\TS into its composition. Thus, for instance, in 
rder that certain .bodies might be denominated 
*eeSf or herhs^ it was enough that there should 
Lter into their composition a considerably greater 
[uantity of particles of wood or of herb than of- 
ly other thing, and that these particles of wood 
»r herb should be arranged copiously on the sur* 
^faces of such bodies. 

He believed the sun to be nothing more than a 

mass of hot iron somewhat larger than the whole 

of Peloponnesus ; that the moon was an opaque 

body, habitable, and diversified by mountains and 

valleys like the earth ; that comets were a collec. 

tion of wandering stars, meeting by chance, and 

separating after a certain time ; that the heat of 

the sun, rarefying the air, was the cause of wind ; 

that thunder was occasioned by the collision of' 

clouds, and lightning by their simply rubbing against 

one another ; that earthquakes were produced by 

fdr confined in subterraneous caverns ; and that 

there was no other cause for the overflowing of the 

Mile than the snows of Ethiopia, which, melting 

periodically, formed streams which discharged 

themselves into the sources of that river.* # 

* Amid rach Bfmago ot ridlenloas conjeeranay it it gratify* 

M 
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Aoaiagons ooondeved die air as the eaan.of 
the motKHW of the stars ; and to the objection that 
was made of the retreat and return of the stars 
between the tropics, be answered, ** that it was oc 
casioned by the pressure of the air, which, actin^^ 
Mice a spring, propelled and repelled them as they 
arrired at a certain poiat. 

He held that the earth was a plane ; and that, 
being the heaviest of all the elements, it occupied 
the lowest part of the world ; that the waters 
which flow on its sur&ce, being rarefied by the 
heat of the sun, pass into vapour, which rises into 
the middle regions of the air, and from thence falls 
in rain. 

In a clear night there appears in the sky a cer. 
tain whiteness, disposed in the form of a circle, 
which we call the milky way. Some of the an- 
cients supposed it to be the road which served the 
inferior deities to pass to the council of the great 
Jupiter ; others, that it was the place to which the 
souls of heroes winged their way after the disaolu. 
tion of their bodies. The hypothesis of Anaxago* 
ras, as well as those of all the other ancient philos- 
ophers, was ill-fouoded ; he supposed it to be mere* 
ly the reflection of the sun, presenting such an ap- 
pearance to us on account of there being between 
the milky way and the earth no luoid body which 
could eclipse this reflected light.* 

ing to remark the coincidence of this last with the account|i of 
modern travellers, it being now ascertained that the inandations 
sf the Nile are occasioned by the rains which fall in Ethiopia.— 
Vid. RoUm*§ Ancient Hut., vol. i. Desaript. of Egypt. EneyeL 
Mfit., art. NiU; and Bruee*a Travels, or the extract mthe tife^ 
Tkeke, p. 41. 
• The modem hypothssis concemiDg the milky waj is, that 
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' He held that the first animals were g^erated 
by faeat and moisture. 

' A stone having fallen from the sky, Anaxagoraa 
immediately ccmcluded that the sky was composed 
of stones, which were kept in their places by the 
velocity of the celestial vault ; but that, if this rapid 
xnotioD were for a moment retarded, the whole ma* 
chine of the world would sink into ruins. 

He gave out one day that a stond was to fall 
from the sun : it happened as he had foretold; a 
atone fell near the river JSgos ! 

Anaxagoras supposed that what was then solid 
land would at some future time become sea, and 
Kfhat was sea would become solid land.* 

Being one day asked whether the sea would ever 
cover the mountains of Lampsacus, •• Yes," he re- 
plied, " provided time does not fail." 

He placed the supreme good in contemplating 
ittd secrets of nature. For this reason, being once 
asked the end of his coming into the world, he re- 
plied, *^ To contemplate the sun, the moon, and the 
other wonders of the universe." 

Being one day asked who was the happiest man 
fti the world, ** None of those," he replied, " whom 
you suppose to be happy men ; nor will he ever be 
found except in that rank which, in your estima- 
tion, consists only of the wretched." , 

tt consiste of other sans illaminating^ other systems ; but (ta 
speak in the language of natural philosophy) at an infinite dis* 
tance, so as to eiade all telescopical discoveries. 

* See t]ie hypothesis of Anaxagoras, supported by laborious 
induction, and decorate^ with all the charms of eloquence, ia 
the Cmmt de BufforCa Theory of the Earth, and La Philoao^ie d» 
VHiMtorie, par PAbbe Bazin, c. 1. See likewise HutUm^a Thmrf 
^iht Emiht and Pla^aii'a lUiutraiiont qf iL 
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Hearing a man deplore that he must' die in a 
strange country, " What matters it ?" said Anaxag* 
oras to him ; ^ there is no place whence a road may 
not be found to the other world.*' 

Information having been brought to him one day 
of his son's death, he received it with the greatest 
composure. '^I well knew," said he, <*that he 
whom I bad begotten was only a mortal;" and 
upon this he immediately went and buried him. 

The reputation of Anaxagoras at Athens was 
only temporary : he was impeached by the Athe* 
nians, and publicly accused before the magistrates. 
The grounds of his accusation are variously re- 
lated ; but the most generally received opinion is, 
that he was charged with impiety, for having dared 
to maintain that the sun, which was adored as a 
divinity, was nothing more tharl a mass of hot iron. 
Others say that, besides the imputation of impiety, 
he was accused of treason. When intelligence was 
brought to him that the Athenians had condemned 
him to death, he replied, without the least emotion, 
^ It is long since nature has pronounced a like sen. 
tence against themselves." 

Pericles, who had been a scholar of his, and 
who, on this occasion, warmly espoused his interest, 
obtained a mitigation of this sentence, changing it 
to banishment and a fine of five talents. Anax- 
agoras supported his disgrace with magnanimity 
and firmness, spending the time of his exile in 
travelling into Egypt and other countries, that he 
might converse with the learned, and become ac« 
quainted with the manners of strangers. Having 
satisfied his curiosity, he returned to ClazomencB, 
the place of his birth, where, seeing his estate in 
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disorder and his interests ruined, he said, <<Had 
not my fortune been ruined, I should have been ru* 
ined myself." ^ 

Anaxagoras had paid particular attention to the 
education of Pericles, and greatly assisted him in 
the adniinistration of afiairs. Pericles, however, 
did not discover for his master all the gratitude 
that he should, and was accused of having at last 
somewhat neglected him. 

Anaxagoras, seeing himself old, indigent, and 
deserted, muffled himself up in his cloak, and re^ 
solved to die of hunger. Pericles being told of it, 
seemed greatly afflicted : he instantly went in quest 
of Anaxagoras, and earnestly entreated him to 
change his resolution. He deplored the misfortune 
of the state, which was about to lose so great a 
man ; and his own, in being deprived of so faithful 
a counsellor. Anaxagoras, in the agonies of death| 
uncovered his face and said, **0 Pericles! thosQ 
who need a lamp take care to feed it with oil." 

Laertius relates that Anaxagoras died at Lamp* 
sacus ; and that, as he was expiring, he was asked 
by the chief men of the place whether he had any 
orders to leave them. He requested them to give 
the children a holyday every year, to keep up th<si 
anniversary of his death. The custom was ob- 
served for a long time. Anaxagoras died in the 
etghty-eighth Olympiad, aged upward of seventy* 
two years. 

M2 
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Tooo*^ some affiim that Democritn b rf on g e d 
to IfileCOB, aiid that he was sljled in ilMersB Miy 
in coosequeooe of his having letiied to Abden, 
yet it is the general opinion that this philosopher 
was a native of that city, and tiiat he was bom 
there in the third year of the 77th CNymiMaiL 

He at first stodied under some Magi and QhJ- 
deans, who had been left at his frther's hooae by 
XerzeSi kingof Persia, who had famded there wfaeo 
en his way to make war against the Greeks ; and 
fiom them be learned theology and astronomy. He 
next pot himself under the tuition of Leosippos, 
who taught him physics. So great was his passion 
for study, that he used to spend whole days shut up 
alone in a little cottage in the middle of a garden. 
His &ther one day brought an ox for him to sacri- 
ficCy and bound it in a comer of his cottage ; bat 
to profound was the application of Democritus. that 
he did not hear what was said to him, nor perceive 
the ox ftstened near him, till his fother returned a 
second time and roused him from his deep medita* 
tion, pointing out to him the ox for sacrifice that 
was at his snie. 

Having attended for a considerable time to tfas 
instructions of Lieusippus, Democritus, in order to 
enjoy intercourse with the learned, and to store hia 
mind with every kind of elegant knowledge, re- 
solved to travel into foreign countries. .He divided 
with his brothers the inheritance left Htm by bis 
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ftkther, and took for his own share all the readj 
money, which, though the smallest portion, was 
most convenient for the pdrposes of travelling and 
of making philosophical experiments. 

Having thus settled his affairs, he went to Egypt, 
where he learned geometry. From thence be 
travelled into Ethiopia, Persia, and Chaldea, and 
was at last induced to penetrate into India, to ac« 
quire the knowledge possessed by the gymnosoph« 
ists. 

He was very desirous of being acquainted with 
the learned, but did not wish to be himself known 
to any of them. He is said to have been several 
days at Athens, where he saw Socrates, without 
ever introducing himself to him. It was, in short, 
bis aim to live in concealment; and that none 
might discover where he was, he at times lodged 
in caverns, and even in tombs. 

He appeared, however, at the court of King 
Darius. As that prince was one day deploring 
the death of the most beloved among his wives, 
Democritas, to console him, promised to bring her 
to life again, provided Darius would find in the 
whole extent of his dominions three persons to 
whom nothing disagreeable had ever happened, so 
that he might engrave their names on the tomb of 
the deceased queen. ThrouglK)Ut Asia, not one in- 
dividual answering this description could be found. 
From this, the philosopher took occasion to show 
Darius that he was much in the wrong to abandon 
himself to grie^ since there was not in the whole 
world a man wholly exempt from misfortune. 

When Democritus returned to Abdera, he lived 
very retired and in great poverty, having expended 
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•D Us taaoef in experimeDts and in tfavidlio^ m9 
that DamaaQpSt his brother, was obliged to sflbrd 
him the means of safasisfeence. 

There was a kiw by which those who had diasi* 
|iated their fortune were denied burial in the tombs 
of their fathers. Democritosy being in this aitua* 
tiouy and not wishing to afibrd bis enemies any pre- • 
tence for reproachmg him, recited before adl the 
people one of his works, entitled ** Diacoamos." 
This piece was so well received that he was not 
only exempted from the penalty of the law, but 
presented with five hundred talents, while statues 
were erected in honour of him in the public places* 

Deraocritus was always laughing. Thk ooiu 
stant merriment arose from his meditations on ha« 
man weakness and vanity, which gave rise to a 
thousand chimerical designs in a world where, as 
he believed, everjrthing depended on chance and 
a fortuitous concourse of atoms. Juvenal, alluding 
to the city of Abdera, where the air was very thick 
and the inhabitants very stupid, says, that the wis- 
dom of this philosopher shows diat it is possible for 
great characters to arise even in those places where 
the people are the dullest. The same poet states 
that Democritus laughed equally at the sorrows 
and the joys of mankind ; and he represents him as 
possessed of a soul which nothing could move, and 
one who kept fortune chained under his feet. 
' The inhabitants of Abdera, seeing him always 
kiughing, considered him mad, and they according* 
]y entreated Hippocrates to come and try to cure 
him* He at first offered him- milk, which Democ* 
ritus viewing attentively, said, ** This is the milk 
of a black goat which never yeaned but once." 
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It was actually so ; and Hippocrates was astonish^ 
ed how he could know it. He remained for some 
time with him, and, seeing his great wisdom and 
uncommon knowledge, he said it was the inhahi- 
tants of Abdera who stood in need of hellebore, and 
not the philosopher to whom they wished it to be 
administered. Hippocrates returned from his visit 
greatly surprised. 

After his master Leusippus, Democritus believed 
the first principles of all things to be atoms and a 
yacuum ; that from nothing nothing can be pro- 
duced, and that there was not anything which could 
ever be reduced to nothing ; that atoms were sub- 
ject neither to corruption nor to change of any kind, 
since their invincible hardness secured them from 
every alteration. From these atoms, he said, an 
mfinite number of worlds were formed, each one 
of which perished at the end of a certain time, but 
that from its ruins another arose. 

He supposed the human soul to be the same as 
the principle of life ; and that it, as well as the sun, 
the moon, and the other planets, was formed of a 
concourse of atoms ; that these atoms had a gyral 
motion, which was the power that generated all 
beings ; and, as this gyral motion was always uni- 
form, he adopted the doctrine of fate, and believed 
all things to be the effect of necessity. 

Epicurus, who built on the same foundation as 
Democritus, but would not admit necessity, was 
obliged to invent the doctrine of inclination, of 
which mention is ma^e in his life. 

Democritus taught that the soul was difiused 
through every part of the body, and that the reason 
Why we hav9 sensation in all these parts is, thail 
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CrVC4j wtan of llie Mml 1ms ill coire^wnning 
a the body.* 

Cooeefning the hemweaij bodie% Deinocntn» 
bdd that they move in firee apace, aiid noC in coo- 
aeqaenoe of beiog attached to aolid spheres ; that 
tfaej hare only one simple motion, which is towards 
the west ; that they are all home along hy a rapid 
▼ortex of fluid matter, of which the earth is the cea* 
tre ; and that the veloctty of these bodies is dimin- 
isfaed in proportion to their nearness to the earth, 
the nolenoe of motion at the circomferenee de» 
creasing in proportion as it approaches the ceotie. 
Thos, nid he, those which move most slowly to. 
wards the west seem to move towards the east ; 
and, accordiitt;ly, whUe the fixed stars, mowig 
with greater velocity than the other stars, finish 
tfieir revolution in twenty-four hours, the sun, which 
moves somewhat slower, takes up twenty-four hours 
and some minutes ; and the moon, which moves 
with the least velocity of all, d<>es not finish her 
revolution in less than twenty-five hours ; so that 
she does not move, said he, towards the more east- 
erly stars by her own proper motion, but is left be- 
hind by the more westerly stars, which overtake 
her again in thirty days.f 

* It appears from this, as well as from many remains of anti- 
qoity, that, of whatever modem materialists may boast, tbef 
Save no claim to inveotioa or discovery ; and, as Cicero saya^ 
it was only Quufue peuwau qui hoc cndebot^onXy the basest 
(whose interest it was that the sool shoald not survive the bodj, 
t« which tenet materialism natorally and evidently iMds) that 
maintained this doctrine. 

t in these opinions we discover rtiany glimmerings of tnie 
•cienee and much just thinking, notwithstanding the ignorancs > 
of the times on these topics. 1 f Democritns advanesd somewhat 
beyond his ptedeceaaots, he did much, and merits oar admin* 
dOD. 
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So great, it is said, was Democritus's passion for 
knowledge, that, in order to have it in his power to 
devote himself wholly to study, he rendered him- 
self blind that ho might be unfit for any other em. 
ploynnent. The method he used to effect this oU 
ject was to expose to the sun^ a plate of brass, 
which, reflecting its rays upon his eyes, at last de- 
prived him of sight. 

Lfoaded with years, and now on the point of 
death, Democritus perceived that his sister was 
very sad, being afraid he should die before the fes- 
tival of Ceres, and that her mourning- habit would 
prevent her from assisting at the celebration of the 
mysteries of that goddess. Democritus therefore 
caused warm bread to be brought to him, the va« 
pour of which kept up his natural warmth : when 
the three days of the festival were finished, he re- 
moved the bread and immediately expired. He 
was then, according to the general opinion, a hun« 
dred and nine years old. 
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EMPEDOCLBS. 

Ekfrdoclbs, vho floarished about the 84th 
Olympiad, is generally supposed to have been a 
disdple of Pjrthagoras. He was bom at AgrigeO' 
turn in Sicily, and Ids femily was one of the most 
considerable in tbe whole country. 

He made extraordinary acquirements in medi- 
cine, was a good orator, and applied hinoself to 
everything connected with religion and tbe worship 
of the gods. The Agrigentines paid him uncom- 
mon veneration, and considered lum as a man fiir 
exalted above the rest of the human race. Lu- 
cretius, after giving an account of the wonders be 
bad seen in Sicily, says, that ^ the inhabitants of 
that country considered, that of all the circum- 
stances which reflected glory on their island, the 
most honourable was, that it had given birth to so 
great a man as Empedocles, whose poems they re- 
garded as oracles." 

Nor was this veneration without reason : several 
incidents in his life have contributed to procure him 
universal admiration. Some have suspected him 
of using magic. Satirus relates that Gorgias of 
Leontium, one of the most distinguished of that 
philosopher's disciples, frequently said that he had 
on several occasions aided him in the practice of that 
art ; and it appears that Empedocles himself wished 
to hint in his verses that he had some knowledge 
of that sort, when he says to Gorgias that he would 
*each him alone tbe secrets necessary to be under. 
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Stood in order 4o cure diseases of every kind^ to 
^ve youth to tlie aged, to raise wind, to calm ten^ 
pestSy to produce rain, to cause heat, and, in fine, 
to restore the dead to life, and bring back the souls 
of the departed from the other wond. 

The annual winds were one day blowing with 
such violence, that the fruits of the earth were on 
the eve of being irretrievably lost. Empedocles 
caused several asses to be flayed, made bottles of 
their skins, and placed them on the sumimits of the 
mountains and hills : the winds, it is sai<|, im^ 
mediately fell, and all was tranquiU 

He was strongly biased in favour of the doctriiie 
of his master Pythagoras ^ and, as the. Pythagoreans 
abhorred bloody victims, he, wishing one day to 
sacrifice, made up an ox of honey and flour, and 
oflSsied it to the gods. 

In the time of Empedocies Agrigentum was a^ 
▼ery large city, its inhabitants being computed at 
800,000 ; and, by way of eminence, it was styled 
the Great City. Luxury and refinement had risen 
to the highest point ; so that, speaking of the Agri- 
gentines, Empedocles used' to say, ** That they en* 
joyed themselves as if doomed to die to-morrow, 
and built superb palaces as if destined to live for- 
ever.'* 

He was hr from seeking public station. The 
soveteigDty of Agrigeiitum was several times ofier* 
ed to hun, but he would never accept of it, always 
preferring the repose of a private situation to the 
splendour of public life and the embarrassments of 
business. He was very zealous for BberQr and ai 
popular form of government. 

Qoapedocles was one day at a feast to which h^ 

N 
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had been inrited ; when the tune had arrived for 
placing themselves at table, seeing no soup brought 
In, and no one complaining of it, he was ofiended, 
and requested that it might be served up immediate* 
]j. His host begged him to have 'patience for a 
little, as, said he, I am waiting for the chief minis- 
ter of the senate, who is to be at the least* When 
this magistrate at length arrived, the host and ail 
the guests moved, to give him the most honouraUe 
place ; and he was immediately chosen king o£ the 
feast. 

This personage could not refrain from showmg 
bis imperious and tyrannicab disposition. He com- 
manded all the guests to drink their wine pure^ and 
ordered that a full glass should be thrown in the 
feoe of every one who refused to drink it in this 
way. Empedocles said nothing at the time ; but 
the next day he assembled the people, and accused 
both the host and the officer who had behaved so 
despotically at the feast ; showing before them all 
that such conduct was the beginning of tyranny, 
being a violation of the laws and an attacK upon 
the general liberty. Both were immediately con- 
demned and put to death. 

Such was his credit in the state, that he succeed- 
ed in dissolving the council of a thousand ; and, as 
he favoured the people, he decreed that for the fu- 
ture the magistrates should be changed at the end 
of every three years, so that every man, in his 
turn, might have a chance of bearing civil offices. 

The senate was petitioned by Aero the physician 
for a place, to erect a monument in honour of his 
fiither, who had been eminent in his profession, and 
esteemed the ablest physician of bis time* Emp^ 
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odes arose in the midst of the assembly and dis- 
suaded the people from acceding to the request; 
considering it inconsistent with that equality which 
he wished to see rigidly maintained, so that no man 
might rise superior to the rest ; for this equality he 
believed to be the foundation of public liberty.* 

The city of Selinus was at a certain time deso- 
lated by a plague, and the inhabitants reduced to a 
miserable condition. Bmpedocies discovered that 
the jmalady was occasioned by the corrupt state of 
the river which supplied the city with water. He 
turned the course of two small streams into this 
river at his own expense, which corrected the 
water, and the plague immediately ceased. The 
peoplethereupon made a great feast, and Bmpedocies 
appeared at Selinus on this occasion. The assenu 
Ued inhabitants even sacrificed to him, and paid 
him divine honours, at which he was highly grati- 
fied. 

Empedocles admitted as first principles the four 
elements of earth, water, air, and fire. 
' He held that between these elements there is a 
principle of affinity which unites them, and a prin- 
ciple of discord which separates them ; that they 
are in perpetual vicissitude, but that nothing ever 
perishes ; that the present order of things had ex- 



* To encourage the liberal arts is certainly not to invade the 
public liberty, bat is, on the contrary, the way to render that 
liberty valaable. The orators of Greece and Rome, accordingly, 
when they wished to rouse the minds of their countrymen to 
patriotic deeds and heroic valoar, toVirtaous conduct or generous 
emulation, called their attention to the images and statues of 
their ancestors, as to marks of approbation stam^fed on superior 
worth. The next parasraph will show that Empedocles sought 
for binwelf what he rerased to others. 
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istod from etermty, and tfant it would fbzever 
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He held that the aiiii was a great maaa of fire ; 
that the mooa was a plate of the figure of a quoit ; 
and that the sky was made of a kind of matter re- 
sembling crystaL With respect to the soul, he 
believed that it passed indifferently into bodies of 
every sort ; and affirmed that he distinctly remem- 
bered to have been a little girl, then a fish, aAer- 
ward a bird, and even a plant.f 

Very different are the accounts given of the death 
of this philosopher. The most common opinion is, 
that, as he had a great desire to be considered a 
god, and many were disposed to believe it, he re- 
solved to sustain this high character to the last. 
Accordingly, when he b^;an to feel the pressure 
of age, he sought to finish his days in a way that 
should seem miraculous. 

Having cured an old woman of Agrigentum na- 
med Pantea, who had been given up by all the phy- 
sicians and was seemingly on the point of deatfat 
he prepared a solemn sacrifice, to which he invited 

* This folie concluiion ia deriTed from the unwarranted aa« 
■iimption, ex n^Uo nikU fa, " from nothing nothing can be pro- 
duced.'* But, while we carefully mark the errors of the ancient^ 
let ut not deapise their attempts to acquire knowledge. ReTela* 
tion discovers to us more worthy notions of the Deity ; but this 
is occasion for gratitude, not for pride. 

t The doctrine of Metempsycooeis, or the transmigration of 
the soul, was held by Pythagoras, the master of Bmpedocles : 
Pythagoras, it would seem from Cicero, had learned the immor- 
tality of the soul from Pherecydes. {Tuac. Disput., lib. i., 18.) 
The admissiop of the additional doctrine of transmigration seems 
to have had a wonderful effect on the memory ; but every one 
who has not received this doctrine will doubtless agree with 
Cicero, that he can remember nothing of his existence before he 
was bom.— Vid. Cie., Tnac Diaput,, i., 7. 
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aboYtt eighty persons; and, to make all suppose 
that he had vanished, when the festival was finished, 
and every one had retired to repose under the 
trees, or wherever convenience pointed out a re- 
treat, Empedocles, without giving any hint of his 
design, ascended to. the top of Mount ^tna and 
threw himself into the midst of the flames. Hence 
Horace, speaking of his death, says : 

Deus immortalit haberi 
Dwn aiqnt EmpedocUs, ardentemjrigidiui jEtnam 
ItuUuU.* 

Empedocles was always very grave, and wore 
his hair long, with a crown of laurel on his head. 
He never walked in the streets without having a 
great numher of persons to attend him ; all whom 
he met he impressed with reverence, and every one 
deemed himself fortunate to meet him. He con- 
stantly wore brazen sandals on his feet, and when 
he threw himself into the flames of iBtna the vio- 
lence of the fire threw back one of his sandals, 
which was afterward founds and thus discovered 
the cheat ; so that Empedocles, instead of passing 
for a god, was exposed to the world as an arrant 
impostor. 

Among other estimable qualities which he pos- 
sessed, he was a good citizen, and very disinterest- 
ed. After the death of his father Meto, attempts 
were made by some one to usurp the tyranny at 
Agrigentum. Empedocles quickly assembled the 
people, quelled the sedition, and kept the matter 

• Mr. Brydone saw on the top of Mount ^tna the rnin« of a 
itracture still known by the name of II tone del Filowfo, *'the 
philosopher's tower.**— J&ydoM** Tour, vol. i., let z. 

N 2 
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from proceeding any fiirther ; and, aa a proof of 
hit love of equality, shared all his efl^cts with those 
who had less than himself. 

The Agrigentines erected a statue in honour of 
hitn, and retained great veneration ioT his memory. 
This philosopher flourished about the 84th Olym- 
piad. He died old, hut precisely at what age is 
not known. 
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SOCRATES. 

SocitATBSy whoi by the consent of all antiquity, 
has lieen considered as the most, virtuous and en- 
lightened of pagan philosophers, was a citizen of 
Athens,* and belonged to the town of Alopece. 
' He was bom in the fourth year of the 77th 
Olympiad ; his father, Sophroniscus, was a sculp. 
tor, and his mother, Phanarete, a midwife. 

He. first studied philosophy under AmCxagoras, 
and next under Archelaus ;'|' but, finding that all 
these vain speculations, concerning natural objects:^ 
served no usbful purpose, and had no influence in 
rendering the philosopher a b^ter man, he devoted 
himself to the study of ethics, and, as Cicero, in the 
third book of his Tusculan Questions, observes, he 
may be said to be the founder of moral philosophy 
among the Greeks. In the first book, speaking of 
him still more particularly and more at large, he 
thus expresses himself: ^ It is my opinion (and it 

* Athens here implies the state of Atheps ; that is^ the citf 
with the adjacent country. 

t Of this Archelaus little is known. We are told by Dioge- 
nee Laertius that he first introduced natural philosophy from 
Ionia into Atheps, that he was the disciide of Anaxagoras and 
the master of Socrates, and that he was called the natural phi- 
losopher (^ooruro; ), because with him physics ceased to be an ex- 
closive study, in eoosequence of Socrates having introdnced thf 
study of ethics. 

X The state of physics at that time seemed to justify the con- 
doct of Socrates. But the useful and sublime discoveries since 
made in mechanical philosophyi astr6nomy> navigation, &c., af* 
find the strongest encouragement to the human mind to peanse* 
vera in scientific reeeaich« 
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is an opinion in which all are agreed) that Socra- 
tes was the first who, calling -^ the attention of 
philosophy from the investigation of secrets which 
nature has concealed, (but to which alone all pie- 
ceding philosophers had devoted themselves), en. 
gaged her in those things which conceni the duties 
o[ common life. His object was to ascertain ^e 
nature of virtue and vice, and to point out the char- 
acteristics of good and evil, asserting that the in- 
vestigation of the celestial phenomena was a sub- 
ject far above the reach of our powers, and that, 
even were it more within the compass of our fac- 
ulties, it' could have no influence in regulating our 
conduct." 

That part of philosophy,, then, whose province 
is the cultivatioQ of morals, and which embraces 
every- period and condition of life, he made his ex- 
clusive study. This new mode of philosophizing 
was the better received, as he who was its founder, 
fulfilling with the most scrupulous care all the 
duties of a good citizen, whether in peace or ia 
war, enforced by example the precepts which he 
taught. 

Of all the philosophers that have acquired celeb- 
rity, he (as Lucian in his dialogue of the Parasite 
remarks) was the only one who ever subjected 
himself to the hardships of war. He served two 
campaigns, in both of which, though imsuccessful, 
he exhibited a manly courage. In the one he sa. 
ved the life of Xenophon, who, in retreating, had 
fallen from his horse, and would have been killed 
by the enemy had not Socrates, taking him on his 
shoulders, removed him out of danger, carrying 
him several furlongs, till at length his horse, which 
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bad run away, was brought back to him. Thia 
circumstance is related by Strabo. 

In his other campaign, the Athenians haying 
been entirely defeated and put to flight, Socrates 
"was the last to retreat, and showed so stern an 
aspect, that the pursuers, seeing him every moment 
ready to turn upon them^had not courage to attack 
him* This account i6 given by Atheneeus. 

After these two expeditions Socrates never set 
foot out of Athens. In this his conduct was very 
different from that of the other philosophers, who 
all devoted a portion of their life to travelling, that 
by intercourse with the learned of ^ther countries 
tbey might increase their stock of knowledge. But 
as the philosophy to which Socrates confined him- 
self led him to. use every ef&rt to know himself 
rather than burden his mi&d with facts which have 
no influence on moral conduct, he considered it his 
duty to dispense with travelling, in which nothing 
valuable was to be learned which he might not ac- 
quire at Athens among his own countrymen, for 
ivhose reformation, besides, he thought he was 
bound to labour rather than fix that of strangers. 
And as moral philosophy is a science which is 
better taught by example than precept, he laid it 
down as a rule strictly to follow and practise all 
that right reason and the most rigid virtue could 
demand of him. 

In compliance with this maxim, having been 
elected one of the senators of the city, and taken 
an oath to give his opinion " according to the laws,'* 
he peremptorily refused to subscribe to a sentence 
by which the people, in opposition to the laws, had 
condemned nine officers to death ; and, though they 
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tookaftoeeat it, and lome of the moA pofwofiil 
erea threw oat aswere m enar w against liiiiiy he 
finnlj adhered to his resolotioo, coosidexing it m- 
eoatuHeai with the principles of Tirtne or honoar 
that he should act cootraiy to his oath merely to 
please the multitude. Except on this angle ooca- 
noo, we have no informatioo that he ever acted in 
a cavil capacity ; hot, insulated as the case was, he 
acquired such reputation bj it for probity and the 
other virtuesy that he was more respected by die 
Athenians than the magistrates themselTes. 

He was very careful of his person, and blamed 
those who paid no attention to their appearance, or 
who afiected exterior n^ligence ; being himself 
always neat, dressed in a decent, becoming man- 
ner, and observing a just medium between what 
might seem coarM and rustic, and what sayoored 
of pride and effeminacy. 

Though furnished with few of the blessings of 
fortune, he always maintained perfect disinterest- 
edness, by refusing to receive any remuneration 
from those who attended on his instructions ; and 
by so doing he condemned the practice of the other 
philosophers, whose custom it was to sell their les- 
sons, and to tax their scholars higher or lower, ac- 
cording to the 'degree of reputation they had them- 
selves acquired. 

Thus Socrates, as Xenophoa relates, used to say 
that he could not conceive how a man whose ob- 
ject it was to teach virtue should think of turning 
it to gain ; as if to form a virtuous character, ana 
to make of his pupil an afiectionate friend, were 
not the richest advantages and the most solid profit 
with which his cares could be rewarded. 
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It w^ in coDsequpnce of this disinterestedness 
that a sophist named Antiphon, wishing to depre- 
ciate the morality which he had no inclination to 
practise, said to Socrates one day, ''You are in 
the right not to receive any emolument from those 
to whom you address your instructions ; for by this 
you show yourself to be really an honest man. 
But," added the sophist, " were you to sell your 
house, your clothes, or any of your furniture, so far 
from giving then) for nothing or for little, you would 
endeavour to set their highest value, nor would 
you part with them a farthing under it ; but, con- 
vinced as you are that you. know nothiDg,!!£. and, 
consequently, that yOUafe not in a condition to 
instruct othess, you are inclined to act conscien- 
tiously in not exacting payment for what you can- 
not impart : in this you rather deserve the praise 
of honesty than of disinterestedness." 

But Socrates found it easy to confound him by 
showing that there are things which may be done 
handsomely or unhandsomely ; and that to make a 
present of some of the fruits of his garden to a 
friend and to sell thom to l^m were two very difier- 
ent things. 

It must be remarked farther that Socrates kept 
no class, as did the other philosophers, who had a 
fixed place where their scholars assembled, and 
where lectures were delivered to them at stated 
hours. Socrates's manner of philosophizing con- 
sisted simply in conversing with those who chanced 

* Alluding, probably, to the modest eaying of Socrates, who, 
upon being told that he had been pronouncMl by the oracle <tt 
Apollo the wisest of men, answered, " That it must have been 
becauae he waa aanaible tba| lis knew nothing." 
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to be wbeie he wu^ wHknt any r^aid Id tine or 
place* 

One <^ the piiDdpal daages lmN:^ht against Imn 
by Melitos was thai, instead of acknowledgiiig Ibr 
sods those tiat were eateemftd such at Athens, he 
had intiodooed into that city new deities. Never 
was accusation more cahimnioqs and ill founded. 
The role which Socrates prescribed to himself on 
this heady and which he recommeoded to others 
who asked lus advice, was to act agreeably to the 
oraele of Apollo at Delphi ; which, when consulted 
on the manner in which it was prdper to honour 
the gods, replied, that every one should in this par- 
ticular conform to the ccBtoms and ceremonies ob- 
served in his country. ^ 

This was what Soorates did. He presented ob- 
lations and offered sacrifices of the little he had ; 
and, though these were noteostly, he thought his 
religious observances as favourably regarded by 
the gods as those of the rich who made more pre- 
cious offerings, since his own were prc^rtioned to 
his ability ; and he could not persuade himself that 
the gods looked with more complacency upon cost. 
ly than upon less expensive sacrifices. On the 
contrary, his opinion was, that there was nothing 
so agreeable to the gods as veneration from the 
good. 

Nothing can be more simple, and, at the same 
time, nothing more pious, than the prayer which he 
was accustomed to prefer to the gods. He suppti- 
cated them for nothing in particular, but besought 
them to confer on him such things as they them- 
selves deemed most for his advantage and real 
good; ^For," said he^ *<to aakfor ricbes andhoiw 
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cum is as much as to pray for an opportuniQr of 
giving battle to an enemy or of playing at dice^ 
vrithout knowing the issue either of the battle or of 
the game." 

So far was he from dissuading those who were re» 
ligiously inclined from the worship of the gods, that 
he made it a duty to urge the irretigioos to it. Xeno* 
phon relates the method he employed to inspire wiik 
piety one Aristodemus, who not only paid no respect 
to the gods himself, but even mocked those who sac- 
rificed to them.* When we read in Xenophon all 
that Socrates said on this occasion concerning the 
providence of the gods over man, we are surprised 
that one whose whole life was spent in the midst of 
paganism* should have had such sound and just no* 
tions of the Divinity. 

He was always poor ; but so contented in his pov. 
erty, that though to berioh was at any moment with, 
in his reach, ^ receiving the presents his friends 
and scholars urged him to accept, he always refused 
them, to the gceat displeasure of his wife, who had 
no re^h for carrying philosophy to such a height. 
In regard to food and clothing, so simple was his 
manner of life, that Antiphon tbe sophist, of whom 
we have already spoken, sometimes reproached 
him, by saying that he had not a slave so miserable 
as would be contented with it: '^Fort" said he, 

« Thit eoiiT«natlon, which is cextaMy one of the Biost «s* 
^irite ramaiiM of waniq^itj, is coDteined in Xenopbon's Mraio- 
labilia of Socrates, lib. L, cap. i. And it is remantable that be 
speaks of the Dinn&ty, for the most part, in the singular namber. 
as IVtfttiv, InteUifence, O Oeof, God, &c. ; fot Socrates beUeved 
in one SttPreme Being, to whom all the other gods were subject, 
and that tne latter deserved our regard only as the instnimente 
employed by the Ooity ia^xmferring his fiiTOOts upon us. 
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^ your food is dii^ustingly mean ; besides, not only 
are you always very poorly dressed, but, winter or 
summer, you have the same robe, and never any- 
thing above it ; and with this, you on all occasions 
go barefoot*'' 

Socrates, however, proved to him that he was 
greatly mistaken if he thought that happiness de- 
pended on wealth or finery ; and that, poor as he 
might seem to him, he was, in &ct, happier than he. 
^ 1 consider," said he, ^ that as to want nothing is 
the exclusive prerogative of the gods, so the fewer 
wants a man has the nearer he approaches to the 
condition of the gods." 

It was impossible that virtue so pure as that of 
Socrates should excite no admiration, especially in 
such a city as Athens, where that example must 
have appeared very extraordinary ; for even- those 
persons who do not follow virtue themselves can- 
not refrain from doing justice to those who ^o. 
Thus Socrates soon gained the universal esteem of 
his fellow-citizens, and attracted to him scholai^ of 
every age, by whom the advant^es of listening to 
his instruction, and of conversing with him, were 
preferred to the most agreeable amusements or the 
most ftiscinating pleasures. 

What rendered the manner of Socrates peculiar* 
ly engaging was, that though, in regard to himself 
he practised the most rigid severity, yet to others 
he was in the highest degree gentle and complaisant. 
The first principle with which he wished to inspire 
bis youthful auditors was piety, or reverence for the 
gods ; h6 then sought to allure them as much as 
possible to observe temperance and to avoid volup- 
tuousness, representing to them how the latter de« 
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|»i ves a man of liberty, the richest treasure he can 
possess. 

His manner of treating the subject of morals 
was the more insinuating, as he always conducted 
it in the way of conversation, and without any ap- 
parent method. He proposed no particular point 
for discussion, but took up that which chance at 
any time presented. Like one who himself wished 
for in^rmation, he first put a question, and then, 
profiting by the concessions of his respondent, 
brought him to an admission subversive of what ioi 
the beginning of the debate be had considered as a 
first principle. 

He spent a part of every day in conversations of 
this kind on morals. These conversations were 
free to all, and, according to Xenophon, none de- 
parted from \hem without being made a better man,* 

Though Socrates has left us nothing in writing, 
yet by what we find in the works of Plato and 
Xenophon it is easy to judge both of the principles 
of his ethical system ^nd of the mode in which 
he taught them. The uniformity observable in the 
accounts transmitted by these two scholars of Soc* 
rates (especially in regard to his manner of dispu^ 
ting) is a certain proof of the method which he 
pursued. 

In regard to his principles, we are unable to de- 
cide with the same precision, particularly so &r as 

* Doabtless Feneloii sere uses too great a latituae oi ezpTes- 
sion. Xenophon informs us that Socrates's death was occasioned 
by his own pupils ; and had he effected all that is here attributed 
to him, the character of the Athenians must have been improved 
ereatly beyond what fact compels us to believe it ever was. 
But we know that from a greater thou Socrates many went away ; 
and because he condemned their vices vMlxd no more vrith Mbn. 
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Itk^fioilt to 
korted aH'inen to honour the godi^ anii who fiuigfat 
Ihe joong to avoid and ahittiion every vioe^ ahoold 
himtdf be eoodeflned to death tor imnieQr acauBt 
the godi acknovledged al Atheoe* and as a oompt- 
or of its youth. Soch, faoanevov via the caae. 
Thb mfiuDOuriy uqiiisc pffooeeding look place in a 
time of dioonier, and under die sediliDas g:oTeiii- 
ment^if the thirty tyranlB. The oocuknof itvas 
aa SoUlowmi 

Critiafl^ the moet powerfol of these tyrants^faady 
aa well as Alcibiadea, been, formerly a diacqde of 
Socrates ; hot, becoming weary of a p hikisophy 
the maxims of whidi wcmld not yveld to their am. 
bitioo and intemperance, they both at l«igth totattjr 
abandoned it, and Giitias became the most invet- 
erate enemy of his master. This we are to as- 
cribe to the firmness with which Socrates re- 
[yroacfaed liim for a certain shamefiil vice, and to 
the means by which he endeavoured to preyent 
him from indulging it. Hence it was that Critias, 
after becoming one of the thirty tyrants^ had no- 
thing more strongly at heart than the destructioQ 
qf Socrates, who, besides, nqt being able to brook 
their oppression, was wont to speak against them 
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^Rdth the greatest freedom. Thus, seeing them 
putting to death the most distinguished citiz^iSy 
li& could net refrain from observing, in a company 
'w^here he was, that if he to whom the care of cattle 
had been committed exhibited them every day lean* 
er and few6r in number, it would be strange if he 
should not himself confess that he was a bad herds- 
man. 

Critias and Charicles, two of the most powerful 
of these tyrants, feeling the weight of the allusion 
fall upon themselves, thereupon enacted that no one 
should teach the art of reasoning at Athens. Al- 
though Socrates had never professed that art, it 
"was easy to perceive that he was the person aimed 
at, and that in thil way it was intended to deprive 
him of the liberty of conversing on moral subjects, 
as he had been accustomed to do, with those who 
resorted to him. 

That he might have a certain knowledge of the 
design of this law, he went to the anthers of it ; but 
as he embarrassed them by the subtilty of his ques* 
tions, they plainly told him that they forbade him 
from entering into conversation with young people*' 
Upon being asked how far he should consider the 
age of young people as extending, they declared 
that under the epithet young they meant to com* 
prehend all under thirty years old. ^ But," said 
Socrates, " shall I not answer if one chance to ask 
me, Where is Charicles, or Where is Critias!" 
^ Tou may,** replied Charicles. << But," added Cri. 
tias, '^ you are in particular forbidden to address 
yourself to knots of artisans, whose ears you weary 
with your discourses." '< Suppose, however," re- 
pUed Socrates, '^ that any attending me should ask, 

02 
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WluUkmeCyt Whatis joiticer « Doabdefli,'' 
eickioied Chandes, ** and iDstmct heidsmeiiy nhn, 
urgiDg them to take fMiiticalar care not to cbnoiii. 
lih aSb nnmber of tlieir cattle.** This hint was 
fluificieiit to inform Socrates what he had to fear 
fimu these men ; and that the coinparisoD of the 
herdsman had in the highest degree o^nded them. 
But as Socrates's reputation was so great that to 
attack him openly and bring direct aocosation 
against him woold draw npon them oniTersal odi- 
jfUBf it was thought eiqiedient to begin by discredit- 
ing him in the public estimation. This was at- 
tempted to be accomplished by .a comedy of Aris- 
tophanes entitled '< The Ok>uds,^' in which the phi- 
losopher was represented as teaching the art oi 
mslung that which is just to appear unjust. 

This comedy having unfortunately had its intend- 
ed efllect by the ridicule it cast upon Socrates, Me- 
litus now brought forward a capital charge against 
him. In tSiis it was alleged, in the first place, that 
he did not nonour the gods acknowledged as such 
at AthsoMf and was attempting to introduce new 
ones ; and, secondly, that he corrupt^ the youth, 
teaching them not to respect their parents or the 
magistrates. The accuser required that for these 
two crimes^ should be condemned to death. 

Incensed as the tyrants were against Socrates 
(and especially Critias and Charicles), it is never. 
theless certain that they would have been reluctant 
to condemn him had be availed himself in the least 
of the favourable circumstances in his case. But 
the intrepidity with which he listened to the aceo> 
sation, his refusal even to pay a fme, as that would 
have been to acknowledge himself in some degiee 



onlpable, and especially the firmness with which bet 
addressed the judges, when called upon by them to 
state what punishment he thought he deserved, 
greatly increased their rage against him ; fot*, con- 
fident of his integrity, he replied ** that 1^ thought 
\%e desenred to be maintained at th^ public eJ|Cpense 
during the remainder of his life." This whetted 
a.new the resentment of the tyrants, who caused 
liim forthwith to be condemned to death. 

Lysias, a very eloquent philosopher, had com* 

posed an apologetical address for Socrat^ to de* 

liver before the judges when summoned «to appear 

iDefore them. Having heard it, Socrates admitted 

that it was very good, but returned it, saying it did 

not suit him : ^< But why," exclaimed Lysias, 

*• does it not suit you, if you think it good ?" " O, 

my friend !" replied Socrates, " may there xlot be 

shoes and different articles of dress very good in 

themselves, and yet not at all suitable for me ?" 

The fact isj though the discourse was very fine 
and powerfully written, yet the manner in which 
it was conducted did not suit the uprightness and 
candour of Socrates. 

After his condemnation to death Socrates was 
committed to prison, where, some days after, he 
was made to drink the fatal hemlock, thi» being 
the ordinary instrument of death then employed by 
the Athenians for persons convicted of capital 
crimes. 

According to Diogenes Laertius, Socrates was 
twice married ; but we know nothing except of 
one of these wives, the famous Xantippe, by whom 
he had a son named Tamprocles. Xantippe has 
made herself &mous by her ill4iumour, and by the 
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•zercifle she affi>rded to the patience of Socrates : 
he married her, he said, from a persuasion that if 
he were able to bear with her bad temper, there 
could be nothing which he might not support. 

Socrates pretended that he had a guardian ge. 
nius, by whose secret inspiration he was on certain 
occasions directed. This is mentioned by Plato, 
Xenophon, and other ancient authors ; and Plu- 
tarch, Apuleeus, and Mazimus Tyrius have each 
written a book professedly on the genius or daemon 
of Socrates* 

He died in the first year of the 95th Olympiad, 
aged 70 years. 
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PLATO, 

Plato, the sublimity of whose doctrines has pro- 
cured for him the appellation of The Divinef was 
bom in the first year of the 88th Olympiad* He 
'was of one of the most illustrious families in Ath. 
ensy being by his father, whose name was Aristo, 
descended from Codrus, and by his ixjftther, Peric- 
tione, from Solon. 

His name at first was Aristocles ; but, being tall 
and robust, and especially as he had a large fore* 
head and broad shoulders, he was subsequently 
surnamed Plato,? by which he was ever after dia- 
tinguished. 

It is said that, when an in&nt in the cradle, bees 
distilled honey on his lips, which was considered 
a presage of thaC wonderful eloquence by which 
h^ afterward distinguished himself above all the 
Greeks. 

During his youth poetry was his favourite study, 
and he then composed two tragedies and seveial 
elegies, all of which, after he had resolved to de« 
vote himself to philosophy, he threw* into the fire. 
When his father presented him to Socrates to 
fbrm his mind, he was twenty years of age. The 
night prior to this, Socrates, it is said, had a dream, 
in which he seemed to have in his bosom a young 
swan, which, as soon as the feathers came upon it, 
displayed its wings, and, singing with inexpressible 

* ItXaruv, broad, being demed from rKarvt. 
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8weetne899 with intrepid flight raised itself to the 
highest regions of the air. That philosopher did 
not douht that it referred to Plato, to whom he ac- 
cordingly applied it, considering it as a prognostic 
of the boundless fame Ms pupil was destined one 
day to enjoy. • 

He adhered inviolably to Socrates so long as the 
latter lived, but after his death he attached himself 
to Cratylus, who followed the opinions of Heracli- 
tus, and to Hermogenes, who entertained those of 
Parmenides.^ 

At the age of twenty*eight, with the other fol- 
lowers of Socrates, he went to Megara to study 
under Euclid ;f afterward he spent some time at 
Cyrene, where he studied mathematics under The- 
odorus ; and from that place he passed into Italy, 
to hear the lectures of Philolaus, Archytas of Ta- 
rentum, and Buritus, the three famous Pythagore- 
ans of that period. Not contented with ail he 
could learn from these great masters, he travelled 
into £Sgypt to receive the instructions of the doo 
tors and priests of that country, and he had evea 
formed the design of visiting India, but was pre- 
vented by the wars by which Asia was convulsed 
at that time. 

Upon his return to Athens:): after his travels, he 

* Parmenides flourished about the 9dth Olympiad. Plato 
testified his regard for him by inscribing his dialqjue coDcemin; 
Ideas with his name. — Vide Diog. Laert. 

t This was a step dictated by prudence ; for, if vengeance had 
burst on the head of the venerable Socrates, how much more 
might it on his followers? — Vid. RoUin, Anc, Hitt., voL iiL, 
book iz., c. 4, 4 7. 

X Things had now taken a turn at Athens : ** Melitus was 
condemned to die, and the rest of Socrates' enemies banished : 
Plutarch observes that all those who had any share in this Uiick 



settled in a quarter called the Academifu ftQ ^m- 
wholesome spot, which he purposely chose on ac- 
count of a corpulent hahitof hody which he wished 
to correct. The remedy had the desired efiect, 
for he was there attacked hy a quartan ague, which 
he did not get rid of for a year and a half; but by 
temperance and proper regimen he managed at 
length to overcome the disease, which left him 
with confirmed health and an invigorated consti- 
tution. 

On three diflferent occasions he served as a sol- 
dier: first at Tanagra, secondly at Corinth, and 
lastly at Delos, where his party was victorious. 
He was also three times in'Sioily. In the first 
place, he was induced to visit that island out of 
curiosity,, that he might examine the volcano of 
Mount iEtna : he was then forty years of age, and 
on this occasion he appeared at the court of Dio^ 
nysius the elder, then tyrant of Sicily, who had 
expressed a desire to see him. 
- The freedom with which Plato .spoke against 
tyranny would have cost him his life, had it not 
been for the good offices of Dion and Aristomenes. 
Dionystus. nevertheless put him into the hands of 
Polides, the Lacedaemonian ambassador, directing 
him to sell him for a slave ; and he was accordingly 
sent to ^gina and there sold. There was at iE^i-* 
na a law by which all Athenians were prohibited, 

calmnny (against Sociatea) were held in such abomination 
among the citizens that no one would give them fire, answer 
them any question, or go into the same bath with them ; and 
that they had the places cleansed where they had bathed, lest 
they, should be polluted bv touching it, which drove them to 
9\u^ despair that many o/them killed themseWes.**— iiattm, 
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mi paiQ of death, from comiog into that island 
Under pretence, therefore, of enforcing this law, 
one Charmander demanded that its penalty should 
be inflicted on Plato ; but some one alining that 
the law was made against men and not against 
philosophers, it was thought expedient to profit by 
the distinction, and, instead of putting him to deathi 
to sell him. Happily for him, Anniceris of Gy- 
rene, who was then at .£gina, bought him for twen- 
ty mttuBy* sent him back to Athens, and thus re> 
stored him to his friends. 

Poiides the Lacedemonian, who had first sold 
Plato, was d^eated by Chabrias, and afterward 
perished at sea, as a punishment for his treatment 
of the philosopher ; and this, it was said, a demon 
distinctly declared to him.- 

Dionysius being informed that Plato had returned 
to Athens, and fearing lest he should avenge him- 
self by speaking ill of his character, condescended 
to write to him, and in some measure to beg his 
pardon. Plato, in his reply, assured him that he 
might be perfectly at ease on that head, for that 
philosophy gave him too much emplMfmerU to leaioe 
him any time to think of him* Some of his enemies 
reproaching him for having been abandoned by the 
tyrant Dionysius, << It is not Dionysius," said he, 
^that has abandoned Plato, but Plato who has 
abandoned Dionysius." 

He went again into Sicily in the reign of Dionys- 
ius the younger, with the hope of inducing that 
tyrant to restore liberty to his country, or, at least, 
to govern his subjects with mildness; but seeing 
that» so &r from profiting by his lessons, he bsn- 
• About three hnndred dollars.— ^m.* Ed. * 
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i^ied DioBy and continued to exercise the same 
despotism that his father had, af^er a stay of four 
months he returned to Athens, notwithstanding 
that Dionysius paid him every attention, and ex. 
erted himself to the utmost to detain him. 

But he visited Syracuse a third time, and again 
urged Dionysius to permit the return of Dion, asd 
to divest4iimself of the despotic power ; which the 
tyrant, after granting his request, failing to carry 
ixito effect, he reproached him with breaking his 
word, and irritated him to such a decree as to en^ 
danger his own life, which he might Iven have lost 
had not Archytas of Tarentum sent an ambassador 
with a ship, for the express purpose of demanding 
that he should be permitted to depart, when Dionys- 
ius not only gave his consent, but furnished the 
vessel witb ^^ necessary provisions for the voyage* 
Plato now set off for Athens, with the determina* 
tion never again 40 leave it. Qn his 'arrival there 
he was received with uncommon marks of distinc* 
tion, and strongly urged to take a share in the gov* 
ernment ) but he refused, considering it impossible 
for him 'to effect any good by holding office amid 
the general corruption of manners which then pre- 
vail^. 

Nothing could afibrd a stronger proof of the high 
estimation in which he was held by the Greeks 
than his reception at the Olympic games. He was 
there greeted as a god descended from heaven; 
and all the different nations of Greece, though ever 
eager to gaze upon spectacles, and drawn together 
from every quarter by their magnificence on this 
occasion^ left the chariot-races and the combats of 
the AthletSB, to pay their undivided attention to 
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PItfOy sttd to cxpiw «e pHMHiB ■bwli oMsy ftft 
ai teeiog a mui of vlioin diej had heud so ■aaoy 
voDderlnl thii^B. 

He spent hit life in celilncyy observed the ntijcf> 
ert deoorum, and never traugmnd the fatws of 
eontinenoe* Soch was his setfcommand, that even 
m his youth he was never oh s ei ved to huigfa Jd- 
moderatelj; andsocompkstdjhad hethemnsteiy 
Cfwtf his jpasrions, that he was never seen to be 
angry. Connected with this last' is the aooonnt 
given OS of a yoong man who had been brought up 
by him : thh youth having been afterward taken 
home by his parents, was one day surprised at 
seeing his &ther in a rage» when he couki not le- 
fiain from remarking ** that he had never seen any- 
thing like this in the house df Plato." On one oc- 
casiouy however, he was slightly irritated against a 
slave of lusy who had committed a serious foult : he 
caused him to be corrected hy another, observini! 
that; '^ as he himself was somewhat in a pasaon, he 
was not in a proper 8tate*to punish liim^'' • 

Though naturally of a sedate and studious turn 
of mind (as we are informed by Aristotle)^* he was 
possessed of much affitbility, and even of a consider- 
able degree of pleasantry, so that occasionally be 
amiused himself with innocent railleries. He ad. 
yised Xenocrates and Dion, whose characters he 
thought too much tinctured with severity, ^to sac 
rifice to the Graces," that they might become more 
courteous and gentle. 

He had several scholars, of whom the most dis. 
tinguished were Speusippus, his nephew, by Potooa, 
his sister, who had married Burimedon ; Xenoc 

* Aristotle WBS a scholar of FlatoV. 
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urates of Chalcedon, and the celebrated 'Aristotle. 
It is alleged that Theophrastus also was among 
the number of his auditors, and that Demosthenes 
always considered him as his master. This lai^ 
indeed, having taken sanctuary to save himself 
from Antipater, when Archias, whom Antipater 
had sent to seize him, promised him his life to in- 
duce him to leave his asylum, replied, ** Forbid it, 
Heaven I that after hearing Xenocrates and Plato 
on the immortality of the soul, I should prefer a 
shameful life to an honourable death." 

Two women, likewise, have been reckoned 
among the n^mber of his disciples : the one was 
Liasthenia of Mantinea, and the other Axiothea of 
Phlysia, both of whom were accustomed to dress 
like men, as being more suited to the dignity of 
philosophy, which they professed. 

So highly did lie value geometry, and ao essential 
did he deem it to philosophy, that he caused this 
inscription to be written over the entrance to the 
Academy, '* Let no one enter here who is not ac* 
quainted with ge9me^." 

All the works of Plato, except his letters, of 
which twelve only are now extant, are in the form 
of dialogues. These dialogues may be divided into 
three kinds : those in which he refutes the sophists ; 
those designed for the instruction of youth ; and, 
lastly, those adapted to persons of mature age. 
There is still another distinction to be made in re- 
gard to these dialogues. All that Plato says in his 
own character, either in his Letters, his Books of 
Laws, or in his Epinomis, he delivers as his own 
real and proper sent^ents ; but what he advances 
underi^ri^owed names, as that of Socrates, Tima^us* 
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Pojmenides, or Zeno, he gires as probable only, 
without positively affirming its truth. 

What is said in the character of Socrates, how- 
ever, in these dialogues, though quite in the style 
and manner adopted by Socrates in disputation, we 
are not always to consider as being actually the 
sentiments of that philosopher ; since Socrates him- 
seli^ . on reading the dialogue entitled Lysis on 
Friendship, which Plato had written while his mas- 
ter was alive, could not help charging him with 
misrepresentation, by exclaiming^ *' Immortal gods ! 
faiow many things thb young man has made me 
say of which I never so much as thought !'* 

The style of Plato, in the opinion of Aristotle his 
scholar, kept a niean distance, so to speak, between 
the elevation of poetry and the simplicity of prose* 
So admirable was it in the estimjition of Cicero, 
that he .does not hesitate to say that, were Jupiter 
to converse in the language of men, he would ex- 
press himself precisely in Plato's phrase. Panes- 
tius used to style him the Isomer of philosophers, 
which coincides very mucl^ wi^h the judgment 
afterward passed on him by Quintilian, who calls 
him divine and Homeric. 

He formed a system of doctrines composed of 
the opinions of three philosophers. In relation to 
physics, or the sciences which have regard to sen- 
sible objects, he adopted the sentiments of Heracli- 
tus. In metaphysics, or what belongs exclusively 
to the intellect, he took* Pythagoras for his guide. 
In politics and morals he considered Socrates to be 
superior to all otheris, and followed him implicitly 

his' model. . . 

Plato (as Plutarch relates m chap* iiL, book^i.. 
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On ihe Opinian» qf Philosophers) admitted three 
first principles, Gpd^ matter, and ideas: God, as 
the universal intelligence ; matter , as the substratum 
or first requisite in generation and corruption; 
ideas, as incorporeal substances, resident in the 
Divine mind. 

He indeed acknowledged the world to be the 
creation of God, hot did not by that understand 
creiation in its strict and proper sense ; for he sup- 
posed that 6od <had only formed or built it, so to 
speak, out of matter which had eternally pre-exist- 
ed ; so that this Grod is a creator in so far only aa 
he has destroyed chaos, and given form to brute, 
inactive r^attier) as architects and masons, by cutting 
and fashioning stones, and arranging them in a 
certain order, may be called the makers or hdlders 
of a house.* 

It has always been supposed that Plato had some 
knowledge of the true God, obtained either from 
his own reasoning or from the writings of the 
Hebrews, to which he might have had access ;f 

* None of the ancient heathen philosophers entertained any 
suhlimer notions of the Deity, or of creation. That /rom nothing 
nothing can bt produced^ was received as 9n axiom which it would 
havd been madness to dispute ; and estimating the power of the 
Divinity by their own, they were in a great measure ignorant of 
both. Revelation, on the other hand, represents the Deity as 
calling existence ont qf nothing, and creating, in its proper sense, 
the heaven and the earth by the word of his power. This is an 
idea which greatly transcends all that heathen poets ever sung, 
or heathen philosophers evef taught. Lon^inus, who had seen 
the Scriptures, declares that the most sublime expression ever 
vUered was that of the Jewish lawgiver : ** God said let there 
iDe light, and there was light" 

t Some parts of the Septuagint Torsion of the Old Testament 
ia Greek might have been seen by Plato while in Egypt, though 
it was not completed till at least seventy years after his death , 
for it ia most probable that this version was the production of 

P2 
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but it must at the same time be admitted, that PliM 
is one, of those philosophers of whom Paul speaks 
when he says, ** Knowing God, they .glorified liim 
not as God, but indulged the vanity of their own 
imaginations."* 

In fact, he acknowledges in his Epinonus three 
distinct orders of gods : superior, inferior, and in- 
termediate. ^he superior'gods, according to him, 
inhabit the heavens ; and by the excellence of their 
nature, and by ^he place in which they reside, they 
are so far exalted above us, that, except, through 
the intervention of the intermediate divinities in. 
habiting the air, whom he styles dsemons, mankind 
can hold no intercourse with them. « 

These daemons the superior gods commission aa 
their ministers to the human race. They cany 
the commands of the gods to men; and to the 
gods, the offerings and vows that are paid them by 
men. Each one has his own department id the 
government of the world : they preside over oracles 
and divinations, and are the authors of all the 
miracles which are perf6rmed, and of all the prodi- 
gies which happen. 

There is reason to believe that Plato's notions 
of the second order of gods were founded on wliat 
is said of angels hi Scripture, of which it would ap« 
pear he had some knowledge. But, besides these, 

different and considerablT distant penods, and that it was finidi- 
ed and collected under the patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
about A.M. 3727, or 276 years before Christ. (See Stackhmue. 
HiML <if BibUj vol. i. ; AppamL, p. 67 ; RoUint Anc. Hut., and 
Bo$. edit, of LXX. proleg.) At the same time, the adTOcates of 
Divine revelation nave very little temptation to claim the doc- 
trines of Plato as bein^ peculiar to the Scriptures. See SkMek- 
ford^t Comuctunut vol. i., pref. . 

* Rom.} i> 21. We give Fenelon*s translation of thif pMsage. 
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be has a diird order of gods, inferior to the second ; 
and these he places in rivers. He contents him- 
self with giving to them the title of demi-gods, and 
usaigns to them the power of sending dreams and 
of performing wondersy like the intermediate gods. 
He says, also, that the elements and all parts of 
the universe are full of these divinities, who, he 
asserts, sometimes appear to us, and then suddenly 
vanish from our view. We have here, prohahly, 
the origin of *sy]phs, salamanders, the elves (or« 
dains), and the gnomes of the Cahala.* 

Plato taught also the doctrine of Metempsych9- 
sis,' which he had borrowed from Pythagoras and 
adapted to his own system, as may be seen in his 
Dialogues entitled Phsedon^ Phsedrus, and Timseus, 

.Though Plato has composed an excellent dia- 
logue on the immortality of the soul, yet he has 
falleix into gro^s errors on this subject, not only in 
relation to the substance of the soul, which he rep- 
resents as being composed of two parts, the one 
spiritual, the other corporeal, but in regard to its 
origin also, considering souls as pre-existing, and 
derived from heaven to animate different earthly 
bodies in succession ; and that, after having been 
purified, they at length return to heaven, from 
whence, at the end of a certain number of years, 
they are again sent to occupy successive bodies ; 
BO that, according to his hypothesis, there is to 
souls a continual round of defilement and purifica- 
tion,- of returns to heaven and dismissions to earth* 
Believing that these soub do not entirely forget 

* FMi.lcC0Mq)leil^(?a6attf,a]idPopa*ti?i^^lft«XMfe 
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wImI iSbef httfe expeiieooed io the diftrBnt liodiet 
vfakh miey animate, he pr^enda thai the knowl- 
edge iHuch they poa acaa ia the rwniniaoence rather 
of what they have fbrmeriy acquiied than any new 
knowledge ; and oq this gratnitoualy assumed rem- 
jmanenfy? he founded hia dogma of the pie-exislence 
of aonls.^ 

* The ifiM i iifn liere ftHed, upon iriiich Plato founded the 
doctrine of the immortality of the aoql, cooiei^iinder that speeiet 
of aonbim atyled hjr logicians naaommg m • orcfe. Tlraa the 
▼ery ugfal of the heathena waa darkneaa, and the Ibnndatifln of 
their confidence nothing man ataUe than doabt — {Vid. TWc 
I^Mttf., lib. i) It waa leaerred for Jeana Chriat ** to bring life 
ttid immortality to light bf the GoapeL" 

Plato aappoaed the human aool to be an emanation of the 
Divinity: **Divma fortiaiUm. oMmf* and that, after puri£ca- 
tion by Tarioaa tnmamigFatiolia, it waa ag^in reabsorbed into 
the Divine esaence. Bot this hypotheaia, inatead of pmiog,* 
wooM diaprore the immortality of the aouL The particular 
emanation of the Dimity, for mstance, which constituted Uie 
•ool of Plato, waa a dirtmot being ao long aa it animated his 
body, or any other body into which it might outer ; its enjoy- 
menta and suffering were referable to the individual callM tdf, 
by an unavoidable impulse or cooacioosneas of its nature ; or, 
to apeak more philoaophically, by a continuity of coosciooanesa, 
linked together by meinory, and producing an invincible convic- 
tion of personal identity. Bat when reabsorbed into the Di- 
vine eeeence, ita personal identity and appropriating conacious- 
nesa must ceaae with ita separate eriatence : and, to tht mUnir 
ualf this would be, in effect, annihilation. 

Again, on the supposition that the soul waa created (the only 
ntional or tenable doctrine), Plato and his diactplea affirmed 
that it muat perish : " Enim {Panmihu acU.) quod nemo negat, 
^ptieqmd natum «tf, interire" (for U is byno one denied that tSua- 
tver i$ bom {cretOed) nuut periah).-' Ttuc. Ditpm., lib. i., 32. The 
natural tendency, then, of Plato's doctrine, is to prove the soul 
mortal, and the Deity mutable and perishable, by a constant 
succession of emanations. It is only oy considering the aoqai- 
eitioQs of the aneienta that we can properiy estimate our own 
superior advantages ; and in the instance before us we see how 
true it ia that even the wisest among them "by wisdom knew 
not God i" and that their most laboured arguments to prove thi 
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But, without dilating any farther on the opinions 
of this philosopher, which he has involved in no 
little mysticism, suffice it to say that many of his 
doctrines appeared so novel and suhlime, that du. 
ring his life they procured for him the epithet of 
dimne, and (ifter his death caused him to be regard. 
ed alhiost as a god. 

He died on his birthday, in the first year of the 
108th Olympiad, aged eighty-one years* 

tmdying nature of the aoul, went no farther than ** a fond deiira 
and longing after immortalitv.'* 

For a specimen of admirable confnsion in explaining Plato's 
doctrine of the immertality of the soul, see Cicbbo's iSSDimitiMi 
Scipionia: and for a proof of its want of power to convince his 
own mind, see his f\uctdan QuettiotUt lib- i** ^« >'»*<•' 
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anhstbbnes. 

Am the death of tlieir maflier the aeholan of 
Socrates aepanted into thfoe difieient aect%ifistui- 
gabbed Vy the names of Cynicy Academic, and 
Qnenaic 

Antisthenes was the foimder of the first of these 
sects* Difierent reasons have been assigned why 
these pbilosophers were styled Cynics : some saj 
It was because they lived like dogs; and others^ 
because the place where Antisthenes taught was 
near one of the harbours of Athens, called Cyno- 
sarges.* 

Antisthenes was son of an Aihenian of the same 
name : his mother was a slave. When he was 
reproached with being the son of a Phrygian» 
^ What of thatr said he; ""did not the same 
country give birth to Cybele, the mother of the 
godsT 

He was at first a scholar of the osator Gorgias, 
but he afterward formed a school for himself to 
which his distinguished eloquence attracted pupils 
from all quarters. 

The great reputation of Socrates induced Antis- 
thenes to go and hear him. He was so charmed 
with him that he brought all his scholars to hinit 
and, resolving to be no longer a teacher himself 

* Or nther the gymnaaiam, or school in which he taught, 
was named CTnoaatgea, and was near the harbour called Pirsnn 
— ricL AdtmCa Summary of Gtog. and HiMt., dec., p. 295^ and 
XNflf . Latrt., Vii. Anli$t., where thia derivation ia atatsd. 
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c&treated them to become his companions in the 
school of Socrates. He lived at the Pineus, and 
every day walked forty ttadia* to see and hear 
Socrates. « 

In his manner of living Aatisthenes was rigid 
and austere. He prayed the gods to send him 
madness rather than a propensity to sensual induU 
gence : his scholars he treated with much severity, 
and when asked the reason of it, ^ Do not physi- 
cians,'' he answered, << do the same thing to their 
patients ?" 

He was the first who limited his wardrobe to a 
large cloak, and his other necessaries to a bag and 
a stiLff. Such were the articles which .afterward 
constituted th^ movables of the Cynics, and the 
only riches which they thought necessary in order 
to dispute happiness with Jupiter himself. 

He never shaved, and was always very negligent 
in his dress. 

Morality was the study to 4vhich he exclusively 
applied i all the other sciences, he said, were entire* 
ly useless. . The supreme good, according to himr 
consists in following virtue and in contemning pride. 

The Cynics liv^d very abstemiously : their ordi« 
nary food consisted of fruits and pulse ; water was 
their only drink, and the ground their bed. It is 
the peculiar property of the gods, they said, to be 
in need of nothing, and therefore those who have 
the fewest wants approach nearest the Divinity. 

They boasted of their contempt of nobility, of 
riches, and of all the other advantages of nature or 

* A tkdium was the eighth part of a Roman mile ; and thA 
fiagHefe word mile is derived from the Latin mtZb, a thoQaand, 
as the fijomani mile consisted of a thoasand paces. 



•ftetoBe: — to die rett, p o owt iii of die greatet 
cAoaieiy» they wero iwhampd of nothang, however 
infiunoQk Tbej were totally devoid of everything 
like a aame of deceneyy and their disr^ard fyt 
fbe prenoee of others was nnivenal and nndis. 
cnmmatiDff* 

Aniiatheiies was a man of quick parts, and so 
WFg»g*wg in company that he coold turn every one 
as he pleased. 

His coorage in the hattle ci Tanagra gained him 
great reputation as a soldier. This afibrded Soc^ 
tales no small sati^ctioD ; and when, some time 
aftOT, he was told by one, as a matter of reproach, 
ihat the mother of Antisthenes was a Phrygian, he 
replied : ** How ! did you suppose so great a mmi 
cocdd proceed from a marriage in which 'both par- 
ties were Athenians T" ' Socrates, fabwever, could 
not refrain from reproaching him afterward for his 
pride. He one day observed him turn his cloak, 
that every one might see a hole winch was in it* 
** O Antisthenes !" exclaimed Socrates, ^ I discover 
your vanity through the holes of your cloak." 

When Antisthenes heard the Athenians boasting 
that they originally sprang from the soil of the 
country in which they then lived, ** This happiness,** 
said he to them, in raillery, '*you jpMossess in com- 
mon with tortoises and periwinkles, which always 
drag out their lives where they began them." An* 
iisthenes used to say that the niost useful science 
was to unlearn evil. 

There one day came a man to introduce his son 
to him as a pupU, and asked him of what h^ stood 
in need* ^ A new book," replied Antisthen^ '' a 
new pen, and new tablets :'' hinting to liim, li^ this^ 
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tfcat it was necessary that the mind of his son 
should hecome as fresh wax, whlchjiad never re> 
oeived an impression. 

He was on one occasion asked what was the 
most desirable thing in the world. '<A happy 
death," he replied. 

He was greatly displeased with the envious, who 
are perpetually preyed upon by their ill nature, ad 
iron is corroded by the rust which itself produces. 
Were one obliged to choose, it would be more de- 
sirable, he thought, to become a raven than an en- 
vious person ; for ravens mangle the dead only, but 
the envious the living. 

• War, |t was once observed to him, carries off 
many wretched persons : " True," he replied, " but 
it makes many more than it carries off." 

When reqtiested to give some idea of the Divio- 
ity, he said '^ there was no being which resembled 
Giod, and therefore to attempt any sensible repre- 
sentation of hint must be folly." 

It was a maxim with him that we should respect 
our enemies, because they first perceive and pub- 
lish our faults; and, by thus furnishing us with a 
hint to correct them, are in reality more service- 
able to us than our friends. 

A discreet friend, he said, should be valued much 
higher than a relation, since the ties of virtue are 
stronger than those of blood. He observed that it 
was much better to form one of a few wise men 
against a multitude of fools, than to be leagued with 
a multitude of fools against a few wise men. Hear- 
ing, one day, that he had been praised by certain 
bad men, " Gods !" exclaimed he, " what crime 
have I committed ?" 

Q 
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Tbe wiKBwa^l»coMden4w»olilieed to 
fcrm to the laws, not of tbe Mate, bat of 
ai H^ that DoCfaing ou^fai eier to be oDexpected or 
disagreeaUe to him, as he ahmild foresee tfauigs 
long before they can happfn, and be {wepued fer 
every erent. Nobility and wiadom, he said, are 
the same; and, cooteqiKntly, none baft the wine are 
noble.* 

Prudence be compared to a foitr e ss whidi can 
neither be stormed nor sorprised : the sorest way 
to be immortalized, be said, was to live picxBly ; 
and to be content in the w<^d, the s tre n gt h of 
Socrates was all that was neoessary. 

He advised his schc^rs to provide against die 
possitnlity of suflfering shipwreck : whm he had an 
enennr, be wished him every Uessing but wiadoB ; 
and ifany one spoke to him of a nappy life, ** Gods !" 
he would exclaim, ^how unfit is such a question 
except for the children of our enemies V*f 

He told the Athenians on one occaaion that diey 
ought to yoke to the plough horses and asses in- 
discriminately : ** that will not do," said one, ^ Ibr 
tbe ass is in 00 respect adapted to the labours c^ 
tbe husbandman. " ** What of that T replied Antis. 
thenes ; ^ when you elect magistrates, do you ever 
pay attention to their capacity or incapacity to 
govern 7 No ; all you think of is to elect tbem." 
• He was one day told that Plato had spoken ill of 
him* ** It is common to me with kings," he re- 

* NMiUu §9la €$t, atque w^ka TiitQs. — Jwemal, 

*Tis virtue only lifts us to the sky : 
Tis virtiUf sole and trae nobiUty. 

t Tntimatiiiff that the attainment of it is impossible, and that 
tberafore to talk of it is only lo remind us of oar 
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pHed, ** to reoeiye injuries in return for benefits." 
*• It is very ridiculous," said he, " to take eo much 
oare to separate tares from wheat,, and in levying 
armies to reject those who are unfit for the service^ 
'while no care is taken to banish from the state 
those who are tainted with envy." When reproach- 
ed with visiting infamous characters, "What of 
that?" he answered; *< physicians daily visit the 
sick without catching their disease. ' 

Antisthenes was very patient ; and he exhorted 
his scholars \o sufler without emotion every possi* 
ble injury. 

He blamed Plato greatly, because he< thought he 
discovered in him an inclination for stateliness and 
splendour ; and for this he made him continually 
the subject of his raillery. 

** What advantage," said one to him, '< have you 
derived from your philosophy ?" " Th6 advantage, '* 
he replied, " of being able to converse with myself, 
and of doing voluntarily what others do by con- 
straint.*' 

Antisthenes was always deeply sensible of the 
gratitude he owed to his master Socrates : it is 
probable, also, that it was he who avenged his 
death ; for, when several persons had come from 
the most distant borders of the Euxine Sea to hear 
SoGsates, Antisthenes conducted them to Anytes : 
** Here," said he to them, " here is a man much 
wiser than Socrates, for this is his accuser." 

Such an impression did the recollection of Soc. 
rates make upon the minds of all present, that they 
immediately drove Anytes out of the city, and 
seized .Melitus, the other accuser of Socrates^ and 
put him to death. 
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fefl in of a cM W M mn i pl kMi : lie pte- 
teit t df it appeaiSy a iaiigiiiflliiw life to a. #y t M ^ ily 
deadly fer his scholar DiogeoeB* eatenng his apait- 
meiit one day with a poaiard under his cloak. An- 
lithenes said to him, ** Ah ! what will deliver we 
Imn the pains with which I am racked f *^Tbia," 
waid Diogeoefl^ pieseDtiiig him with the dagger. 
**l am desJiQus,** r eta i ned Anti t th en p a i b ** to get lid 
of paio, not of life." 

AntistiieneSf it appean^ hoasted that Herciiies 
was the Ibander of the Cynics ; the feHowing lines 
being pat Into his mouth by the poet Aiisoiiiii% in 
UsefNgfaois: 



AiekU qmomdamjmarmm d^cton 

Nwtc ig9 nam Cymea fnmms, H ilb Den. 

4iri<iaa^ SOD <tf Jove, in ancieot dm 
Mr doctrine taught, aod won a Cynic^ iMfs: 

In Cynic florjr I luid aecond trad — 
But now tbe lint— Akidea is a god. 

• DiofBiiM the Cynic, whose life wffl be foani in the seqneL 
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ARISnPPUS. 

AsisnppvSy who waa a contemporary with Plato, 
was a native of Cyrene, in Libya. Induced by the 
great reputation of Socrates, he left his native couii« 
try and settled at Athens, in order that he might 
enjoy the pieasuje and advantage of that philos- 
opher's 'instructions. He was one of the most 
celebrated of his disciples ; but the principles which 
regokted his conduct were very opposite to the 
excellent precepts of his master. 

Aristippus was founder of the sect called Cyre- 
naic, which was so denominated from Cyrene, his 
native city. . 

Th0 talents of Arist^pus were brilliant, and his 
wit keen and lively'; his conversation was agree* 
able, and on the most trifling occasion he had al- 
ways something humorous to say. His object in 
all that he did was to flatter kings and nobles, and 
&eir wishes* he constituted the rule of his actions: 
by making Ihem laugh he obtained whatever he- 
pleased, and their insults and reproaches he turn- 
ed into raillery ; so that, much as they might wish' 
it, he prevented them in this way from falling out 
with him. 

He was so acute and insinuating that he always 
accomplished whatever he undertook; and such 
was' the peculiar felicity of his genius, that, with-r 
out thinking of its propriety or necessity, he main* 
tained a uniform equanimity in every situation ia 
which he was placed ; hence Plato sometimes said 

Q2 
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to UflBiy ** Ajirtl|ipaii^ Ihere it not & watsk in the 
vorid but yooneif who cut nwinliin the 
ckeeiibl air imder old ngi as mider the 
purple.'' 

Horace, tyeatiig of this pinkiaopliery wja tiiat 
he eoold act ereiy chancier; and dntt, even 
ten^ ambftioiis to better hit drcomslaiionB, he 
vae not the ]efli contented with what he poesesaed.^ 
By theae qoaiitiea he became veiy agraeaUe to the 
tyrant Dkmymaa, and waa more highly valued by 
bun than all the other conitieia together* The 
koiuiea of Dionyains's table frequently alhired him 
to Syncoae ; and^ when tired of uoifonnityy he re- 
moved the acene of hb pfeasorea to the pafaneea of 
other prinoea: hence Diogenea, who waa hie ooo. 
temporary* never gave him any other naaae than 
that of the royal dog. • 

DioDyatua one day spit in hia &oe ; and to aonw 
of the company this occasioned serious uneasiaesf, 
bat Aristippoa hugged at it : ** A fine sofaieat of 
oorophunt," aaid fae« Tishermen, in order to 
catch a small animali sofler thensaives to be wat 
to the skiuy while to catch a whale I have only to 
allow a Ikile sriiva to be spirted in mf hce !" 

Dionysiua was dissatisfied with him on anodier 
occasion ; and when they were about to ait down 
to taUe, he pointed out the lowest place for Aris- 
tippus: without being in the least disturbedi bs 
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Yet Arittij^piM vrtrj dracs beoaaie. 

Id etery varied chaqce of life the sme ; 

And though he aimed it things of l^er kind, 

Ytt to the pnaent held aa equal mtad.— i^«io9*ff 7Vs» 
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8Bid» ^ What an hoooar you seem iodiiied to eon* 
fer on this seat !" 

Arifltippus was the fiist among Socrates's dis- 
ciples to exact any pay from those who attended 
on their instructions ; and, to get his approval of 
the proBticey he sent to Socrates twenty ndna* sain- 
ed in tins way. Socrates, however, refased the 
nxmeyy and was dissatisfied as long as he lived 
with tiie conduct of his scholar ; but it does not ap- 
pear that this gave Aristippus any uneasiness. 
When reproach^ with ^e contrast presented by 
the geneiosity of Socrates, who never exacted any 
reward from his pupils, '<Ah!" he replied, *'the 
cases are very different: all the great men of 
Atiiens rejoice at an opportunity of furnishing 
Socrates with whatever hd needs, so that he is 
often obliged to send back a great part of what he 
receives ; but as for me, I have scarcely a miser* 
able slave to think of «ne." 

Of a man who came to him one day with his 
son, b^ging him to pay great attention to him, he 
asked fifty drachmas if ''I&w! fiAy drachmas," 
returned the father ; ^ with that I could purchase 
a slave*" ^ Gro then," said Aristippus, ** purchase 
a skive, and then you shall have two of them." 

We are not, however, to consider Aristippos as 
a miser ; on the contrary, he desired money only 
to expend it, and to show men the use of it. 

One day, when at sea, he was informed that the 
vessel in which he:was sailing bdonged to pirates. 
Aristippus took from his portmanteau all the money 
it contained, and, when seemingly engaged in count- 
mg it, purposely let it jfall into the sea : he there- 

* About thnt hondrid doUm. t S^vm doUari. 
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upon heaYed a. deep sigh^ as if the bag had u&iii* 
tentionally dropped from his hand ; *^ but," said he, 
in a low voice that no one could hear, ^it is better 
for Aristippus to lose his money^ than by reason of 
his money to lose himself*" 

On another occasion, perceivii^ that the slave 
by whom he was attended could not walk fost 
enough on account of the money he was carr3riiig9 
'^ Throw away," said he, '' all that you haVe too 
much, and carry what you can."* Horace, there- 
fore, speaking of those who value themselves oa 
their riches alone,. opposes to them the example of 
Aristippus. 

Aristippus was very fond of good living, and, 
where that was concerned, spared no expense* He 
one day paid fifty drachmas for a partridge, when 
an acquaintance of his could not refrain from bla» 
ming him for such extravagance : *' Were this par-i 
tridge to be sold for an obolus," said the philosopher, 
** would not you purchase it yourself?" " Assured- 
ly," replied the other. "Well, then," returned 
Aristippus, << I value fifty drachmas still less than 
you do an obolus*"f 

On another occasion, having purchased some 
dainties at a very high price, a person who was 
present thought proper to find fiuilt with him: 

Quid ftmtle i$ti 
Ofwoua Aditifput ? qui tervot pnjieer9 aumm 
In timdio juMstt Idbyaj omm taraius ireiU 
Propttr onus «^gneff. — Jaor., Sat,, lib. ii., sat. S. 

"Who now, because hie slaTe less nimbly trod. 
Would throw away his gold— the modem godf 

t A Greek drachma, or drachm, was equal to fourteen cent4; 
an obolus was the siztkpait of a dracluna, that is, two centt 
and one third. 
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** Would not youy" said Aristippufl to him, ^ give 
three obeli for all this ?" << Readily," returned the 
ether. ** I am not so luxurious, then," replied Aris- 
tippus, ** as you are avaricious." When reproached 
for living in too much splendour, he said, <<Were 
good eating blamable, there would not be such fine 
entertainments at the festivals of the gods." 

Plato himself, whose regard to magnificence was 
thought too great, could not refrain from hinting 
to him that he lived in too much splendour : *' Do 
you suppose," said Aristippus, " that Dionysius is 
a virtuous man ?" " I do," returned Plato. " He, 
then, lives in still greater splendour than I do : it 
is evident, therefore, that high living does not pre- 
vent a man from being virtuous." 

Diogenes, when washing his herbs one day as 
usual, chanced to see Aristippus passing : '^ Were 
it possible for you," said he to him, ^ to content 
yourself, like me, with herbs, you would no longer 
be under the necessity of paying court to kings." 
"And," replied Aristippus, "had you the art of 
paying court to kings, your herbs would soon lose 
their relish." 

Dionysius said to him on one occiasion, " How is 
it that we perpetually see philosophers living with 
princes, but never princes living with philosophers V* 
"Because," answered Aristippus, "philosophers 
know what they stand in need of: princes do not." 
When asked the same questi()n by another, he re- 
I plied, " We always see physicians with the sick ; 
and there is no man who does not choose rather to 
take care of a patient than to be one." 

The philosopher Polyxenus, when visiting him, 
perceived, on entering, a splendid entertainment and 
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several ladies richly dressed ; and, becoming im- 
mediately enraged, he began to declaim against 
such luxury. Aristippus very politely asked hiol 
whether he would sit down at table with them 
« With all my heart," replied Polyxenus. « How !" 
exclaimed Aristippus ; ^ why thed do you make 
such a noise 1 It cannot be the entertainment nor 
the company at which you feel uneasy ; it must be 
the expense." 

At another time Aristippus had some difference 
with iE^hines ; and it produced such a coolness 
between them that they did not visit one another 
Ibr some time. At length Aristippus went to the 
house of .£schines. *< Well," said he to him, ** are 
we never to make up matters ? Are you going to 
wait till everybody laughs at us, and the parasites 
make their entertainers merry at our expense?" 
•*Your conduct," replies iOschines, "affords me 
great pleasure, and I heartily consent to a recon- 
ciliation. " ** Recollect, then," continued Aristippus, 
''that it is I who have anticipated you, although 
your senior." 

Dionysius had one day a splendid entertainment, 
ait the close of which he desired every one to dress 
himself in a long purple robe, and to dance in the 
saloon. Plato refused to do either: he was, he 
said, a man, and a dress so effeminate did' not be« 
come him. Aristippus, however, made no hesita* 
tion ; and, beginning to dance in his robe, with an 
air of pleasaptry said, ^In the festivals of Bacchus 
we do many other things ; and yet nobody is cor- 
rupted there, if he be not so before." 

On another occasion he entreated Dionysius in 
behalf of one of his best friends. Dionysius, not 
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willing to grant him his suit, pushed him from him. 
Ari^ippus thea threw himself at his feet. This 
appeared to the tyrant a good opportunity to re* 
proach him wiih meanness. ^'The fault is not 
mine/' said Aristippus ; '' it is that of Dionysius, 
whose ears are in his feet.'' 

When at Syracuse, Simus, a Phrygian, treasurer 
to Dionysiifs, showed Aristippus the superb palace 
of his master ; atid as he walked along' with him, 
called his attention* to the beauty and polish of the 
floors in particular. Aristippus set himself a cough- 
ing ; and, after two or three efforts, having collected 
a quantity of saliva in his mouth, he spirted it in the 
face of Simus, at which Simus became greatly ea* 
raged. *' My good friend," said Aristippus to him, 
** I saw no place so dirty to spit upon;" This ad- 
venture, 6t one very similar to it, has been at# 
tributed also to Diogenes : both were, doubtless, 
very capable of such an act: 

A certain person one day upbraided him. Aris. 

tippus turned his back on him and went away ; the 

other, however, pursued him, calling out, " Are you 

running off, you miscreant !" " It is," replied 

\ Aristippus, '< because you have the faculty of pour- 

ing out invective which I am not permitted to hear." 

On another occasion, when sailing to Corinth, 

all of a sudden there arose a furious tempest. The 

, thoughts of perishing greatly alarmed Aristippus, 

when one of his* fellow-passengers tshose to make 

merry with his fears..* "We ignorant people," 

said he, "are not in. the least afraid; and why 

should you great philosophers be so shockingly 

terrified?" • "Because," replied Aristippus, "the 

lives about which we are concerned are not the 
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flune; and there is a great difierence between 
what we have to lose." 

He was asked the distinction between a Icamied 
and an ignorant man. ^To make the discoTery 
at once,'^ said he, ^ strip them both naked, and 
send them among strangers."* 

He thought it much better to be poor than to be 
ignorant. ^The poor man wants monej only, 
the ignorant man a disciplined and cultivated 
mind : the one resemUes a horse which has not 
been broken, the other, one that has been accus- 
tomed to the reins." 

Dionysias one day gave Aristippus some money, 
and Plato a book : to one who attempted to turn 
this distinction to the disadvantage of Aristippus, 
he replied, •* I have need of money, Plato of books." 
At another time, Aristippus requested iKonysius to 
' giv^ him a talent. ** How !" exclaimed the tyrant ; 
** you once assured me that wise men never stood 
in need of money !" *« Begin by giving me this," 
returned Aristippus, '< and then we will discuss that 
point." Dionysius gave him the talent : " Now," 
said Aristippus, " I have no need of money." 

As he came frequently to S3rracuse, Dionysius 
once took it into his head to ask him what he 
wanted. " I have come," he replied, " to give you 
what I have, and, in return, to receive what you 
have." 

When reproached for leaving Socrates' to go to 
Dionysius, he said, " When I had need of wisdom 

* The question might be thus generalized. What constitatea 
the essential clistinctfon between man and the other anima]*? 
It must be intelligence ; for in mere activity and strengUi they 
often surpass him. It is intellectual power, then» that exalts 
nutn tbe?e tiM brutes, and that raises one man abore another. 
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I inoDt to Soerates ; now that I have need of numey 
I go to Dionysius." 

Seeing a young man valuing himself very much 
upon his expertness in swimmings *'Are you not 
ashamed/' said he to him, ^*to boast of such a 
trifle? the dolphins swim much better than you 
do." 

When asked what advantage he had gained by 
his philosophy, " That," he replied, '' of being able 
lo speak freely to men of every rank." ^ What 
superiority," said one to him on another occasion^ 
"have yoa philosophers over others!" "This," 
returned he, " that though there were no laws, we 
should always ]ive in the same manner." 

The Cyrenaics applied themselves almost entire* 
lyto the study of morals, and very little to logic. 
Physics they neglected altogether, believing the 
attainment of knowledge in that department im. 
possible. ' They considered pleasure as the end of 
all human action; and that this consisted not in 
the privation of pain, but in something positive, and 
of an active nature. 

They admitted two kinds of motion in the soul : 
the one calm, producing pleasure ; the other violent, 
producing pain. That pleasure is the end of our 
being is evident^ said they, from this, that every 
man has a natural propensity ^ it, and an aversioa 
from its oppoisite.* A state of inaction they com. 
pared to sleep, and ranked it neither among pleas- 
ures nor pains. 

* The 8Bme reaaoning might be applied to joatify the greataat 
Crimea, becaua» they proceed iiom a atrong propanaity to com- 
mit them ; and ia ttua to be digi^ed with the name of philoa* 
ophy I—Am, J^. 

R 
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Tliey eiteemMi yvtae in so fiv ool j as it eosld 
be rendered subeenrieDi to the pleasures of anima] 
h§df and as a medicine whksh is Tallied merelj as 
it coQtribates to health. 

The end of a particular action diflfers fiom hap- 
piness, they said, in this, that it has in view <mly 
an individual pleasure, whereas happiness is an as- 
semblage of all the pleasures. Th^ oonaidered 
the pleasures of the body as being much more sen- 
sible than those of the mind, and for this reason 
the Cyrenaics paid far greater attention to the 
body than to the mind. 

With them it was a maxim that we ought to at- 
tend to our friends only in proportipn as we need 
their assistance, in the same way tiiat we value 
the members of the body in proportion to their 
utility.* 

They said there was nothing in itself dither just 
or unjust, virtuous or vicious, but qnly as it was 
agreeable or not to tbe laws and customs of a coun- 
try ; that, on account of the accidents which might 
result from it, a wise man should do nothing amiss ; 
and that he should always conform himself to the 
laws of the country where he lives, and maintain 
lus respectability. 

* He who does not instinctiTely rerolt at the bare mentioD of 
each a aentunent, may, without urUier evideiice, enrol hionelf 
among the base and selfisn; among those who are as little sus- 
ceptible of the sublime, and, though rare, yet sometimes realized, 
fciucities of trde friendship, as is the oyster, that, deT<»d of loeo- 
motion, never quits its shell, and never opens it— but to receive. 

The dull, phlegmatic, cold, and selfish heart, 
lillich only to receive will good impart ; 
WIrich Friendship rates as low and common thmgs ; 
Her price which fixes just at what she brings ; 
No more her heavenly worth can feel, than he 
Can paint who ne'er saw nature's acenery. 
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They likewise held that there was nothing in it- 
self which was either agreeable or disagreeable, 
and that objects became so entirely in consequence 
of their novelty, their abundance, or other circum- 
stfeuAces from which these qualities resulted : that 
it was impossible to be perfectly happy in this 
world, because, being subject to a thousand infirm« 
Uies and passions, we are either altogether with- 
held from pleasures or disturbed in their enjoyment : 
that pleasure is affected neither by liberty nor 
slavery, by riches nor poverty, by noble birth nor 
mean extraction, since a man may be equally happy 
in every situation: that. a wise man should hate 
Bone, but instruct all ; that in all his actions he 
should have regard to himself, since there is none 
more worthy than himself of possessing every ad- 
rantage, and since he is to be preferred to every, 
thing else in the world. Such were the sentiments, 
and such the principles, of Aristippus and the Cy- 
renaics. 

Aristippus had a daughter named Areta, whom 
he took care to instruct in the principles of his 
philosophy, in which she became an adept: she 
also taught her son Aristippus, surnamed Metrodi. 
dactus,* who was the master of Theodorus the Im-^ 
pious.f The latter, besides the prniciples of the 
Gyrenaics, publicly taught that there wae no God, 
and that friendship was a mere chimera, since it 
could not exist among fools ; and the wise man, 

* JAtp-fMiiiaKTost i* O't taught bjf hia mother. 

\ He was known by the epithets aBsosi the atheiet, which 
iwas just, and ^s»(, the god, which, when applied to him by Stilpo, 
]be raceived with great gravity, not perceivug that it was only in 
lidicttle. — Dit^. Jjoert., vU. Chrysip, 
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bting indqiendent and enjoying every resomce 
within himself^ stood in no need of its aid : thsit the 
wise man ought not to expose himself to danger 
for the sake of his native country ; that his country 
was the world, and that it would be unjust to hazard 
his own safety for a multitude of fools : that he 
might commit theft, robbery, sacrilege, adultery, 
whenever a favourahle opportunity presented itself 
since these things were crimes only in the opimoa 
of the ignorant and the rabble : that, in feet, there 
was no such thing as evil ; and that he might do 
publicly those things whidi were considered as 
most infamous by the people.* 

He expected on one occasicm to be brought be- 
fore the Areopagus, but Demetrius Phaleieus saved 
him* He remained for some time at Cyrene, where 
he lived in great reputation with Mariu^ ; but the 
Cyreneans at length banished him ; and, when de- 
parting, he said to them, ** You are not aware of 
what you are doing in sending me an exile into 
Greece/' 

Ptolemy Lagus, to whose court he had refired, 
sent him once in quality of ambassador to Lysiaia- 
cbus, when such was the effrontery with which he 
spoke, that the minister of Lyamachus said to hiniy 
^'I suppose, Theodorus, yqu think there are no 
kings as well as no gods.'^ 

Amphicrates folates that this philosopher was at 



* On these principles of Theodoras, and many others no I 
detestable in their character, which occur in his life, Feneloa 
has made no remarks ; and I trast the good sense of the jwng' 
est of my readers \nU render nmarks wholly unnecessary. 
Soch doctrines are either too impious or too absurd to ment 
refutation. 
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length condemned to death, and compeUed to drink 
poison.* 

* Of the death of AristipiMs we have no acconnt. B j a letter 
to his daughter, however, who had urged him to return from the 
court of Dionysiua on account of the oppression or severity she 
experience at the hands of the magistrates, it is rendered proba- 
ble that he died when endeavouring to comply with her wishes. 

Id this letter, which is published by Leo Allatius, he mentions 
his having fallen sick and being detained at Lipara, an JBoliaa 
island, ** where," says he, ** the friends of Lonicus provide for 
me with tenderness and humanity everything that is needful for 
one who is near death." 

R2 
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ARISTOTLE. 

Of all the philosophers of antiquity, none were 
more celebrated than Aristotle ; and in every aeat 
of learning, even at this day, his name is held in 
esteem. 

He was the son of Nicomachusy a physician and 
friend of Amintas, king of Macedonia, and was 
descended from Macaon, grandson of iE^ulapius. 
He was born at Stagira, a city of Macedonia, in 
the first year of the 99th Olympiad, lost his lather 
and mother in his infancy, and was very much neg- 
lected by those who had the care of his education. 

In his early years he dissipated nearly all his 
patrimony in libertinism and debauchery. At first 
be became a soldier ; but the profession of arms 
not suiting his turn of mind, he went to Delphi to 
consult the oracle and fix his determination. The 
response that was given directed him to go to 
Athens, and pursue the study of philosophy. He 
was then in his eighteenth year. For twenty years 
he studied in the Academy under Plato; and as 
he had spent all his inheritance, to procure a 
subsistence he was obliged to vend medicines at 
Athens. 

Aristotle ate little and slept less. So strong was 
his passion for study, that, in order to waste as 
little time as possible in sleep, he kept at his bed* 
side a brazen basin, over which he held one of his 
hands, with an iron ball in it, when in bed, that, as 
soon as he completely lost himself, the noise of the 
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ball dropping into the basin might instantly awake 
him. 

According to Laertius, his voice' was shrill and 
squeaking, his eyes small, his legs slender, and he 
had a great passion for dress. 

Aristotle was a man of acute parts, and easily 
comprehended the most difficult qyestions. He 
soon made himself master of the doctrines of Plato, 
and distinguished himself among the academicians. 
No question was decided in this celebrated school 
without his being consulted, though his conclusions 
were often subversive of those of Plato ; but by all 
his fellow-studedts he was considered a prodigy of 
genius, and his opinions were npt unfrequently 
adopted in opposition to those of his master* 
Aristotle at length left the Academy ; and this ex« 
cited the resentment of Plato, who could not refrain 
from treating him as a rebel, comparing him to the 
chick which pecks its dam* 

The Athenians appointed him ambassador to 
Philip, king of Macedon, father of Alexander the 
Great* After spending some time in Macedonia in 
settling the affiiirs of the Athenians, he found upon 
his return that Xeaocrates had been chosen master 
of the Academy ; and, seeing that place thus filled^ 
he remarked, ^' It will be shameful for me to be 
silent when Xenocrates speaks."* 

He accordingly established a new sect, and taught 

doctrines different from those of his master Plato. 

The celebrity of Aristotle, who now surpassed 

all his contemporaries in every department of 

* Plato, alluding to the diffiBrent capadties of the two, used 
to say, that f<^ Aristotle hcT seeded reins, and spurs for Xenoc-' 
ntes. 



MuA opecaDj is pldloMpk]^ wbA poGticB^ 
iodpocd PhiH{i, king of Macedoo, to offisr him tile 
cue of his soq AiezuMler, tkea fourteen yemM» of 
age. Anstocie wceefted dK cfanrge. He <»xi. 
tinned preceptor of the jooi^ piinoe for eight 
jenis; and, according to the twtimon y of PIntarcht 
taught hini certain secret doc trin es winch he com* 
mooicated to no one else. 

The study of philosophy did not render the man- 
ners of Aristotle anstere : he applied himself to 
bosinessy and took an interest in ererything that 
oocorred at the coort ci Macedon. 

Out of respect to this philosopher^ Philip rebuilt 
Stagira, Ins native city, which had been destroyed 
during the wars, and restored their possess i ons to 
all the inhabitantSy some of whom had fled, and 
others had been reduced to slavery. 

When Alexander's education was finished, Ar]»> 
totle returned to Athens, where he was well le- 
ceived on account oi the mildness with which, for 
his sake, that city had been treated by Philip. He 
fixed upon a place in the Lycanun, beautifully or* 
namented with avenues of trees, where he estab- 
Ijiriied his school. It was his custom to walk about 
while teaching, and from this circumstance his sect 
was called Peripaietic.* The Lyceum was soon 
thronged with a concourse of students, drawn to- 
gether by Aristotle's reputation from every quarter 
of Greece. 

Alexander recommended to him to attend par- 
tieularly to experiments in physical science ; and, 
to facilitate hi9 observations, he sent him, besides 
800 talents to defray his expenses, a great number 

* From mptwrnruv, to walk dbmd. 
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of huntsmen and fishermen, to supply him with 
subjects for examination from all parts.* 

It was at this time that Aristotle published his 
book of physics and metaphysics, of which Alex. 
ander, who was then in Asia, received information. 
That ambitious prince, wishing to be^the first man 
in the world in everything, was dissatisfied that 
the learning of his master should thus be mado 
common. 

He expressed his displeasure in the following 
letter : 

Alexander to Aristotle. 

**You have not done well in publishing your 
books on speculative science. If what you taught 
me be taught to men of all ranks, I shall then have 
nothing but in common with others ; and I would 
have you consider, that I would rather be superior 
to other men in abstract and secret knowledge, 
than to surpass them in power." 

To appease this prince Aristotle sent him for 
answer, '* That he had published his books, but in 
such a way that, in fact, they were not published." 
By this he appears to have meant that his doctrines 
were laid down in a manner so embarrassed, that 
it was impossible for any one ever to understand 
them. 

Aristotle did not remain always in the good 
grt^s of Alexander : he fell out with him in con. 
sequence of having too warmly espoused the cause 
of the philosopher Calisthenes. .Calisthenes was 

* None of the ancients ditsected human subjects ; and even 
their comparative anatomy was conducted with but little skill 
and discnmiDation. Democritus, however, was an honourable 
exception to the latter part of. this remark. 
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Aristotle's grand-nephew, the son of his niecey and 
had been brought up by Aristotle, who took a par« 
ticular interest in his education. Whea leaving 
Alexander, he recommended this nephew, who was 
intended to accompany him in his expedition, to 
his special attention ; but, possessing little deference 
for the king, Calisthenes addressed him with great 
freedom ; and it was he who restrained the Mace- 
donians from adoring him as a god, after the man- 
ner of the Persians. 

Alexander hated him for his inflexible temper, 
and sought an opportunity of. revenge. For this 
purpose he involved him in the conspiracy which 
was soon after got up by Hermolaus, the scholar 
of Calisthenes ; and, not allowing him to make any 
defence, he exposed him to lions, or, as some say; 
he was hanged ; and, according to others, he ex- 
pired by torture. 

From that time Aristotle harboured resentment 
against Alexander, who, in return, employed every 
means in his power to annoy him. That prince 
contributed greatly to the elevation of Xenocrates, 
and sent him considerable presents, which increased 
Aristotle's ill-will. By some he is accused of hav- 
ing been concerned in An ti pater's conspiracy, and 
even of having made known to him the invention 
of the poison by which it is supposed that Alex- 
ander perished. 

Aristotle, although for the most part steadily 
virtuous, had many foibles. Some time after leav- 
ing the Academy he retired to the court of Her- 
mias, tyrant of Artamea, whose relative he is said 
to hav^ been ; but by others his attachment to this 
prince ia attributed to a veiy different cause, and 
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lie has .been accused of the most debasing libertin- 
ism. 

Aristotle married the sister, some say the con- 
cubine, of this prince ; and to such extravagant 
lengths did he allow himself to be carried by his 
violent passion for this woman, that he sacrificed 
to her, as did the Athenians to the Eleusinian 
Ceres ; and in gratitude to Hermias for having per- 
mitted him to marry her, he composed verses in 
his honour. 

Aristotle ditided his philosophy into theoretical 
and practical: that which discovers to us truths 
purely speculative, as physics and metaphysics, and 
that which teaches how to regulate the operations 
of mind, as logic ; or which furnishes us with max- 
ims for the regulation of our conduct in social and 
civil life, as morals and politics. 

According to this philosopher, the principles of 
natival bodies are three: privation, matter, and 
form. To prove that privation should be considered 
as a principle, he observed that the matter of which 
anything is made must have the privation of the 
form of that thing ; that thus, for example, the 
matter of which a table is made must have the 
privation of the form of a table ; or, in other words, 
before the table is made, it is necessary that the 
matter of which it is to be made i^ould not be a 
table.* 

He did not consider privation as a principle in 
the composition of bodies, but as an external prop- 
erty of their production, depending on the changes 

• Or, in plain English, A piece of voood that is not a iabU^haa 
not the form of a table ; and a piece of wood is not a table till it te' 
vutde ml9 one / And this is Aristotelian phUotophy, 
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by which matter passes from one state or mode of 
existence to another ; as, for instance, wood, which 
passes from the state of not being a table to that of 
b^ng a table. 

Aristotle gives two definitions of matter, the one 
relative, the other positive, " First, matter," says 
he, '^ is that which is neither substance, nor exten- 
sion, nor quality, nor any other species of exist- 
ence ;" thus, for instance, the matter of wood is 
neither its extension, nor its figure, nor its colour, 
nor its solidity, nor its weight, nor its hardness, 
nor its humidity, nor its dryness, nor its smell ; 
nor, in fine, any of the accidents of wood. 

The affirmative definition affords quite as little 
satisfaction. ^ Matter," he says, '* is that substance 
of which bodieJs are composed, and into which they 
are finally dissolved;" but we* are still left as ig. 
norant as ever of what the substance actually is 
bf which the works of nature are primarily com- 
posed. 

Besides the first matter^ this philosopher taught 
that to complete a body, another principle calledybnTi 
was necessary. Some suppose that all he intends 
by this is a certain disposition of parts, while others 
maintain that he means a substantial entity, quite 
distinct from matter. That, for example, when 
we grind corn, there is a new substantial form 
superinduced by which the corn becomes flour; 
and that when, again, this flour is mixed with water 
and the whole kneaded together, there is another 
substantial form supmnduced which constitutes it 
dough ; and, lastly, that this form, by the application 
of heat, gives place to another, which we call bread. 

The Peripatetics assign a place to these substan* 
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tial Ibrms in all other natural bodietEi. Thus, in a 
horse, for example, in addition to the bones, the 
fleshy the nerves, the brain, and the blood, which by 
circulating through the veins and arteries supplies 
all the parts ; and besides the animal spirits, which 
constittite the principle of motion, they supposed a 
substantial form, which, they said, was the soul of 
the horse. 

This pretended form they maintained. to be de- 
rived, not from matter, but from the power of mat- 
ter ; and that it was something quite distinct from 
matter, of which it was neither a part nor a modi- 
fication. 

Aristotle held that there are four elements from 
which all terrestrial bodies are formed, viz., earth, 
water, air, and fire : that earth and water, being 
heavy, tend to the centre of the globe ; air and fire^ 
being light, incline to fly off from the centre. 

Besides these four elements he supposed a fiflh, 
endowed with a circular motion, and of which the 
celestial bodies were composed ; also, that above 
the atmosphere, beneath the concavity of the moon, 
there was a sphere of fire,, to which fire or flame 
ascended, as rivulets and rivers flow into the sea, 
and that there it remained. 

Aristotle maintained the infinite divisibility of 
matter. He asserted that space is full, and that 
thel*e is no void in nature ; that the world is eter- 
nal ; that the sun has always revolved as it now 
does, and that it will always continue to do so; 
and that one generation of men has successively 
produced another, without ever having had a be- 
ginning. 
U, said he^ there had been a first man, be must 

S 
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have been produced without &ther or motber, 
which is absurd. In regard to birds, his argument 
was the same : it was impossible, he said, that 
there should have been a first e^ to give a begin- 
DiDg to birds, or a first bird to give a beginning to 
eggs, for a bir4 proceeds from an egg ; and as we 
thus continually go back, we cannot mark any link 
where the chain began. He reasoned in the same 
way concerning all the different beings wfiich in* 
habit the world.* 

He maintained that the heavens s^re incormptible ; 
and that, although all sublunary things are subject 
to dissolution, yet their parts do not perish, but 
merely undergo a change : that from the scattered 
remains of one thing arises another, and that thus 
the mass of the universe always remains entire. 
Aristotle held that the earth is in the centre of the 
universe, and that the first Being communicated 
motion to the surrounding heavens by means of in- 
telligences, which are perpetually employed in di- 
recting these revolutions.f 

** In this train of argnment, if argfument it may be called, the 
thing to be proved is ail along taken for granted. According to 
the present constitution of nature, what is said is tn?e ; krat how 
does this prove that the constitution of natnre itself could not 
have had a beginning t* 

t To speak of a first Being after what is maintained in a pre- 
ceding paragraph, and of that Being as beginning motions wbidi 
were etenuUt is stnkingly absurd : but it may be, as the writings 
of Arisfotle have been transnutted to us in a very mutilated form, 
that by the first Being he meant the " Being of beings, or God," 
and that the object he had here in view was simply to explain 
how mind can act upon matter.— See 'Enfield's HisL of PhiL, 
under Aristotle. 



* The whole of the argument rests, on the assumption that matter is 
•cemal, and that it always has been precisely what it now Is ; or, in 
other words, it rejects all Divine agepcy, and, in effect, denies the exist- 
ence of the Divinity, or of any other power superior to mailer : In iltoct. 

• theism.— ilm. JBa. r- r- , t 
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Aristotle was of the opinion that that portion of 
the earth's surface which is now sea was once land, 
and that what is now land was once sea. 

The reason he assigned for this opinion was» 

that rivers and torrents are constantly carrying 

along with them gravel and earths, which make the 

shores gradually advance and the sea insensibly 

retire ; while these alternate changes of land into 

8ea» and of sea into land, require innumerable ages 

for their completion. In confirination of this theory, 

he stated that, at considerable distances from the 

shore, and in situations greatly elevated, the sea, 

when retreating, had left shells, and that in some 

places even anchors and parts of wrecks had been 

dug up. Ovid sfttributes the same opinion to An- 

axagoras.* 

Conformably to this doctrine, Aristotle alleged 
that these changes of sea into land and of land into 
sea» which are accomplished in the course of ages, 
were partly the cause why all history of former 
times had been lost : he added that various other 
accidents likewise take place, by which the arts 
themselves are lost, such as plagues^ wars, famine, 
earthquakes, and conflagrations ; or, lastly, such 
desolations as destroy the whole population of a 
country, except, perhaps, a few who may escape 
into deserts, where they live in a savage state : 
that there, however, they give birth to other men, 
who in the progress of time apply themselves to 
agriculture, and invent or discover the various arts ; 
and that thus the same opinions continue to be re- 
newed, and have been renewed times without num- 

* See the note, p. 135. 
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ber.* It was thus that be supported hk doetriDe, 
that, noCwithstaodinff continual revolutionay the 
machine of the world always remains essentially 
the same, and indestructible. 

Aristotle carefully investigated, the question, a 
principal object of moral philosophy, how men 
might be rendered happy in the present world* In 
the first place, he refutes the opinion of the voluptu- 
ous, who make happiness to consist in sensual 
pleasures ;' for not only, said he, are these pleasures 
fleeting, but they are also succeeded by disgust; 
and while they enfeeble the body, they debase the 
mind. 

He next rejects the opinion of the ambitious, who 
place happiness in honours, and, with these in view, 

* Let the admiren of Boffon recognise particalarly in this 
peiAgraph the onacknowledged eoQiee of the most ingenioas 
ftrt of his Theory of ike Sarth. How seldom does anything 
even novel occur in infidel writinp ! Peter's coat, in the Tak 
of a Tvbi aithoagfa it came to nave shoulder-knots and lace, 
was still the same coat, and none the better for wear, altheugh 
disguised by its ornaments. It is wonderful how freqaentlir we 
are called upon to admire as ingenious what has long ago been 
condemned as absurd. Aristotle was sarroonded witn darkness 
almost impenetrable, and was obliged to grope ; and I am afraid 
it is scarcely uncfaiaritable to ado, that Bunon veiled his eyes 
fiom the bright raya that blazed on them fh)m heaven— «Aer h$ 
wiighi not Moe. 

Some drill and bora 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Eitract a register by which .we learn 
That He who made it, and leveal'd its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age. 
Some, more acute and mors mdustrious still, 
Contrive creation. 

And thus they spend 
The little wick of life's poor shallow lamp 
In playing tricks with nature, giving laws 
To diistant workb, and— trifling in their own. 

Cmefot*9 TWA, bookiii 
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pay no Tegard to the maximfl of equity or -the re* 
etraints of law. 

** Honour,** he says, ^' exists in him who hon- 
ours ; and," he adds, ^ the ambitious desire to be 
honoured for some virtue of which they may be 
supposed possessed : that, consequently, happiness 
consists in virtue rather than in honours, especially 
as these are external, and do not depend upon our* 
selves* 

Lastly, he repudiates the system of the avari- 
cious, who make riches the supreme good* " Rich- 
es," he said, ** are not desirable on their own ac- 
count, and they render their possessors unhappy 
by being afraid to use them : that to be of any real 
-value, they must be used and distributed ; and that 
to seek happiness in the mere possession of what 
in itself is contemptible and not worth having, is 
the greatest folly." 

Aristotle's opinion of happiness is, that it consists 
in the most perfect exercise of the understandifig, 
and the practice of virtue. 

The most noble employment of the understand- 
ing he considered to be in the investigation of phys- 
ical objects ; of the heavens, the stars, nature, and 
chiefly the First Being. Still he believed that, 
without a competency of the good things of fortunp 
suited to a man's situation in life, it was impossible 
to be perfectly happy, since without this we could 
neither have time to investigate truth, nor oppor- 
tunity to practise the virtues ; thus, for example, 
it would be out of our power to gratify our friends, 
while to do good to those whom we love is always 
one of the highest enjoyments of life. 
''Happiness depends, therefore," he said, ''on 

S2 
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4krm 4hiDgB: the goods 6f mlAd, as wisdom «iid 
prudence ; the goods of the body, as beauty, hesdtb, 
and strength ; aad the goods of fortuoBi as riches 
and nobility. ** Virtue alone, he maintained, is not 
suffioient to render men happy : the goods of the 
body and of fortune are also necessary ; and a wise 
man would be unhappy either wholly to want rich* 
es, or to have an insufficient share of them.* 

He affirmed, on the other hand, that **yicm of 
itself is insufficient to render men unhappy ; though 
in the greatest affluence, and in the enjoyment of 
every other advantage, it is impossible for a man 
to-be happy so long as he is the slave to vice ; that 
though the wise man is not wholly exempt from the 
ills of life, lus share .of them is comparatively smalL 
The virtues and vices," he said, ^ are not incom* 
patible; for the same roan, though intemperate^ 
may be just and prudent,f 

He mentions three kinds of friendship : that of 
relationship, that of inclination, and that of hospital* 

ity. 

Blegant literature, he thinks, contributes greatly 
to produce a love of virtue ; and the cultivation of 
letters he affirms to be the chief consolation of age. 

Like Plalo, he admitted the existence of a Jw* 
jreme Being, to whom he attributed Providence. 

* That is, riches are Taluable for the use we can make of 
fhem ; tbe gratification of the benevolent feelings is essential p9 
happiness, and without riches we have not the power of secu* 
ring this enjoyment But is there no other way of showing be- 
nevolence? or is the ordinary effect of riches a more liberaiaad 
warm-hearted philanthrophy ?— Jim. Ed, 

t But is not the nature of all vice essentially the same ? and 
does not the indulgence of any one single vice, by sapping th# 
foundations of virtue, lead to every other 7 Do we not know that 
intemperance, the example here adduced, is the Ihiitlul 
of every species of moral turpitude t^Am, Ed, 
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He beld tkat «U oor ideas are originally tetved 
from seasatioa ; and that a man bom blind caH 
never have any conception of colours, nor one boitt 
deaf of sound. 

la politics he maintained that the monarchical 
foroi of government is the most perfect, because in 
other forms there are. more rulers than one: thus 
aa army under the conduct of a single able com« 
mander succeeds better than if it were conducted 
by several leaders ; and while deputies, or chief 
men, are getting together and deliberating, a mon- 
arch has already finished an expedition and com* 
pleted his designs. 

The rulers of a republic, he said, do not care 
though they ruin the state, provided they enrich 
themselves : jealousies, too, are engendered, divis* 
ions arise, and the commonwealth is in danger of 
being finlilly destroyed and overthrown ; whereas, 
in a monarchy, the interests of the prince are those 
of the state, and the state, of course, must flourish.'^ 

Aristotle was one day asked, " What does a man 
gain by telling a lie ?" ** Not to be believed," said 
he, ** when he tells the truth.'' 

Having been once blamed for giving alma to a 
bad man, he said, V It is not because he is bad, but 
because hs is a man, that I have compassion on 

him."t 

* A3aaM^*» rattoniiig in iaiour of monaichv is too maeh 
contradicted by facts to be of any value ; but woat he says of 
the daoj^ers to iiiiieh republics are exposed, may well engag* 
our serums attention. Are there not many indicaUoDs aiaaosff 
ewaelves that should make ns watchful anidnst these daagersT 
^Am. Ed. ^^ 

t The i^int is better preserved by Laertius : Ov Tt* mSftnn* 
titttBBf eXAa n# ai^«nri«w : It iMw ag^ to kummUjftnolUtkt 
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To his friends and scholars he used to say, ** That 
knowledge is to the soul what light is to the eyes ; 
and that the deliciousness of the fruit makes up for 
the bitterness of the root." When irritated against 
the Athenians, he reproached them that they neg* 
lected their lawt while using their corrif though 
possessed of. the former as well as the latter. 

He was one day asked, '* What is it that is soon- 
est efiaced ?" « Gratitude," lie replied. « What 
is hope ?" ** A waking man's dream." 

Diogenes presented Aristotle with a fig: Aris- 
totle very well knew, that were he to refuse it, Dio- 
genes would level his sarcasm against him ; he 
therefore took the fig, and with a smile said, ** Dio« 
genes has at once lost his fig and the use he intend, 
ed to make of it." 

He said there were three things very necessary 
to children : genius, exercise, and instruction ; and 
when asked the difference between the learned and 
the ignorant, he replied, ^ The same as between 
the living and the dead." ^ Knowledge," he said, 
*^ is an ornament in prosperity, and in adversity a 
refuge : those who give children a good education 
are much more their Others than those who have 
begotten them ; for the latter have merely com- 
municated life to them, whereas the formef put it 
into their power to spend it comfortably."* 

He was one day asked what pupils should do to 
turn their instructions to the greatest advantage. 

* This is a truly noble sentiment, and strikingly expressed. 
Life is a blessing only {is it may be virtuously and nappily spent ; 
and he who contributes most largely to this end is our greatest 
benefactor. Instructers of youth may hence learu how endear- 
k\g and responsible is their relation towards those ii^tnuted to 
tbeir care.— Am. Ed. 
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^ Xhcy shOGld," said he, " always keep in view the 
advantages before them, and never look back to 
those behind them." 

A certain person was one day boasting of his 
being the citizen of an illustrious state : ** Do not 
"^alue yourself upon that," said Aristotle ; ** rather 
ask yourself whether you-deserve to be so." 
f Reflecting on hum'an life, he sometimes said, 
^ There are those who ainass riches with as much 
avidity ad if they were to live forever, while others 
are as careless about their possession as if they 
n^ere to die to-morrow J" 

When asked what is a friend, he replied, '* One 
soul animating two bodies." <* How," said one to 
liim^ ** ought we to act to our friends !" ^ As we 
would have them to act towards us,"* replied Aria- 
totle. He used frecj^uently to exclaim, " Ah ! my 
friend, there is not a friend in the world !"f - 

He was one ^ay asked, ^ how it was that we 
preferred beautiful women to those who were home. 
' ly." ** Yon ask a blind man's question," replied 
AHstotle. 

The inquiry being made what advantage he had 
derived from philosophy, " To do voluntarily,**- he 

* This is an /^>pToach to that aoblime Christian sentiment, 
that we should ao unto others as we w6uld have them do unto 
ns; bnl it wants the comprehensiveness of the Gospel precepts 
Aristotie restricts this periect rule of action to friends ; the great 
Teacher, who spake as never man spake, extends it to all. 
** Love your enemies,** he says, " bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
niUy use you and persecute you."—- ulm. Ed. 

t From a piassage of Aristotle, Ca^aabon makes out the sense 
thus : " There is no real friendship in the world ; it is all a mere 
form, and even that form owes its existence to self-interest."— 
Cmuab. ai Diog. Laert.t Vit. Ariat. Many of my readers, I hope, 
have good reasons foar considering the satire as altogether nnjost. 
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answered, ** what others do through fear of the 
laws." 

It is said that during his stay at Athens he was 
intimate with a learned Jew, by whom he was ac- 
curately instructed in the science £uid religion cf 
the Egyptians, for the acquisition of which every 
one at that time went to •Egypt itself. 

Having taught in the Lyctfeum fqr thirteen years 
with great teputatibn, Aristotle was accused of im- 
piety by Eurimedon, the priest of Ceres. >• 

He was so overwhelmed with the recollection of 
what Socrates had suffered tinder a similar accusa. 
tion, that he hastily left Athens and retired to Ghal- 
cis, in the island of Euboea. . It is said by some 
that he there died of vexation because he could 
not discover the cause of the flux and reflux of the 
Euripus; and others add that he threw himself 
into that strait, and that, when faUing, he said, ^ Let 
thd Euripus receive me,^since I cannot comprehend 
it." There are those, again, who aflirm that he died 
of a cholic, in the sixtyrthird year .of his age, two 
years after the^ death of his pupil Alexander the 
Great. 

His 'disciples, the Stagyrites, erected altars to 
him as to a god. 

Aristotle made a will, of which Awtipater was 
appointed the executor. He left a son named Ni- 
com^chus, and a daughter who was married to a 
grandson of Demaratus, king of Lacedsemonia. 
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XENOCRATES, 

Xbitocbates succeeded Speasippus* in the man. 
. age^ot of the Academy, in the second year of the 
110th jDlympiad, and directed it for twenty .five 
years. 

By his probity, his prudence, and his chastity, 
he was one of the most distinguished philosophers 
of this celebrated school. He belonged to the city 
of Chalcedon, and was the son of Agathenor. 

From his early youth he was much attached to 
his master Plato, and even attended him into Sicily 
when he visited the court of Dionysius. He had 
naturally good parts ; and, though somewhat dull, 
was indefatigable. Comparing him with Aristotle, 
Plato used to say,. that the one needed reins, the 
other spurs ; and at other times^ *^ With what a 
horse it is that I am matching this ass !" 

Xenocrates was, besides^ a man of a very grave 
and sten^ aspect ; so that Plato used sometimes to 
say to him iu'jest, ** Go, I entreat you, Xenocrates, 
and sacrifice to the Graces." 

* Speusippus V9M the son of BtiiTmedoii, an Athenian, and 
of Potooe, Plato's sister. Contrary to the practice of his undfl^ 
he received money for hiaf instructions : the two female pupiU 
of Plato, Ldsthenia and Axiothea, continued with his nephew. 
Speusippus was a man of irregular habits and strong passions, 
which he freely indulged, and which he seems to have never 
thought it necessary to resist. He had taught in the Academy 
but eight years, when the exhaustion of a frame naturally feeble, 
and the fruits of dissipation and intemperance, after debiiitatinr 
and almost destroying both mind and body, at length terminated 
a life that never did much honour either to philosophy o^ to hu- 
man nature.*— ViVif Diog. Lant., vU, Spnuip, 
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Xenocrates lived almost constantly pent up in the 
Academy; and, whenever he went out into the 
streets of Athens (which rarely happened), all the 
young debauchees of the city used to crowd around 
him, in order to vex and torment him. 

Xenocrates was singularly.' disinterested ; and 
when Alexander presented hifty with a large 'sum 
of money, he sent it all back to him exo^t three 
Attic minee : *' Alexandei^" said he to those who 
brought this present^ ^' has more people to maintain 
than I have, and must therefore have more need of 
«)oney." Antipater wished to make him a similar 
donation, but Xenocrates, thanking him, refused 
to receive it. 

While in Sicily he gained as a prize at a dniic* 
ing match a golden crown : he would, however, not 
turn it to his own advantage, but when he came 
back to Athens he placed it on the pedestal of Mer- 
oufy's statue, consecrating it to.tbegod to whom it 
was his custom to ofibr crowns of flowers. 
^ Xenocrates on one occasion was sent,, with sev- 
eral other amba8sadors,Xo King Philip : Philip treat- 
ed diem with splendhd entertainments, and gave 
them magnlBcent presents ; and by this means, and 
granting them frequent audiences, he guned such 
an influence over them that they were ready to do 
whatever he wished.* Xenocrates alone would 
have nothing to do with his gifts, and nev^r would 
go with the rest to any of his feasts or conferences. 
.When they returned to Athens, they said that it 



IHffidu 

BortMM twr 3f«o«bt ft subruU flwuht 

i^«t munerilmt.^'Hor,, lib. iii;, od. XfL, 16u 

Philii> witb gold through citiet broke, 
And riv»l nonajpcht fait Um yok«. 
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•wad useless to send Xenocrates with them, since he 
had been of no advantage to them ; knd this excited 
so much discontent among the people, that they 
were ready to impose a fine upon him. Xenpcratea 
discovered how matters were going, and warned 
fhe Athenians to 'be more watchful than ever for 
the interests of the state : ' that Philip by his large. 
presef&ts had so corrupted tiie ambassadors, that 
their only object was to accomplish his will ; but 
that, as for himself, the Macedonian monarch had 
never prevailed upon him to accept the most trifluig 
gift. From contempt, therefore, Xenocrates rose 
-at once into esteem ; and the affair spreading, 
Philip confessed that, of all the ambassadors who 
had ever been sent to him, Xenocrates was the only 
<me who had steadily rejected and spurned his 
presents. 

During the war of Lamia, Antipafer made sey^ 
«ral Athenians prisoners, and Xenocrates was de* 
puted by the state to*negotiate their deliverance« 
Before entering upon business Antipater invited 
him to dine with him ; but Xenocrates told him 
that the entertainment must be deferred till he 
had completed his mission and rescuied his country- 
men. Antipater, admiring the attachment which 
Xenocrates discovered for his country, immediately 
entered upon the affair. He was no less struck 
with his ability ; so that the affair was soon settled, 
and the prisoners set at liberty. 

DIonystus oncQ said to Plato, in Sicily, ** Some 
one will strike offyour head for you." Xenocrates, 
who was present, replied, " Whoever does so murt 
strike off mine first.^' 

On another oecaaiafD^ Antipater, being at Atlie8% 

T 
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came to pay his respects to XeDocrates* Xenoe- 
ratesy being then engaged in^ronouncing an oratiooy 
and not choosing to interrupt it, did not receive the 
complinoents of Antipater till he had finished all 
that he had to say. 

When, the philosopher Speusippus, nephew oT 
PJato^ arid his successor in the Academy, be^raa 
seriously to feel the infirmities of age and saw that 
his end was approaching, he sent for Xenocrates^ 
and asked him to take hw place at the head of that 
school. Xenocfates consented, and began at once 
to give public instructions. 

One ignorant of music, of astronomy, and geom. 
etry, happening to come one day into his school, 
he said to him, ** Friend, you will please to retire ; 
you are yet ignorant of the first principles of philos- 
ophy." 

Xenocrates showed great contempt for pride and 
boasting : he delighted in retirement, and spent a 
part of every day by himself. 

The Athenians had an exalted idea of his prdHty. 
Being called before the magistrates to give evidence 
in a certain affidr, as he waa aj^roaching the altar, 
according to the custom of his country, to swear 
to the truth of what he had said, the judges all rose, 
and would not allow him to proceed, saying that 
his oath was unnecessary, as they could fully believe 
him on his simple affirmation. 

Polemo, son of Philostratus of Athens, was a 
very dissipated young man; and, in acoordance 
with a premeditated plan, he one day entered the 
school of Xenocrates while he was discoursing upon 
temperance, and presented himself before the phikxh 
opher in a state of intoxicatioDy with a crown on 
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his head. Far from interruptiog his diacourse, 
Xenocrates continued with greater warmth and 
energy than before. Such was the effect of his 
eloquence upon Polemo^ that from that moment 
he renounced his libertinism and debauchery, and 
firmly resolved for the future to lead a virtuolis>life ; 
and so ifell did he execute his purpose, that in a 
short time he himself- became a distinguished philos- 
opher» and even succeeded Jiis master Xenocrates, 

Xenocrates composed several works, both in 
verse and prose.. Of these he dedipated one to 
Alexander and .another to Hephaestisn. 

As he regarded no man, it is not at all surprising 
that he should have raised up enemies against him* 
self in the commonwealth ; and to effect his ruin, 
tlie Athenians sold him for a slave. Demetrius 
Phalereus, then in great credit at Atheos, purchased 
him, restored him to liberty, and so managed matters 
that the Athenians changed his punishment to exile* 

At the age of eighty .two years, Xenocrates in. 
advertently one night stumbled over a basin, fell 
upon it, and immediately expired. He had taught 
in the Academy for twenty-two years, and flourish- 
ed under Lysimachus in the 102d Olympiad.* 

* If Socrat^B have the first place among the eminent men of 
iMfan times, perhaps Xenocrates should nave the second : the 
best proof of intellectual power is that of self-command, as is 
beautifally eipfessed by Horace in these lines : 

XaliW regnetf avidum demando 
&nriiwnf quam si Zybiam Memotit 
OadibvM jungat, d tderque Poenu9 
Serviat uni.-^Hor.t lib., ii., ode ii., 2, 

Bv virtue's precepts to control 
The furioiis passions of the soul 
Is over wider realms to letgn, 
Uoenvied monarch, than if Spain 
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DIOGENES, 

Diogenes the Cynic, son of Isecius, a banker, 
was born about the 91i3t Olympiad, in Sinope, a city 
of Paphlagonia. He was accused of having forged 
money in concert with hk father ;* and Isecius 
was arrested, and'died in prison. 

Alarmed at the fate* of his father, Diogenes fled 
to Athens. On arriving in that city, he inquired 
for Antistheh^s; but the latter, having I'esolved 
never to receive a scholar, repulsed him and beat 
him off with his stick. Diogenes was by no means 
discouraged at this. treatment: ** Strike, fear not,'* 
said he to him, bowing his head ; "you shall never 
find a stick hard enough to make me run off so 
}onfg as you continue to speak.''* Overcome at 
length by his importunity, Antisthenes yielded, and 
permitted him to become his scholar. 

Banished from "his native country, and without 
any resource, Diogenes was reduced to great indi- 

YoQ could to distant Libya join, 
And both tbe Carthages were thine. 

The samp sentiment is conveyed in the following striking 
aphorism : " Better is he that ruleth his spirit thaa he who taketh. 
a city."— Prot»er6«, xvi., 32. 

* various laws were at different times enacted, both in Greece 
and Rome, regulating baiiking and usury^ which were ill under- 
stood and often confounded. The interest of money varied con- 
siderably at different times in Greece : at Rome, the interest 
permitted by the Twelve Tablet was only one per cent. ** They 
who counterfeited, debased, or diminished the current coin fo^ 
feited their lives'* (DcTnosth. in Leptin. 7^inuterau),—See Adam^ 
Rom, AnUq.f and Hanaood^a Grecian AnHguUiea, 



genoe. Perceiving a moote one day running briskly 
up and down, without any fear of being surprised 
by the approach of night, without any anxiety about 
& lodging-place, and even without thinking of food, 
this reconciled him to his misery. He thereupon 
resolved to live at his ease and without constraint, 
and to dispense with everything which was not ab* 
solutely necessary for the preservation of life: he 
accordingly doubled his cloak, that, by rolling him- 
self up in it, it might serve the twofold purpose of a 
bed and a coverlet. 

His movables consisted of a bag, a jug, and a 
staff; and, wherever he went, be always carried his 
furniture along with him. His stick, however, he 
used only when he went to the country, or on some 
emergency : persons really lame, he said, were 
neither the deaf nor the blind, but those wha had 
no bag. . 

He always went barefoot^ nor did he wear san- 
dals even when the ground was covered with snow : 
he endeavoured also to accustom himself iU> eat raw 
flesh, but this was a point of perfection to which he 
could never arrive. 

He entreated a person of his acquaintance to 
afford him s6me little hole in his lodging, to which 
he might occasionally retire ;* but, as he was dila- 
tory in giving him a positive answer, he took pos- 
session of an earthen tub, which he always carried 
about with him, and Which was the only house he 
ever had. 

In the' heat of summer, when the fields were 

* The name of^this person was ApoUezis. The letter of Dio* 
genes to him is still extant.— Vui. Not. Caamb, ad Diog. Laert.^ 
vit Diog. 
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toorehed by die mhi» he used tp }ie down QpoQ Aa 
Wrniog taads ; and in winter, to embrace statues 
eoverod with snow^ that he might accustom himself 
10 endure withqut pain the extremes of heat and 
cold. 

He treated every one with utter contempt : he 
accused Plato and his scholars of dissipation, and 
of the crime of loving good cheer; and all the 
orators he styled ^ the slaves of tKe people. '^ 

Crowns, he said, were marks of glory as frail as 
bubbles of water, which burst in the formation; 
and theatrical repreaentatbns were the wonder only 
of fools : nothing, in short, escaped his satire* 

He atO) and sl^t, and spoke without the sli|^t* 
est regard to circumstances, wherever chance 
placed nim. Pointing one time to Jupiter's por« 
ticos, he exclaimed, '^What an excellent dining, 
room have the Atheuians there built for me 1" 

He sometimes madejthis remark : ^ When I con- 
sider the rulers, the phyucians, and the philosophers 
that the world contains, I am tempted to think man 
considerably elevated by his wisdom above the 
brutes ; but when, on the other hand, I behold 
augurs, interpreters of dreams, and people who can 
be inflated with pride on account of their riches or 
honours, I cannot help looking upon him as the 
most foolish of all animals." 

In ta;king a walk one day, he noticed a child 
drinking from the hollow of his hand, and became 
quite angry with himself at the sight. " What !" 
is exclaimed, ** do children know better than I do 
with what things a man should be contented?" 
Upon which he took his jug from his bag, and in- 
fAmily broke it in pieces as a superfluous artiple* 



H0 bestowed great oommeDdatkHis on those 
iHrho, though on the eve of marriage, had broken it 
oflT; on those likewise who, after making prepara- 
tioa for a Toyage and being ready to embark, sud* 
denly changed their mind and determined to re« 
main on land: his esteem was no less for those 
-irho had been chosen to govern the state, and re- 
fused to accept the trust ; and such as bad been 
ready to at down at the tables of kings or grandeest 
and denied themselves the gratification and return- 
ed immediately hon^ received his warmest praise. 

The branch of philosophy to which Diogene^ 
particularly devoted himself was that of morals ; 
he did not» however, entirely neglect other studies : 
he possessed lively parts, and easily anticipated ob- 
jections* 

He considered there was no harm in a man's 
taking whatever he needed ; and he would never 
have people - vex themselves about anything, since 
** it is much better," he said, '' for a man to comfort 
than to hang himself/' 

Diogenes was one day discoursing on a very 
serious and important subject, when every one 
passed by without giving himself the least concern 
about what be was sa3rin^ : upon this he began to 
sing, and tfie people then crowding about him, he 
at once seized the opportunity to give them a severe. 
reprimand, that they should flock around him and 
attend with eagerness to a mere trifle, while they 
would not for a moment listen to things of the 
greatest consequence. 

He expressed his astonishment at the folly .of 
critics, in tormenting themselves so much to dis- 
430 ver .all the woes which Ulysses had sufiered. 
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while for their own miseries they had not the 
est concern. 

He blamed musicians for taking so much pains 
to adjust and tune- their instruments, while they 
never once thought of regulating their own minds^ 
with which they should have begun. 

He censured mathematiciaiis for amusing them- 
selves with contemplating the sun, moon, and stars, 
when they were at the same time ignorant of things 
at their feet. He no less severely inveighed against 
the orators, who paid great attention to speaking 
well, but gave themselves very little concern about 
acting well. 

He bitterly reproved those misers who make 
great pretences to disinterestedness, and even praise 
those who despise riches, while their only object is 
to amass moriey. 

Nothing appeared to him so ridiculous as that 
people should' sacrifice and pray to the gods for 
health, and the next moment incur the hazard of 
bursting, from the enormous feasts they prepared, 
and the excesses in which they indulged. In short, 
he said that he saw many rivalling one another in 
folly and knavery, but could discover* none emulous 
of taking the lead in the path of virtue^ 

One day, at a splendid entertainmettt, Diogenes 
observed that Plato ate only olives. ** What !" 
said he to him, *^ you who act the sage to such a 
degree, will you not eat freely of those dishes here 
which had sufficient cliarms to allure you to Sicily?" 
^ In Sicily," replied Plato, ** I generally ate nothing 
except capers, olives, and such other things as I 
eat in this country." « Howj then," asked Dio- 
genes, *^ did you need go to Sicily for these? Waa 
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it that Athens could not furnish you with capers 
and olives at the same time ?" 

Plato was one day entertaining some friends of 
LHonysius the tyrant. Diogenes entering, fell upon 
bis knees on a beautiful carpet with which the floor 
-was covered : « I kneel," said he, " to the pride gf 
Plato." " Yes,V replied the latter, " you do, Dio- 
genes, but it is from another species of pride." 

A sophist, wishing to display to Diogenes the 
subtilty 'of his parts, thus addressed him : *' You 
are not what J am ; I am a man ; and, consequent* 
ly, you are not a man." '^ This reasoning would 
have been perfectly just/' replied Diogenes, " had 
you begun with saying that you are not what I 
ajin ; for then you must have concluded that you 
are yourself no man. " 

He was asked in what part of Greece he had 
flieen wise men. ^ In Laceda&monia," said he, << I 
have seen children, but never could discover any 
men." 

> Walking out one. day at noon, with a lighted 
torch in fais hand, he was asked what he was la 
search of: '' I «im seeking," said he, " for a man ;'* 
and on another occasion, he called out in the mid- 
dle of the street, ^ Ho / merif men" A great many 
people assembling round him, Diogenes beat them 
away with his stick, saying, «1 was calling for 
men. 

Demosthenes, as he was dining one day in a 
tavern, observed Diogenes passing, upon which he 
endeavoured to conceal himself; but Diogenes per- 
ceiving him, said, '* Do not try to conceal yourself; 
ibr the more you secrete yourself in a tavern, the 
fiurther you penetrate into it." On another occasioa 
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he saw loiBe sttangen who had come on |Mirp o ig 
to see Demostheoes. ^ There!" said Diogeaes, 
going straight up to them, and with-a sneer point- 
ing him out, ''there he is! observe — maik lum 
well : this is the great orator of Athens." 

He one day entered, half shaven, into a eampsmy 
of young people who were enjoying themselves. 
After receiving a sound beating he thought it pru- 
dent to retire ; but, to revenge himself, he wrote <» 
a small piece of paper the names of those who had 
beaten him, and, attaching it to one ef his shoulders^ 
went out into the struts to expose them, and bring 
them into contempt. 

A very bad man one day reproached him for his 
poverty : ^ I never saw any one punished," said he,. 
'' for being poor, but I have seen many hailed for 
being villains." 

He used to remark that things of the greatest 
value were often least esteemed ; that while a statue, 
for example, cost 3000 crowns, a bushel of flour 
might be had for twenty pence. When ready to go 
into a bath one day, he found die water very dirty : 
** Where," said he, ^ are we to wash after bathing 
here r 

Diogenes was once taken prisoner by the Mace- 
donians, near Chseronea, and being brought to 
Philip,, he asked him what he was : '' I am," he re- 
plied, ** the spy of your insatiable avidity." The 
King was so pleased with this answer that he gave 
him his liberty, and allowed him to return. 

Diogenes considered that the wise could never 
be in want of anything, and that the whole world 
was at their disposal. ** Everything," said he, ** be- 
longs to the gods ; the wise are the friends of tha 
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.gods ; but among friends all things are common ; 
consequently, all things belong to the wise." When- 
ever, therefore, he stood in need of anything, he 
used to say that he demanded it for a friend of the 
gods. 

Alexander, passing through Corinth, had a curi^ 
osity to see Diogenes, who happened to be there at 
the time : he found hjm basking in the sun in the 
grove of Craneum, where he was mending his tub. 
** I am," said he to him, " the great king Alexander." 
" And I," replied the philosopher, ** am the dog 
Diogenes." ** Are you not afraid of me ?" con- 
tinued Alexander. " Are you good or bad 1" asked 
JDiogenes. " Grood," rejoinejd Alexander. " And 
who need be afraid of one that is good ?" answered' 
Diogenes. 

Alexander admired the penetration and freedom 
o[ Diogenes ; and after some conversation, he said 
to him, " I see, Diogenes^ that you are in want of 
many things, and I shall be happy to serve you ; 
ask of me what you will." ** Retire, then, a little 
to one side," replied Diogenes; "you are depn- 
ving me of the sun." ' 

It is no wonder that Alexander stood astonished 
at seeing a man so completely above every human 
concern. ** Which of the two is richest," continued 
Diogenes : " he who is content with his cloak and 
his bag, qr he for whom a whole kingdom does not 
suffice, and who is daily exposing himself to a 
thousand dangers in order to extend it?" The 
courtiers of th^ king were'* indignant that so great 
a monarch should thus honour such a dog as Dio- 
genes, who did not even rise from his place. Alex- 
ander perceived it, and, tuming about to them, said* 
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<« Were I not Aieiand^y I should wish to be Dte. 
genes." 

As Dtogenes was one day going to Egina* he 
was taken by pirates, who brought hinoi to Crete 
and exposed him to sale. He did not appear to he 
m the least disconcerted, nor to feel the alig^icest 
uneasiness on account of his misfortune ; bat see* 
ing one Xeniades, a corpulent a&d well«dressed 
man, ** I must be sold to that person," he exdainoed, 
** for I perceive be needs a master : come, child,* 
said be to Xeniades, as he was advancing to ex- 
amine him, *^ come, child, buy a man." 

Being asked what he could do, he said he had 
the talent of commanding men. ^ Crier," said he, 
** call out in the market, ijf tmp one needa a masteff 
let him come here and purchase one/* The person 
selling him desired him not to sit* ^ Why, what 
matters it ?" said Diogenes ; ^ people boy fishes in 
any posture ; and it is very surprising tluit, though 
one will not buy even a pot without ringing it to 
know whether it be good metal, he will buy a man 
upon simply seeing him." When the price had 
been fixed, he said to Xeniades,*'* Though I am 
now your slave, you must prepare to obey my will ; 
for whether I serve you as physician or steward, 
as a slave or freeman, it matters not, my will must 
be done." 

Xeniades confided to him the instruction of his 
children, a trust which Diogenes discharged with 
great fidelity. He made them commit to memory 
the finest passages of the poets, and also an abridg- 
ment of his own .philosop|iy, which he drew up on 
purpose for them : he saw that they exercised them- 
selves in running, wrestling, hunting, and horas- 
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maaahipy and in the use of the bow and the sling ; 
accustomed, them to very plain fare, and in their 
ordinary meals to drink nothing but water ; had 
their heads closely shaven, and brought them with 
lum into the streets carelessly dressed, and fre- 
quently without sandals or tunics. These children 
had a great affection for their teacher, and took par- 
ticular care to jrecommend him to their parents. 

While Diogenes was. in sjavery, some of his 
friends used their interest to procure him his liberty. 
V Fools !" said he, " you are jesting : do you not 
know that the lion is not the slave of those who 
feed him ? they who feed him are. his slaves.'"*" 

•Diogenes one day heard a herald proclaim that 
Sioxippus -had conquered men at the Olympic 
games : ^ Say slaves and wretches," said he to him : 
** it is I who have conquered men." 

When it w.as said to him, *' You are old ; you 
must take your ease," he exclaimed, ** What ! 
must I slacken my pa6e at the end Of my course ? 
Would it not be fitter that I should redouble my 
efforts ?"t 

Walking in the street, he observed a man let fall 
some bread which he was ashamed to pick up; 
when, in order to show him that one should never 
Uush to save anything, Diogenes collected the frag- ^ 

* Eubulns, in his book entitled Aioyev^Si ^pfant or the SdU of 
JHogmes {tA quoted by Laertius), says that he continued till his 
old age in the family oi Xeniades, whose children buried him 
when he died. 

t This is a noble sentiment, and worthy of one more truly 
Tirtuous and great than was Diogenes. Comparing life to a 
race, with death for its goal, and a crown of endless happiness 
for its reward, if virtuously spent, shall we be less eager to se- 
cure so glorious a prize at the moment when we are about to 
will or lose it foreyer ?— Am. Ed, 

U 
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ments of a brokeo botde and carried tfaem thmi^gli 
the town : ^ I am like a goed musician,'' said lie^ 
** who gives the true sound that others maj calch 
it." 

To one who came to him to be his disciple, he 
gave a gammon of bacon to carry, and desired him 
to follow him : ashamed to be seen with it in the 
streets, the young man threw it down and made off; 
when Dic^nes, meeting him a few days after, said 
to him, ^ What ! has a leg of bacon broken our 
Mendsbip ?" 

After reflecting on his life, Diogenes, smiling 
said, ** That all the imprecations usually uttered in 
tragedies had fallen upon him ; that he^had neither 
house, nor city, nor country; and that he lived 
in a state of the utmost indigence from day to 
day : but that to fortune he opposed firmness ; to 
custom, nature ; and reason to the disorders of the 
soul." 

There one day came a man to him to ask him 
at what hour he ought to eat. *^ At any time you 
please if you are rich," said he, ^f but when you 
can if you are poor." 

The Athenians urged him to be initiated into 
their mysteries, assuring him that such as were in« 
. structed in them would hold the first rank in the 
other world. " Ridiculous^ enough !" replied Dio- 
genes, ** that Epaminondas and Agesilaus should 
be doomed to remain among mud and clay, while 
the wretched novitiates in your mysteries are per- 
mitted to inhabit the fortunate islands." 

He had a custom of perfumiug his feet ; and 
when asked his reason for it, he answered, " The 
odour of the perfumes that are put upon the head 
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is immediately exhaled into the air, whereas, when 
the feet are perfumed, the odour ascends to the 
nostrils." 

A eunuch of infamous character had caused the 
following inscription to be writfen over his door : 
** Let nothing bad enter here." " Where, then," 
said Diogenes, ^* shall the master of the house en* 
terl" 

Some philosophers were attempting to prove that 
there was no such thing as motion, when Diogenes 
rose and began to walk. " What do you mean ?" 
said one of them. ''I am," returned Diogenes,, 
" refuting your arguments." 

One beginning to talk to him of astxology, he 
said, ^ Is it long, pray,' since you arrived from the 
skies?" 

Plato had defined man to be an animal hafing 
two feet and no feathers. Diogenes, therefore, one 
day plucked adunghilUcock, and, concealing it un- 
der his cloak, went into the Academy, where, draw- 
ing it forth, he threw it into the middle of the floor. 
*« There," said he, " is Plato's man." Plato, in de- 
fence of hm definition, was obliged to observe that 
this last animal had,long nails. 

Passing through Megara, £)i(^nes noticed some 
children quite naked, while the sheep were well 
covered with wool : " Here," said he, " it is better 
to be a sheep than a child." ' 

As he was one day eating, he observed some 
mice busied in collecting the crumbs of bread which 
he had let fall : *^ Ay," said he, ''«and does Diogenes 
too feed parasites ?" 

In coming out of the bath, he was asked if there 
had been many men bathing. "*No," he replied : 
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i[, then, there had not been a great crowd of thiiiga 
possessed of animal life. ** Very great," said he. 

Being one day invited to an entertainment, he 
refused to attend, assigning as his reason that he 
had boon there tAe preceding day, and had not 
been thanked for his company. 

A man carrying a large beam upon his shoulder, 
after running against Diogenes, said to him, ** Take 
care." ** How !" said Diogenes, *^ do you ii^tend 
to hit me again ?" Some time after, meetii^ with 
a like adventure, he struck in turn with his stick 
the man who came against him, saying, **Take 
care of yourself." 

He waaone.day so drenched with rain that the 
water was drip|Mng from every part of his cloak ; 
and the wretched plight in which he appeared ex. 
cited the pity of all who saw him ; but Plato, hap- 
pening to be present, said to them, ^ If you would 
make him r^Uly miserable, go away and do not 
look at him." 

A man one day struck him on the &oe : ^ I did 
not know," said .he, '' that it was necessary to walk 
the streets with the head armed." 'On another oc. 
casion, one asked him what hc^ should give him to 
let him strike him on the head. ^ A helmet," he 
replied. 

Midias one day beat him severely with his fist, 
saying, ^ Prosecute me, you shall have three hun- 
dred pounds damages." The next day, Diogenes, 
|akii)g an iron gauntlet, gave Midias a heavy blow 
with it on the head, exclaiming, ^ Prosecute *nie, 
you shall obtain like damages." 

Lysias, the apothecary, asked him whether he 
believed there were any gods. ** How should I 
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not believe it," said he, since I know that the only 
enemies they have are such as you ?"* 

Diogenes saw a man washing himself in hopes 
of being purified : " Poor creature !" said he to 
him, <<you surely know that, though you should 
wash till to-morrow, it' would not secure you froi^^ 
committing a grammatical blunder, and no moro 
will it purify you from crimes.'' 

At another time he saw a child in an indeceht 
posture, upon which he ran up to his preceptor, 
and, striking him with his stick, said, to him, ** Why 
do you pay so little attention to the instruction of 
your pupil ?" 

A man came up to 'him one day to show him a 
horoscopef which he had arranged : '' A fine thing 
this !" said Diogenes ; " surely the purpose of it is 
to keep people from dying of hunger." 

He found great fault with those who complained 
of fortune. '* Men always ask for," said he, " what 
they think good, not what really is so." 

Diogenes was convinced that many approved of 
las manner of life ; but, as they did not follow his ex- 

* There is good sense, as well as wit, in this saying of Dio- 
genes. If we examine the characters of those who are hostile to 
religion and morals, we shall find the result favourable to both. 
Infidelity is most often the result of immorality : " Men love 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds are evil." 

t Horoscope (from tapa and vKoxoSf i. e., a considering of the 
time or hour) is used io designate the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
in which is marked the disposition of the heavens for any given 
time ;, and hence the phrase, to draw or construct a ttoroscopst by 
which a person's ruUivity may be calculated, or his life and fortune 
ascertained, as practised by astrologers. Such a scheme or 
figure of the heavens is composed of twelve triangles, called 
Iwuses, in which are marked the stars, signs, and planets ; and 
to eac^ of these houses particular virtues are ascribed. For 
more, see Bmejic, BriLy ait Baroscope and Hmue. 

U2 
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Ue repfoached those who were terrified bj 
^^eamsy but paid no regard to what paaaed in 
niiids when awake, while th^ acmtiniged witk 
supentitioas nicetj the iiloaons of their inMg i na ,. 
tioiw during sleep. 

Pecceiviiig a woman in a litter, he aaid, ** Sordy 
tbai ia not a cage fit for so refiractoiy an animal !"* 

Diogenes was greatly belored and highly entecm* 
ed by the Athenians, who publicly scouj^ed cm 
that had broken his tuts and gave him another. 

Every one talked of the happiness of OtUsthenes, 
who constantly sat at the table of Alexander : ** I, 
for my part,'' said Diogenes, ** think him most on* 
happy, for the very reason that he dines and sups 
every day with Alexander.'** 

Crateres used evevy method to allure him to his 
court; but Diogenes replied to him that he had 
rather be obliged to live on bread only at Athens, 
than in the greatest splendour in his palace. 

Perdiccas one day threatened to kill him if he 
did not pay him a visit. "You will have veiy 
little merit in that," said Diogeues ; <4t is no more 
than the most insignificant venomous animal can 
do ; but be assured that, in order to live happily, 
Diogenes has no need either oi Perdiccas or of his 

* Dioffenes viewed it a« an abridgment of bit liberty, ftr 
which there can be no equivalent. I'bia ja implied in tbeaaj- 
inf at related by Laertiua ; ** He must be unhappy, for he can 
d)ne and aup only when Alexander pleaaes/' Diigenea luatly 
coniidered liberty m the greateat of (eneatrial bleattiBga. 



grandeur." ^ Thanks to the gods T' he exclaiuied, 
** who are io liberal in bestowing life upon men ; 
but, alas ! all its enjoyments are made up of feasts 
and perfumes !" 

He one day saw a man getting his sandab put 
on by a slave : '' You will have him .next blowing 
your nose," he exclaimed ; ** what is the use of 
your hands V* 

On another ocOasion, seeing the judges conduct- 
ing to punishnnent a man who had robbed the pub- 
lic treasury of a trifle, " There," said he, " you see 
great robbers taking a little one to prison." 

An ignorant rich man he compared to a sheep 
with a golden fleece. 

As he was once entering a bath, he observed a 
young man performing many feats that were very 
adroit, but somewhat indecent : " The better you 
do," said he, " the more you are to be blamed."* 

On another occasion, when walking the street, 
be noticed over the door of a spendthrift a notifi- 
cation that the house was for sale: '' I knew," said 
he, ^ that drunkenness would oblige your master 
to vomit." 

A man once reproached him with his being an 
exile: "Poor wretch!" replied Diogene;?, "it is 
the yery thing with which I am most pleasedi 
since it is owing to this that I am a philosopher.^' 
At i^iother titoe one said to him, " The Synop^ns 
have condemned you to perpetual banishment." 
" And I have condemned them," he answered, "to 
remain forever in their miserable country, oa the 
shore of the Pontus Euxinus." 

* 0«i» BcXrMir, Toegrm xupov^ By Am* imtcA tlu htU$r, ^ m 
iRtfcA the io0r«e.-»*]>iog. Lafeit 
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He sometimes entreated statues to grant hioi 
favours : being asked his reason for it, he replied, 
"To accustom myself to meet with refusals." 
When compelled to beg, he was accustomed to say- 
to the first one he met, " If you have already 
given alms to any one, show me the same favour; 
tf you have not, begin with me." 

He was one day asked how Dionysius the tyrant 
treated his friends. "As men treat bottles,'* said 
he: "when full, they hang them carefully up; 
when empty, they throw them away." 

Observing in a tavern a great spendthrift eating 
nothing but olives, " If you had always dined thus," 
said he, " you would not have supped so ill now."* 

He observed that irregular desires were the 
source of all misfortunes ; but men of virtue are 
portraitures of the gods ; that a discourse finely 
polished is honeycomb; and that love is the occu- 
pation of the lazy. 

Being asked what constitutes the greatest mis- 
fortune, he replied, ** Poverty and age ;" what the 
greatest terrestrial good, "Liberty;" what beast 
was most liable to death, " Among wild animals, 
the backbiter ; and among tame, the flatterer." 
' Taking a walk one day, he observed some won>. 
en suspended by olive-branches : " Would to Heav- 
en," he cried, ** that every tree bore such fruit !" 

Having been asked when it was prbper to marry, 



* Among the ancients supper was the chief meal ; and now 
that fashion has changed the temperate repast which our fore- 
fathers enjoyed to recruit nature at twelve or one o^clock^ t<^« 
feast at six, seven, or eight, lasting through the rest of the 
syeoing or night, it would be but proper to change th# funna 
with the thing, andinstead of dimur to call it tapper. 
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** In youth/' he replied, ** it is too early ; in old age, 
too late/' 

** Why," inquired one of him, ^ is gold of a pa^ 
colour !" ** Because," he answeredy " there is in it 
no little of the ingredient envy/' 

He was one day urged to pursue his slave Manes, 
^who had run off: << It would be very ridiculous in- 
deed," said he, '^ if Manes could dispense with Di- 
ogenes, and not Diogenes with Manes." 

A tyrant asked him one day of what brass he 
had better make his statue* *' Of the kind," he 
replied, " of which those of Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton, diose great enemies of tyrants, are made." 

Plato one day, in explaining his ideas, spoke of 
the form of a table and of that* of a cup : ^ I can 
see^a table/' said Diogenes, ^ and I can see a cup ; 
but I know as little of the form of a taUe as I do 
of that of a cup."* 

" True," said Plato ; ''for to see a table and tp 

* The word /orm is here to be understood in the same sense 
with idea, tisa. In so far as obscurity constitutes sublimity, Pla- ' 
to*8 doctrine of ideas is the perfection of the sublime ; for even 
the acute and learned Dr. Reid is not sure that he understands 
it. ** Plato," be says, *' believed that there are three eternal 
first principles, from which alt things have their origin : matter, 
ideas, and an 6fficient cause. Matter is that of which all thf&n 
are made, which by all the ancient philosophers was conceived 
to be eternal. Jdeat are forms witnout matter, of every kitid 
of things which can exist ; which forms were aliso conceived- bgr 
Plato to be eternal and immutable, and to be the models or 
patterns by which the efficient cause, that is, the Deity, formed 
every part of this universe. These ideas were conceived to be 
the sole objects of science, and, indeed, of all true knowledge." 
^ — Reid's Estayt on the Intellectual Powers of Man, vol. i., p. 179, 
180, 8vo edit. These ideas were abstract, and indepenoent of 
every individual thing in the universe ; they were to be discern- 
ed in the Divine mind, previously to which, however, a certain , 
purification of the soul and abstraction from sensible objects 
were xequisite. 
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see a cup you need only to have eyes ; but to see 
the form of a table and that of a cup, you must 
)iave understanding." 

" What think you of Socrates ?" said one to Di- 
ogenes. " That he was a fool," he replied. 

Observing a young man blush, " Courage ! my 
. child," said he, "that is the colour of virtue." 

Being chosen umpire between two lawyers, he 
condemned them both : the one, because he had 
actually deprived the other of his right ; the other, 
becaose he complained of a wrong which he would 
have done himself. 

Having been asked why people ^ve alms to 
such as are lame or blind of an eye rather than 
to philosophers, he replied, << Because men expect 
sooner to become lame or blind of an eye than to 
become philosophers." 

One inquiring of him if he had no servant, either 

man or woman, "Neither," he replied. "And 

who will bury you?" resumed the querist. "He 

. that stands in need of my house," answered the 

philosopher. 

He was reproached by one for having once coin- 
ed base money : " It is true," said Diogenes, " that 
«the time was when I was what you now are; hut 
the time will never come that you will be what I 
at present am." 

Aristippus fell in with him one day when he was 
washing his herbs : " Diogenes," said* he to him, 
" if you knew how to make yourself agreeable to 
kings, you would not give yourself the trouble to 
wash herbs." " And," replied Diogenes, "if you 
knew the pleasure there is in washing herbs, you 
would not give yourself the trouble to please kings." 
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On anothcDr occasidn he went into the school of 
a master who had very few scholars, but a great 
many figures of the muses and other divinities : 
*• Counting the gods," said Diogenes' to him, ''yoa 
have a goodly number of scholars." 

" To what country do you belong ?" inquired 
one of him, ^ I an)," replied he, ^ a citizen of the 
'world;" hinting by this that a wise man should 
have no predilection for any particular country. 

Seeing a spendthrift passing, he asked himfor 
a mina. " Why," said the other, " do you ask a 
mina of me, when you are content with an obohis- 
from another ?" " Because," said he, " they will 
give me something again ; but it is very doubtful 
whether you will have it a second time in your 
power." 

He was asked whether death were an eviL 
** Impossible !'* he said,-" seeing we do not feel it 
even when present.'^ 

Seeing an awkward fellow drawing his bow, he 
injmediately ran in before him : the person demands 
ing of him why ^e did it, " For fear you should hit , 
me," he replied. 

Antisthenes being dangerously ill, Diogenes went 
to see him. '^ Do you need a friend ?" said he to 
him; signifying by this that it is especially in 
affliction that true friends are wanted, for Dio- 
genes knew that Antisthenes bore his distress with 
impatience. 

He went to him at another time with a poniard 
under his cloak. *« Ah !" said Antisthenes to him 
on this occasion, ** ah ! what will deliver me from 
these excruciating pains?" "This," exclaimed 
Diogenesi holding out the weapon. " I wish to be 
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delivered from my malady,'' said Antilthenes, <* oot 
to be deprived of life." 

Diogenes was told that a great many people 
made him the object of their ridicule. ** What 
matters it V he replied j " suppose they do ; and so 
asses, when they show their teeth and grin, and 
seem to laugh, probably intend to ridicule them." 
** But," it was rejoined, " they give themselves no 
trouble about the asse«." ^ Neither do I," he said, 
<*give myself any trouble about them." 

He was one day asked why every one called him 
a dog. ** Because," said he, •« I flatter those who 
give me something, bark at those who give me no** 
thing, and bite the wicked." 

Being asked at another time 'to what species of 
the dog he belonged, "When hungry," said he, 
" I partake of the nature of the greyhound, and 
caress everybody ; but when my belly is full I be- 
long to the mastiff kind, and bite every one I meet.'' 

Diogenes observing the rhetorician Anaximenes 
passing by, who was very fat and portly, ** Give 
,me," said he to him, ^*a little of •your redundant 
flesh ; it will greatly oblige me, and ease you of a 
most uncomfortable burden." When reproached 
for eating in the streets and market-places, he re- 
plied, " I am seized with hunger there as well as in 
other places," 

* Returning from Lacedsemon to Athens, he was 
asked from whence he came. "I have come," 
said he, " from among men, and 1 am going among 
women." 

There was a man one day admiring the number 
of presents which he saw in a temple of Samo- 
thracia. ^ There had Ibeen a great many more,^ 
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8fti^ Diogeoes, « if all ^Hk> IniTe perished had oflbr. 
ed, iai^tead of Uioee who hav« been sated." 

As he was ane day eating in Uie street, a crowd 
of people assembled mround him, calling him dog. 
^ YoH are the dogs," said he to them, <* for you are 
gathering about a man at meat." 

A miserable wrestler having been reduced to 
starratioD, assumed the ohteracter of physician. 
** You have a fine chance now," said Diogenes, •* to 
despatch those who formerly vanquisbed yoiu" 

A person who had lent him a cloak akced him 
to return it. ^ If you gave it to me," replied J)io* 
genes, '' it is W)W mine ; if you only lent it, I am 
still using it, so wait till I have done with it.^ 

When reproached for drinking in taverns, he re« 
joined, '^Is it not m a barber's shop that yoo 
shave t" 

Hearing a mail praised for g{iving4iim alms, Dio- 
genes said, ^ I ought ratiier to be praised for hav* 
lag deserved th^n." 

Being asked what he had profited by his philoso- 
phy, he replied, ^ Had I made'iio other use of it 
than to prepare nlyself to suffer whatever may be- 
fall me, I should have veason to be abundantly sat* 
isfied." 

Hearing the Athenians pronounce Alexander to 
be Bacchus, he said to them in ridicule, ^ And why 
do you not make^me Serapis ?"* 



io this flsymg depends upon knowing the precise 
meaning of Serapk. That he was an Egyptian god is certain 9 
eltheuKfa of bis origin (for all their gods had an origin) the Egyp- 
tians tMDraeWes knew little, if Plutarch has done them justice 
(Vid. Pht. de Indent Otiride, 38, 39), though Plutarch's text i$ 
bere evidently altered. Dkigenes' wit, however, most probably 
ooDsiBted in making Bacchus (according to ona of Pltttarch^ 

X 
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He was one day reproached for lodging in im- 
proper places. " The sun," said he, "enters into 
still worse places and is not corrupted. 
. « How come you who know nothing, said one 
to him, "to have 'the impudence to rank yourrolf 
among philosophers ?" " Granting I had no other 
merit "he replied, « than that of counterfeiting the 
philosopher, that would be sufficient to make me 



one." 



A young man being one day brought to hino to 
be his scholar, end his friends saying all the fine 
things imaginable of him: that he was wise, that 
his morals were good and his learning considera. 
ble, Diogenes listened attentively till their pane- 
iryric was concluded. " Since, then, he is so accom- 
plished," he at length replied, « why do you bnng 
him to me t I can be of no use to him. 

Coming onee into a theatre at the time every 
other person was going out, he was asked his rea- 
son for it. « This," said he, " is what I always do." 
Having been expelled from his kingdom of Syr. 
acuse, the tyrant Dionysius retired to Corinth, 
• where he was obliged by poverty to set up for a 
schoolmaster. Hearing the children crying as he 
was one day passing by his school, Diogenes went 
in ; and Dionysius, concluding the philosopher had 
come to console him in his distress, said to hun, 

Btalemcnte) correspond to the Egyptian Osiris, « kind of ^jn^ruji, 
while the name Seravis denoted a genms or dmigod after being 
,walted to the order of gods ; or, accordmg to the Roman clawi- 
tication, Bacchus belonged to the DaMinonm Genffcwi (the m- 
ferior gods), and Serapis to the DH Majonm Oenmm (toe «p- 
rior gwis). To whatever high rank, therefore, Alexandw inhM 
pride and folly might in this way be supposed to asfare, go- 
genes throws ridicule opon it by lay mg claim to stiU higbtr boo- 
oars for himsalt 
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'* Dit^enesy I feel greatly obliged to yoxi. Alas ! 
you see in me the inconstancy of fortune. ** 
" Wretch !" replied Diogenes, ** I am astonished to 
see you still alive, you who have done so muofe 
mischief in your own kingdom \ And I find yott 
are now no gentler as a schoolmaster than you 
were formerly as a king." 

He saw some women sacrificing to the gods that 
they might have sons. '' You are much more anx- 
ious," said he to them, ^ to have sons than to have 
virtuous men." . 

Hearing a handsome young man talking indeli- 
cately, ** Are you not ashamed," said'he, " to draw 
a leaden sword from an iyory scabbard 1" 

He compared those who talked finely about vir- 
tue, but reduced none of their doctrines to practice, 
to musical instruments, which produce an agreeable 
Bound, but are utterly devoid of sentiment. 

A man accosted him one day by saying, *^ I am 
not adapted to philosophy." "Miserable crea- 
ture !" he replied ; *< and why, then, do you live at 
all, since you despair of ever living to any good 
purpose?" 

At another time he saw a young man acting ef- 
feminately. " Are you not ashamed," said he to 
him, " to abuse the advantage which Nature hath 
given you ? Nature hath made you a man, and 
you are attempting to make yourself a woman." 

The whole world, he said, was in slavery : that, 
while slaves obey their masters, the masters them- 
selves are slaves to their passions. 

He was one day asked where he chose to be 
buried after his death. *• In an open field," he re- 
plied. " How I" said one ; " are you not afraid of 
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heeonuof food for biid> of pyqr and wM 1mmii<h T* 
^ Tbea I must have my stick witk me^ said Dio- 
geBCs» ** to drivo them away wheo they come." 
# But," resumed the other, ** you will be deiFoid of 
ail seasatioo.'' ** If that be the case," he answered, 
'^ it is BO matter whether they eal me or sot, see- 
ing I shall be inseDsible to it" 

Soaae say that, having arrived at the age of nine- 
ty, his death was occasioned by indigestioa firom 
eating a neat's foot raw ; others, that, feeling him- 
self burdened by age, he put an end to his lUb by 
holding his breath. His friends discovering him 
the next day muffled up in his cloak, doubted at 
first whether he were not asleep ; but, being sooa 
coQviaeed that he was dead, there arose a great 
dispute among them as to who should bury him ; 
and it was on the point of breaking out into opea 
violence, when the magistrates snd old men of 
Corinth opportunely arrived and appeaaed the dis- 
turbance. 

Dio^nes was buried by the side of the gate ly- 
ing towards the isthinuS| and. there was placed on 
his tomb a dog of Parian marble.* 

The death of this philosopher happened in the 

* The fottowing epilspfa it preserved hf Diogenes Laeitias 
(Tk, JHag,) ; and as it mast he intereslMs te see what has beeo 
said of sucD a character, I here present the resder with the origi- 
nal, foflowed by an Enghsh translation. It has the usual char- 
acteristics of an epitaph : what is said is well ssid, exospt that 
it is not true. 

VfipaaKei ;ta^Of vno XP^^ oXixUfovitTt. 

Krjiog o itoQ tuuv, Lioytveg^ KaOeXei. 
Mm/Of eiTi fiiLtrac avrapKea do^av eSei^cc 

OvTfToigf Kcu^ujjc oifunf eXa^porarov. 

Nor breathing brass time spares, nor Parian stoas; 
Not so ahul die, IHogene^ thy aamB ; 
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first year of the 114th Olympiad, and on the same 
day that Alexander died at Babylon.* 

Diogenes was honoured with several statues, ac- 
companied by suitable inscriptions. 

Bliss near and independent them hast shown. 
And eam'd the loftiest philosophic fame. 

* According to ^lian, this happened on the 22d day of Febru- 
ary, on which day of the same month Alexander Ukewise was 
hoisi.'-^Uani Var. JSitt., ii.^ 25. 

X2 
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CRATES, 

Crates, the Cynic, flourished about the 130th 
Olympiad, and was one of the most distinguished 
disciples of the famous Diogenes. 

His &ther was Ascondus, a Theban, and his 
&mily was highly respectable and possessed- of 
great wealth. 

Being present at the representation of a tragedy 
one day, in which one of the characters, Telephus, 
was seen abandoning all his riches that he might 
become a Cynic, he was so struck with the inci- 
dent that he immediately resolved to do the same.* 
He forthwith disposed of his whole estate for a sum 
somewhat exceefding 200 talents : the entire amount 
he placed in the hands of a banlcer, directing him 
to restore it to bis children provided they i^ould 
be possessed of ieeble minds i; but if they should 
have suffieient elevation of soul to become philoso« 
phers, it was then to be distributed among the citi- 
zens of Thebes, as, iti his view, philosophers have 
no need of money. His friends entreating him to 
change his resolution, he drove them with a stick 
out of his doors. 

* If the representation of irach a wretched character as that 
of a Cynic could procure imitation, what ura we to expect 
where^ssions far more dangefoua and alluring than the mere 
lore of aiifguiarity are exhibited 7 Surely no great defrae of 
parental endearment is required to induce parents to prevent 
their children from being present at theatrical representations. 
The public » instead of blaming the licentiousness of Che theatre, 
■hould blame themselves for countenaneing it : the evil ties in 
the public taste which encourages and supports theae establish- 
meats. \ 
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Dunag' the nmoamc Grates woie avesjp^hiBKif^ 
eloak* but in t)ie iiio3t iodemeiit weather in the 
winter he was always very lightly clad, that he 
mi^ aocnstonk hamaelf to endure the eUBemea of 
bolih heat and. cold. Without being ia U»> least 
abashe^oiv he enteredi bouses of efeiy descr^tiaa tq 
repjwiEet whatever displeased' faim» 

Ho) lived vexy austerely, an4y likoj the olher Qyii# 
icB, dsank nothing bolr water. 

Crates was vezyugly^andi to render himself atili 
more hideous, he tew«d sheepsfcias on hisr doahi 
no that it, was. diffinnlt at insts^t to say to what 
species of animal he belonged^ He was likewise 
^ery essperUin ail the-. aljiIetiQ exercises, though 
when h& presenteS. htmself ia puUic toi wrestle, Qf 
the like, it was impossible to safrain from laughing 
at the* oddi^ of his fignre and his singular habit; 
TUs^ however, never caused the least disquiets to 
Cvates. ^Patienoe, Cvates !" he would, say' to himr 
sell; **'yacb shall soba meke. those weep who> now 
mods you.; you siudl have the pleasuife of seeing 
tiKHi h>ok upon you ^b happy^. while they are. rer 
ppoaehiiig themselves: lor theie imbecility." 

Askioff a fi^rbur one' day fiKmt a^ muster for one 
of his s^olars, instead of his: kneea he embraced 
his thighs:* the master seemed to consider thiSiStf 
▼evy- extsaordinary, and signified hift diapleasare. 
'^'What npittters it?" said Crates ;. ^^your thighs ans 
asmueh a paint of you^as youx loiees." 

k was impoesible^ h» said; to findi a persoft en» 

* To embrape the kness wis ttomidcradbj te Qrtsks m the 
gnesftept, m^ri of ebaeeinent in a suppliaiil. It if thna Homer 
rapresente the diyinities aa imploring Jopiter on any, gred oc* 
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tirely free from faults; but thsie migKt be wry 
fine pomegranates, he added, though slightly sjioU 
ted with decay. 

The magistrates of Athens accused him of wear- 
ing linen in defiance of their prohibition. ^ Theo. 
phrastus also wears it/' said Crates to them, ** as I 
can instantly show you, if you wish." The magis- 
trates, not believing it, followed Crates to a bar- 
ber*s shop, where, pointing to Theophrastus with 
a linen to^el under his chin, ^ Look !" said he ; 
^are you not now convinced that Theophrastus 
wears linen as wbU as I?" and he enjoyed his 
laugh at their expense. 

' Crates wished his schplars to be entirely detadied 
from the concerns of the world. ' ^ All my posses* 
sion^," said he, << consist in w^iat I have learaed ; 
^e rest I have abandoned to the lovers of pomp." 
He therefore exhorted them to avoid pleasure, since 
nothing is more essetitial to philosophy than liberty, 
and luxury is the most tyrannical of all masters. 

Speaking of the corrupt manners of his tkne, he 
inveighed against the folly of those who ^spared no 
expense, and stuck at nothing, however skam^ul, 
where the gratification of passion was concerned, 
but, whenever anything laudable and really useful 
was to be done, grudged the smallest trifie. 
• He was the author of that scale so famous since 
his time t *^ To* a cook^ ten mines ; to a physician, 
a drachma ; to a flatterer, five talents ; to a good 
counsellor, wind ; to an infamous woman, a talent ; 
and to a philosopher, an obolus." 

When asked what was the use of his philosophy, 
jbe replied, ** To learn to be contented with pulses 
and to live without care or anxiety." 



Demdtrias Phalereua one. day aeat to him a few 
losvQs of bread and a bottia of wine. Cnitesr ink 
digoaot that he should suppose a pitilosopim needl 
ed wine^ seat it back» saying* ^ Would to faeai^ea 
w had IbuntaiDS alsO'Of bread !" 

The roaoaera ol Crates were so. agreeabie> to 
Hipparehiay sister of Metrocles^ that slie would 
listen to none of the lovers who paid their address^ , 
€ft to her. She menaced her parents, telling them, 
if they did not marry her to Crates^ that she would 
kiU herself. . 

Having without e&ct tried ereiiy expedient 19 
induce her to change her resolution, they wem 
oonstcained to have wconrSe to Crates himself^ 
whose conoucrence with their design they eamesl4 
ty entreaied." As she still persisted in her deter* 
mination, he rose from his seat, bade her look at 
bis hump^back, and throwing his bag and his stick 
to the ground, exclaimed, *< You: thus see your hus- 
band and all that he possesses ; decide at once wbal 
you will do ; if you shodd become my wife, promise 
youxself ,no other riches." 

H4>parcbia did not hesitate for & moment, but 
el^ose Crates in preference to all that she had and 
all that she coula ai^cipate, and, investing hersell 
in the dress of a Cynic, displaced still greater 
efirontery than Crales hiniself* 

Hipparchia never quitted her hndbaodr wfaerevev 
he went or with whatever. company be nungied, 
there she was to be found ; in the streets and pub« 
lie pkices,. without the least regard to delicacy.* 



* DiBgraceful talet hAve bean raided conQeminf Cmtsr and' 
bit wife ; bat asthsy do qot appear in any wiitinga of t|ie period, 
in which they lived, and sie neither meotiimn ty B^ietotiug, 
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^ When they were |it an entertainment at the house 
4>f Lysimachus, she addressed the following sophism 
to Theodorus the Impious, who was likewise there : 
if Theodorus be not blamable for doing. a particular 
action, Hipparchia opght not ^o be blamed for 
doing the same ; but Theodorus, in striking himself, 
does an action' for which^he cannot be blamed; 
/'therefore," said sh% giving him a bk>w in the 
face, <' Hipparchia, in striking Theodorus, does an 
action for which .^he ought not to be blamed." 
Theodorus made no reply at the time t<^ her ar- 
gument ; but a little while after, pulling off Hip- 
parchia's cloak, at which she^was not in the least 
disconcerted, <*ilefe," sa^ lie, <Ms the woman who 
has left'her tapestry and needle." " True," replied 
Hipparchia ; " but do you think that in preferring 
philosophy to female exercises Ihave acted amiss ?'' 
This couple, so worthy of each other, had a son 
named Pasicles, whom they were at great pains to 
educate in the Cynic philosophy. 
' Alexander asked Crates one day whether he 
wished his native city to be rebuilt. " It is quite 
needless," replied Crates, "for some other Alex, 
^nder would come and destroy it again." He used 
to say that he had^o country except poverty and 
contempt of glory, over which fortune had no in. 
fluence ; that he was the citizen of Diogenes, and 
therefore exempt from envy. 
. Irritating one day the muSicism Nicodromu^, the 

who wrote an apology for the Cynic philosophy, nor by Lucian 
or Atheneus, who were so industrious in accumulating calum- 
.Hies against philosopheis, the]r must anquestionably be set 
down among the malioi(5u8 fiotions of later writers, who were 
desirous to bring the Cynic and Stoic aects 'm\6 discredit,— J^ 
^Id;* Bin, vf PhiL, ToL i, p. 31L 
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latter struck him a blow with his fist which raised 
a protuberance on his forehead : on this Crates put 
a patch of paper, with the following written on it : 
** Behold the work of Nicodromus !" and in this 
manner walked up and down the streets. 

'< The riches of great men," he said, *< resemble 
trees growing on moXintains and inaccessible rocks^ 
the fruit of which can be reached only by kites 
and ravens ; in the same manner, flatterers only, 
and women of abandoned character, profit by the 
wealth of ,the great ; and a rich man surrounded 
by flatteiters is like a calf among wolves.'' 

Like the rest of the Cynics, Crates cultivated 
ethics to the neglect of every other science. He 
lived to a very advanced age. 

During the last years of his life he was cjuite 
decrepit ; and perceiving his end approaching, sur^ 
veying himself for a moment, he said, << Ah ! poor 
hump-baek 1 thy many long years are at last con^^ 
veying thee to the tomb : thou shalt soon visit the 
palace of Pluto." 

Thus he died, purely of weakness and age. The 
time of his greatest celebrity was about the 113th 
Olympiad, when he flourished ^at Thebes, and 
eclipsed all the Cynics of that time : he was the 
master of Zeno, the founder gf the seel of Stoics 
so greatly renowned. 
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PYRRHO. 

PnrREO, the feuncier of the sect called Pyrrho- 
iimts or Skeptics, and who fioarished aboat the IMlh 
Olympiad, was the scm of Plistarchvs, of the city 
of Elea, iQ the Petopoanesus. He a^^pttod hunelf 
at first to paiating ; he nest becaiAe the scholar of 
Dryso, and lastly of the philosbgher Anaxarcfans, 
to whom he was so much attached thtft he aeooiD- 
panied hhn into India. 

During the long time he spent in travelltng, Pjrr- 
rho cultivated with care the conTcrsation of the 
Magi, of the Gymnosophists, and of all the varioos 
sects of Eastern philosophers ; but, after making 
himself thoroughly acquainted with their opinMnsy 
he was satisfied with none of them* ^ Truth,** he 
said, *< was hid in the bottom of a well f and con- 
sidering everything as incomprehensible, he e<Hi- 
eluded that tiie most rational part a man could act 
Was to doubt ever3rthing and to decide upon no- 
thing. 

''All mpa^ he remarked, ^r^ukte their eon- 
duct by received opinions ; everything is done 
through habit, and examined with reference to the 
laws and customs of a particular country ; but 
whether these laws be good or bad, it is impossible 
to determine." 

His first years he passed in indigene^ and obsou* 
rity, practising, as has been already mentioned, the 
art of painting ; and several of his pieces, in which 
he succeeded well, were long preserved at Elea. 
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He courted retirement, and seldom appeared in 
public : he frequently travelled, but never informed 
any one to what country he intended to go. Every 
species of suflering be endured with apparent in- 
sensibility, and gave so little credit to the intima* 
tioaa of sense, that he never turned aside to avoid 
& rock or a precipice, and wouk) sooner have suf- 
fered himself to be. crushed to pieces than stir a 
loot to get out of the way of a chariot ; but some 
of his friends always accompanied him, and saved 
him from the consequences to which his principles 
exposed him. 

He possessed an equable temper of mind, and 
always dressed in the same way. If, when dis. 
eoursing, the person whom he was addressing for 
any reason retired and left him alone, Pyrrho con« 
tinued to speak as if* he were still present, till he 
had finished what he had to say : he treated eveiy 
person with the same indifference. 

Anaxarchus one day unfortunately falling into a 
ditch, and calling for assistance, his scholar Pyr- 
rho, who happened to be just at hand, passed on 
without paying the slightest attention to it. Pyr- 
rho was blamed by many for his ingratitude to his 
master; but Anaxarchus commended him highly 
for having attained to perfect apathy and disregard 
of everything. 

Pyrrho's reputation soon spread throughout 
Greece, and many adopted his opinions. Such 
veneration had the inhabitants of Elea for him, that 
they created him sovereign pontiff over their reli- 
gious rites, and the Athenians presented him with 
the freedom of their city. Epicurus was pleased 
with his conversation! and never failed to ezpresi 

Y 
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his adminUioa of his maimer of life. He was 
coosidered by every one as being in the tnie senEse 
of the word exempt from Tanity and snperstitioii, 
and we are assured by the philosopher Timon that 
he was reverenced as if he were a little god upon 
earth. He lived in great harmony with his sister 
Pbilista, who was a professed sage. So perfectly 
indiflerent was he as to what he did, that he used 
to sweep his own house, wash a sow, and bring 
chickens and pigs to market.* 

A dog flying upon him one day and attempting 
to bite him, Pyrrho drove him away ; and when one 
remarked to him that this was contrary to his 
pnnciplesy ** Ah !" he replied, ** how difficult it is 
for a man entirely to divest himself of his preju* 
dices ! How hard to rise superior to humanity I 
Let us, however, exert ourselVes to the utmost, and 
to gain this end employ all the strength of our rea- 

son."t 

* Goldsmith was of the opinion, that if a man conid only walk 
with his head where his feet should be, and turn the langfa 
•gainst nature by ezalting his feet to the place appointed to be 
occupied by his head, he would be sure to make a fortune in 
England ; while if he were to exert his head ever so much in 
its proper place, be might be left to stanre. " Dancing,*' says 
be {CUixm of the Worlds let. 21, toL i.), ** Dancing is a Tery 
respectable and genteel employment here : men have a greater 
chance for encouragement from the merit of their heels than 
their heads : one who jumps up and flourishes his toes three 
times before he comes to the ground, may have three hundred 
a year ; he who flourishes them four times gets four hundred ; 
but he who arrives at five times is inestimable, and may have 
what salary he thinks proper !" This remark might be general- 
ized ; if one act the madman upon system, he will be admired as 
a superior being ; but, if reason should discover itself at inter- 
vals of his phrensy, he may expect a strait-jacket 

t This is not a solitary instance of Pyrrho's skepticism yiel^ 
faig to the feelings and passions of humanit^r- From the man- 
ner, probably, in which nis dinner was preparing, ha oaedi^ gsi 
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On another occasion, when sailing in a small 
l>ark, the winds rose very high, and the vessel was 
in great danger. Though the rest of the passen- 
gers were in the deepest consternation, Pyrrho, 
amid the fury of the tempest, remained perfectly 
tranquil: pointing out to his companions a little 
pig that was eating beside them with the same 
composure as* if the vessel were in port, he told 
them that the confidence of that little animal de- 
served the imitation of the wise, who should main- 
tain the most- undisturbed equanimity in every sit- 
uation. 

Pyrrho had an ulcer ; and the person who dis- 
covered it was obliged to resort to a severe opera- 
tion to cure it, pinching and cutting his flesh : Pyr- 
rho, however, did not discover the least sensibility 
to pain, nor so much as move a muscle of his face. 

The highest degree of perfection to which, in 
the opinion of this philosopher, a man can arrive, 
is never to pass a judgment upon anything. His 
disciples were all agreed in one point — that they 
knew nothing. Some of them, however, sought 
for truth in the hope of finding it, but others en- 
tirely despaired of ever discovering it : some af- 



into 80 yiolent a passion with his cook, that, seizing the spit 
with the meat on it, he pursued him all the way to the market ; 
and on another occasion he was so nonplused by the arguments 
of the learned at Elis, that he fairly ran off, stripped himself, 
and swam the river Alphens. He probably found reason to re- 
gard some things as certain before he did all this. 

'* Nafwrwn expdlat fureoj tamai utqui reeumtJ* 

With fire and fagot you may nature chase ; 
Yet, still resistless, she regains her place. 

TkL Ditg. Laert., VU* Pyrrh, ; aUo Ra^t Inquiry, c. i. 
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firmed that they knew nothing for certain ; wkOe 
others considered it unsafe to assert even this* 

Pyrrho*8 opinions prevailed to some extent prior 
to his time ; but as no one before him had profess- 
ed absolutely to doubt everything, he has always 
been considered as the author and founder of the 
sect of the Skeptics. 

The reason assigned by this philosopher why we 
should suspend our judgment is, that all our kaowl- 
edge of things is relative, and that we are totally 
ignorant of their essential nature. Willow leaves, 
for example, are sweet to goats and bitter to men ; 
by the juice of hemlock quails are &ttened and men 
are killed ; Demophon, the attendant of Alexander, 
was scorched in the shade and frozen by the sun ; 
and Andron of Argos traversed the sands of Libya 
without needing drink.* What is considered just 
in one country is considered unjust in another ; and 
that which in one nation passes for virtue, in an- 
other is condemned as vice. Thus among the 
Persians it is lawful for a man to marry his own 
daughter, while among the Greeks it is an abomi- 
nable crime : the Cilioans reward, and the Greeks 
punish, robbery.f 

* We may very well spare to the Skeptics all who aie capa- 
ble of beliam^ these last two anecdotes. They are very anfit 
persons to decide, it is trae ; but then they make up for this by 
their wonderful facility in believing. I cannot help reraaxking, 
however, that we have whole pages of similar affirmatimut from 
which Pyrrho does not hesitate to draw the like canclusumst that 
is, other affirmaUont. 

t The different lights in which a question of morals may be 
regarded by difforent individuals or nations, furnishes no aigu- 
ment to disprove either the reality or the singleness of virtue. 
It affords, however, a striking proof of the blindness and perver- 
sion of the human intellect, and of the riteessity there was of a 
Divine revelation to settle and define both the grounds 4wl rutet 
of moral action.— ^Im. Ed. 
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Aristippus has one notion of pleasure, Anjtisthe- 
xies another, and Epicurus a third, differing from 
both : the doctrine of a Providence is received by 
some and rejected by others : by the Egyptians the 
dead are interred, the Indians bum them, and the 
Pseonians throw them into ponds : vfYiBX seems one 
colour in the light of the sun, appears another col- 
our by the light of the moon, and in candlelight 
assumes an appearance resembling neither; the 
neck of a pigeon has 'different colours, according 
to its relative position: wine used in moderation 
strengthens, but used to excess it debilitates the 
mind and deranges the whole system : what is on 
the right hand of one man is on the lefl of another, 
and Greece, which is east in regard of Italy, is 
west in regard of Persia : what would be consid- 
\ered a miracle in one country is no more than a 
common event in another. 

The same man is a father in relation to some 
persons and a brother in relation to others: in 
short, contrariety meeting them everywhere, de- 
termined Pyrrho and his disciples never to define 
anything, as there was nothing in the world with 
the essential nature of which they were perfectly 
acquainted, and as they could speak merely of the 
relation of one object to another. Since they knew 
nothing which they could call truth, they banished 
all demonstrations ; for, said they, every demonstra- 
tion must be founded on some truth, so clear and 
evident as to stand in no need of proof ;* now there 
is nothing of this nature in the world ;f for, though 

* Of this nature unquestionably is the evidence of sense, and 
of memory, except when diseased. 
. t This is what logicians call a poitio prmc^, ot taking for 

Y2 
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to a particular person a thing may appear evident, 
to others he is obliged to give a reason why it so 
appears. 

After Homer, Pyrrho used to compare men to 
leaves, which in perpetual succession germioate 
and fall. 

From the time of his first attracting public no- 
tice, Pyrrho was always regarded with esteem, and 
died at upward of ninety years c^ age. 

granted the thing to be proved ; and the conclnsion of the sjllo- 
gism in the text contradicts the first proposition, it contauw an 



^^ 
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BION. 

BioN flourished about the 114th Olympiad. He 

Btudied for a considerable time in the Academy, 

but afterward conceived a dislike ^sr that school, 

fio that, turning its principles into ridicule, he at last 

Abandoned it altogether, aod, assuming the cloak, 

the staff, and the bag, became a Cynic. The dog- 

jnas of this sect, however, did not tally altogether 

"with his humour, and he accommodated ithem to his 

views by tempering them with soone of the precepts 

of Theodorus, the scholar and successor of Aristip. 

pus in the Cyrenaic school : last of all, he studied 

under Theophrastus, the successor of Aristotle. 

Possessed of acute parts, Bion was an excellent 
logician : he was also a proficient in poetry and 
jDQUsic, and had a particular turn for mathematics. 
He was Ibod of high living, and led a very de- 
bauched life. He never continued long in the same 
place, moving aboutfrom one city to another, and 
always contriving to be present wherever there wns 
a fine entertainment; for to such his sprightly 
humour never failed to gain him a ready admktance, 
being a very agreeable companion, and every one 
considering him an indiq)ensable part of the feast. 
Bion was informed that some of hiB friends had 
related certain anecdotes to Antigonua, exposing 
im mean birth : !he did not, however, discover the 
least resentment on the occasion, nor even let it be 
Jottown that he h»d made the diacovery. Sosae time 
«fter Aatigonus Aent fior BioB, expecting gnestly to 
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embamfls biiD. ''Iiifbnniiie9''saidtiiekiiigtoliiin^ 
** what if your name, your country, and your origiii ; 
and of what profeanon and in what cucumBtances 
your parents were." 

Without being in the least disconcerted, Bioa 
replied : ^ My fiuher was a fineedman, whose em- 
ployment was to sell sah hatter and Im^'s lard. 
He had been so dreadfally mangled by his master^ 
that it was impossible to say what sort of a fibce be 
naturally had. He was a Scythian, bom cmi the 
banks of the Borysthenes, and first became ac- 
quainted with my mother in a house of bad repota^ 
tion, where their hopeful marriage was celebrated. 
My father afterward committed some crime, widi 
the precise nature of which I was never acquainted, 
for which he, his wife and his children, were ex. 
posed to sale.' I was then a sprighfly boy, and was 
purchased by an orator, who on his death bequeath- 
ed to me all his effects ; but I instantly tore up the 
instrument by which I could have claimed his es- 
tate,' threw it into the fire, and went to Athens, 
where I applied to the study of philosophy. Yoa 
now know my name, my country, and my extrac- 
tion, as far as I have any knowledge of them myself; 
and what I tell you is the truth ; but Perseus and 
Pbilbnides have been merely amusing you with 
&bles." 

Being asked what it was that constituted the most 
unhappy character, Bion replied, ^ To be passion- 
ate and inconsiderate, and at the same time to be 
desirous of being happy and of leading a tranquil 
life." 

*' Old age," he said, *' is the haven of evils, for to 
this point misfortunes resort in crowds ; that it is 
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according to the glory which a man has acquired 
in the world that he ought to number his years ; 
that beauty is foreign to us, inasmuch as it does 
not depend on our choice ; and that riches are the 
basis of all great enterprises, since without them 
ability itself is weakness/' 

He once met a roan who had ate up all his prop- 
erty. ** The earth," said he to him, <* swallowed 
up Amphiaraus, but you have swallowed up the 
earth." 

A loquacious fellow, who was also very importu- 
nate, came up to him one day, and observed that he 
had a favour to ask of him. '< If you will send me 
a message," replied Bion, *^ informing me what you 
wish, and not come yourself, I will cheerfully do 
for you anything you please." 

Sailing once with persons of infamous character, 
the vessel was taken by pirates. ^ Ah !" said his 
fellow.passengers to each other, ''if we come to 
be known we are undone." ** And I," said Bion, 
" if I remain unknown." 

An envious person coming up' to him one day 
with a dejected air, ** Has some misfortune befallen 
you," said Bion, ^ or has some good happened to 
another?" 

Seeing a miser passing by, " It is not you," said 
he, ''who possess your riches, but your riches 
which possess you." "Misers," he remarked, 
** were as careful of their money as if it were really 
their own, but as much afraid to touch it as though 
it belonged to others." 

To be incapable of suffering he considered as 
one of the greatest of evils. 

He said Siat no one shoiild ridicule age, since to 
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that all wish to arrive ; that it is hetter to give 
away one's property than to desire that of other's^ 
since a man may be happy with but little, but most 
be unhappy while he has desires ; that temerity is 
unbecoming even in a young man, but that prudence 
alone should be consulted by the aged ; and that, 
after entering into friendships, we ought steadily 
to maintain them, lest we should appear to have 
associated with the bad, or broken off with the 
good. 

He told his friends that they might look upon 
themselves as having made some proficiency in 
philosophy, when they experienced the same emo- 
tions whether complimented or reproached. 

Prudence he considered to be as much superior 
to the other virtues as is sight to the other senses. 

*^ Impiety," he remarked, *' is a bad companion 
for conscience, since it is very difficult for a man 
to moralize well while his conscience reproaches 
him, and while he feels that he has jusdy offended 
the Deity."* 

.When at Rhodes, Bion observed that eloquence 
and the art of declamation engaged the whole at- 
tention of the Athenians of that isl^d ; and be- 
ginning himself 'to teach philosophy, he was blamed 
by one for not concurring with the rest. ^ I have 
imported wheat," replied Bion, *^ and do you wish 
ipe to sell barley ?" 

He was one day asked why he had been unable 

* ThiB it a very just reflection, and it is founded in human 
nature. Bad morals almost necessarily produce bad principles ; 
and immoral men argue against religion oecaose it is their inter- 
est that it should be false. Bion, however, is an instance, to 
show that good principles, oiv rather, fine sayings, do not neces- 
larily inTOive good morals. 
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to induce any youth to remain with him. <^ Be- 
cause,'* said he, <<you cannot draw a soft cheese 
aAer you by a hook." 

When one was speaking of the punishment of 
the Danaides,* who were doomed perpetually to 
draw water in tubs full of holes, he said, ** I should 
consider them much more to be pitied were they 
condemned to draw water in vessels without any 
hole." 

During his stay at Rhodes he corrupted many of 
the youth, in order to support bis influence by them 
in that country ; and, after leading an infamous life, 
he fell ill at Chaicis, where for a long time he lan- 
guished under disease. As he was poor, and had 
nothing wKerewith to hire proper persons for ta- 
king care of him, Antigonus sent him two slaves, 
with a chariot, to attend him Wherever he chose. 

It is said that during his illness Bion repented of 
his contempt for the gods, and entreated them to 
deliver him from his pitiable state, confessing his 
crimes over victims which he adorned with flowers. 
He even had the weakness to implore the aid of an 
old sorceress, to whose guidance he gave himself 
up, and held out his neck and arms to her, that she 
might practise her spells.. He fell, indeed, into the 
most surprising superstitions, ornamenting his door 
with laurel, and doing everything that flattered him 
with the slightest hope of preserving his life ; but 
every remedy proving unavailing, the hapless Bion 
at length sunk under the maladies which he had 
brought on himself by libertinism and debauchery. 

* The fifty daughters of Danaus, king of Ar^os, who were 
condemned to this punisbinent in the lower jegions for killing 
their husbands. — ^See Anthon** Clasaieal Dic^emary, art Dantmt, 
—Am, Ed, 
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EPICURUS. 

Epicuritb, of the family of the Philaides, was 
born at Athens about the 109th Olympiad. At the 
age of fourteen he applied to the study of philoso- 
phy, under the direction of Pamphilus the Piatonist, 
at Samos ; but, not relishing his doctrines, he left 
his school without attaching himself to any other 
master. It is said that at tlus time he taught gram^ 
mar, with which he also soon became disgusted* 
He took great pleasure in reading the writings of 
Democritus, of which he afterward availed himself 
in forming his system. 

He taught philosophy first at Mytileoe, then at 
Lampsacus, and five years after he went to Athens, 
where he established a new sect. Here he l>ought 
a beautiful garden, which he cultivated with his own 
hands, set up his school in it, and lived a retired 
and haj^y life among his scholars. He instructed 
them while walking and travelling about, and nnade 
them repeat from memory the precepts which he 
bad delivered. People flocked from every part of 
Greece to enjoy the pleasure of hearing him, and 
to contemplate him in his retirement. 

Epicurus was a man of great integrity and caa« 
dour, and to every one he was mild and affitble. 
8uch was his tenderness for his relations and 
friends, that he sought by every means to promote 
tbeir happiness, and surrendered to their disposal 
all that he possessed. He earnestly recommended 
to his scholars humanity and kindness to their 
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slaTes; and, to enforce precept by example, he 
treated his own with the utmost generosity, per^ 
mitting them to study, and instructing them as 
though they had been his pupiis. > 

His ordinary food consisted of bread and water, 
ajad of such fruits and pulse as his own garden, 
produced. Sometimes, however, he called for a 
little milk and cheese, '* that," said he, ^ I may oc* 
casionally have good cheer." '* fiehold !" says 
Laertius, ^ his manner of living, who has been 
made to pass ft>r the greatest voluptuary*" ^ Ah !" 
says Cicero, in his Tusculan Questions, ^ with how 
little Epicurus was contented !" 

The scholars of Bpicurus imitated the frugality 
and other virtues of their master : like him, they 
lived on pulse and milk, and, though a few of them 
drank a little» wine, their general beverage was 
water. Bpicurus did not wish his pupils, like those 
of l^thagoras, to have a common purse; ''be* 
cause," said he, *' it is a mark rather of mutual mis* 
trust than of perfect union." 

The study of philosophy he considered as the 
noblest emdoyment of ihe human mind : the young, 
he said, tsootd not be^n it too early, and the agra 
ought i^ver to relinquish it, since the end proy 
posed by it is to live happy ; an object which should 
guide and animate every one's pursuits.* 

* H<ee atudia tidoUiceniiam ahtatj teneehUem obUcUmt ; ttamdai 
tet anutntt adoenia parfugiitm et wolathim prabeta ; ddectmU ihmi, 
ndn impetUwU Jhria ; pemocteua rufbueumt fengrmantiury natkanf 
tur.^^Cic. pro Archtas.-^Theae studies give streogth in youth, 
tnd joy in old age ; adorn prosperity, and are the support and 
consolation of adversity; at home tiiey are delightful, and 
abroad they are easy ; at night they are company to us ; when 
we travel they "attend as, and in oar niial rMurements thej 49 
not forsate as. * 

Z 



The Uaatj of vMch plnliMoplMn 
nalund felicitjr ; tint  1o aijy a degree of 
neat wbaeh it is poeribie for us Id alUia even m tfae 
present liie by the powers with which OKtnre hes 
endowed as. AooGwdiBg to Eptcum^ lliia Inppi- 
.ness eoosists in plessiue; not in fJisml iiidal. 
genee, bat in health of body end tnnqnillitj of 
mind: his idea of the snHnon Aonon, or waprcmt 
good, was the highest eojqyment of these two 
Uessings at the same time.* 

He tauglit that virtoe is the most poweHid means 
of tendering life happy, inasmuch as there is oo- 
thiog more pleasant than to live widely and mooord- 
ing to the rales of probity ; to have nothing with 
which to reproach one's self; to be stained with 
no crime; to injure no person; to do as much 
good as is in our power ; in a word, never to fiifl 
in any of the duties of life ; and hence he infen 
that the good alone can be happy, and that ^prtoe 
is inseparable from pleasure. 

He was never weary in praising sobriety and 
continence, which have a wonderful tendency to 
preserve the mind in settled tranquilly, and the 
Dody in health ; or, even when the latter has re- 
ceived a shock, to restore it. ** It is necessary," 
said he, ^ to accustom, one's self to live on little, 
for the power of doing so constitutes the most val- 
uable possession which it is possible to acquire. 
Not only do the most common sorts of food afibrd 
the hungry man as much pleasure as the most deli- 
cious, but they have far greater advantages. By 
their use the head is never disordered, and the 

* Mmu una m eorport atmo. — /tiv.. Sat. z. 
With baalthfol body grant a vigoVoua mind I 
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-mind is kept free, always enjoying a capability of 
engaEging in the investigation of truth, and of weigh- 
ing the motives which should influence our con- 
duct, and make us prefer one action to another : in 
short, by such a mode of living occasional festivals 
are enjoyed with a higher rdish, apd when accus- 
tomed to live on the little which nature requires, 
we can bear the reverses of fortune with greater 
equanimity than if we were habituated to luxury 
and magnificence. It is impossible," he adds, '^ too 
carefully to avoid those indulgences which destroy 
the health of the body and debase the soul ; and 
though pleasure be in itself desirable, we should 
resolutely stand aloof when the pains which flow 
from it surpass the enjoyment which it yields ; and 
for the same reason that it is eligible to suffer an 
evil which we are sure will produce a greater good." 
Contrary to the Cyrenaics, he was of the opinion 
that indolence is a perpetual pleasure, and that 
the pleasures of the mind are much more sensible 
than those of the body : " For," says be, ** the body 
feels present pain only; while the mind, besides 
the present, feels also the past and the future.* 

* Sach is tbe ethical philcwophy of Epicurus. It is very dif- 
ferent, we see, from what is generally condemned as such ; but 
that the account given of }t by Feneldn is not more favourable 
than the truth demands, is clearly evinced by Cicero's first and 
eecond books De Fimlnu, and Cicero was no friend to the sect. 
Plessure is a general term ; and Epicurus used nSowi the Greek 
word signifying it, in a general sense : in his philosophy it im- 
plied a raHmal pur$uit of happin«$s. Thus ** A man cannot live 
fUManily^^ihatiBi happUy—** unless he live wisely, honourablv, 
and justly ; nor can he live wisely, honourably, and justly wlto- 
out living pleasantly. A state cannot be happy"^ob9erye that 
the word Amy is used for pleasant in the former sentence^** a 
etate pwaaat be happ^ when embroiled by sedition, nor a family 
while the heads of it are at variance ; much less can. the soul, 



Epiennif held dnt the aool is ooqioied, 
in tlMe fint place, it acts upon the body ;* aeconcC j, 
becaote it shares in ail its joys and spnows ; tiurd- 
Ijf bec am e wli^i asleep it instantaneously awakes 
It; and, lastly, because the coanteoance aaaamen 
Tarions coloan, acc^ydiog to the diiferent emodons 
ofthesoqL The fabe doctrine on wfaacfa this prio- 
dple rests, and which he constantly maintains, is, 
tluu the mind could in no case act upon the body 
onless it were itself corporeaL 

For matter only can be touched, or touch. 

He eonsidered the aool merely a spbtle sob- 
strattam of matter spread over the whole body, of 



wh«B diseoidaiit and diaaatiafied wilb itadf;iD the leeat deciee 
SBJof fjee, unailojed jrf«Mr«* iwimfUtuy-^ie^ J^ f%m^ I, la 
" To bve happUj," 8V< be, accordiog to Cicero in abotha 
place, ** it neitbcr more nor leas than to tive in pleaaDre."— Oit, 
A FSm^ t. 12. Bot in the phiioaophy.of Epicunia, plauvt, 
wifdom, and virtiu are ayooof mooa terma : ** In order to enjoy 
this vUoMyre (ly^onv, vohqiiatt Cie.), we mast,** says he, " take 
Wisdom for oar guide, who, haviog dispelled oor terrors, ersdi^ 
caled oor deaires, and tons olf the teil of Cidae opiQioiw, oflers 
heraelf aa oor onemog gukU tojtUamre, It ia Wiadom alone 
which can dispel the f^oom of the sool, forbid os to fear, and 
bjr her piecepts enable us to spend hfe iu tranquillity, aiwl ex- 
tragnisb the ardour of every deaire ; for the desires are insatia- 
ble; they deatroy indindoala; are theniin o^ iaoiiliea, and 
aometimea Uie deetnictioD of states."— Z>« Aa., i., 13, utt shra. 
The morals of Epicurus, then, wheq properly ej(plained, do not 
appear inlenor to those oif an? philoaopher of the heathen world ; 
while his manners were in che highest degree aiAiable, and his 
chief delight was to philosophize in bis ^ngutik doatiw, asd plau 
emieorum— his small house, but fall of friends. Of his physical 
principles, liowever, snd his theological tenets, no defence can 
be owred ; and I sincerely wish it could be said that no such 
system has disgraced more enlightened timea. 

* The conclusion is wholly illogical, unless it can be proved 
that bodif aUms can act upon body ; that matter possesses mkema 
prineiples of motion, and that it can be a£GBctea oractsdnpsnkor 
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iMrhich it constituted a part, in the same way as does 
the foot, the hand, the head, and hence he con- 
eludes that it perishes at death ; that, like a vapour, 
it is dissipated as soon as the hody is deprived of 
sensation : whence he again infers, inasmuch as 
good and evil consist in sensation, and death is the 
privation of all sensation, that death is no evih 
According to this philosopher, then, death is a thing 
in which we are no way concerned, since we have 
nothing in common with it :* when we exist, it does 
$u)i; and wl^n it exists^ we do not. 

On this is founded his doctrine of making the 
most of the present. ** Indeed," said he, " when a 
man is in the world, it is very natural that he 
should wish to statin it as long as he finds en- 
tertainment ; but he ought to feel no more reluc- 
tance in leaving it than in rising from a table at 
which he has enjoyed an agreeable repast.'* 

*• Very few," he said, " make a proper use of life ; 
despising the present, most men defer living happy 
tiil the future; and thus they are surprised by 
death before their designs are executed." To this 
procrastination Epicurus attributed the misery of 
human life : he wais, accordingly, of the opinion 
that we ought to enjoy the present without reckouf 
ing on the future ; that we should value life, not by 
the number of years we remain on earth, but solely 
by the amount of pleasure that it yields. <<A 
pleasant life^ though short," said he, '^ is much more 
to be desired than one which is long, but, at the 
same time, irksome and disagreeable : it is delicacy 
that is required at a fine entertainment, and not a 
great quantity of ilUpreparedf viands. If we believe 
that ftfier death we shall be forever deprived of all 
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Ae admlifa <if life, «c 

«e shall tha hare bo Bore deare of 

tfcett thaa we Ind before ve begui to 

Femr, vwag from what wu Mid of tbe 
lyginiii^ he oomidered as a ^reai nark of 
IMS. ^'n>epnniiihfnfntB,'*aaidhe,'*of Tamaha, 
of Sisjrphos. of Tityos, and of the Danaiciea, are 
Bodung more than the fictkms erf" poets, m which 
are repieseoted the troubles and pawiw with 
which men in the present world are tonnoited; 
and men shoold divest themselves of all fears which 
distnrb the repose and tranquillitj of ^ife." 

Bcjeding the doctrine of Pate, he makes libeity 
tp coB^ in total indifieiencc. The art of divi- 
nation he considered a lan^Hi^le impositioi^ ainee 
it is impossible to know anything oi the Ibtnre, 
everything depending on the caprice of men, and 
having no necessary or predeterminate caine. 

Epicurus always spoke in sublime strains of the 
Dei^, and wished to in^iress tbe minds oi men 
with elevated sentiments in regard to Him. He 
reprobated the impiety of attributing to Him any- 
thing unworthy of immortality and unmingl^ bli«. 
** The impious man/' be said, ** is not be who re- 
jects tbe gods whom the vul^r adore, but be who 
believes them capable of tbe follies which the vul« 
^r ascribe to thenu" 

He coDceived that tbe Deity bad a right to our 
worship from tbe excellence of bis own nature ; 
and that in this view alone, and not from any fear 
of punishment or hope of reward, we ought to 
present to him our tribute of praise and adoration.* 



• Thif was the Mntiineot of Fenelon himaeU, as has ban 

OMRtioiieduihitUfoi «nd,alUioqfhiK)tiuUiinLitcattaislv» 
suUlnM. 



He inveighed jagaifwt those superslitiooii which inv 
pode upoo the least iostructea pprtig^ of mfmkwdy 
and which often serve as a cloak for the greatest 
crimes. 

The religion of the country in which Epiciiru9 
was horn represented the gods as exeippt frorp none 
of the frailties or passions of men ; he ponsidered 
tbefn as happy heings, dwelling aniid delightful 
scenesy inaccessible to wind, rain, or dnow, wheie 
all was calm and serene, and where, in light brill- 
iant beyond conception, they were ^perpetually oc- 
cupied in the contemplation of their own feliqity. 

From his notions of the gods he espcluded evervh 
thing connected with humanity, considering th^^r 
happiness to be wholly independent of us, and ip,, 
capable of being afkctod either by pur good or bad 
actions* He believed them also to be quite uncpa- 
cerned about the afiairs of men, and ma^}taiped 
that if they were to interfere in the govermpeot of 
«the world, their repose would necessarily be dis- 
turbed.* Hence he concluded that invocation^y 
prayers, and sacrifices were superfluous, and tbftt 
there was no propriety in having recourse to the 
gods, or in prostrating ourselves Ssfore their altarf, 
under aU the accidents and difficulties of life ; but 
that in perfect tranquillity, and without any ^ipo- 
tion, we should regard all the changing eircu9)stao- 
ces that may befau us. 

He added that it was not from reason that ine^ 
derived their ideas of the gods, but that the feftf- 

* The proper and only wordiy notion of the Deilfcj is, that Jie 
can perform all this, aod be evei^wbere present, controliiog and 
directing the affairs of the univeAe witnout any diminution of 
his ioimtsiBlKitjr. 
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Ad apprehensions they entertain of them have 
th^ir origin in the hideous phantoms of their own 
imaginations during sleep. These spectres seem 
to menace us in an imperious and haughty tone, 
suited to their majestic 'mien, and to perforin at 
pleasure things the most surprising and unaccount- 
able. As there is no place in which these phan- 
toms do not appear, and as there are many ^pron- 
derful things of whjf h they seem to be the cause, the 
ignorant, contemplating the sun, the moon, and the 
sttfrs, and their revolutions, so astonishingly regu- 
lar, immediately conclude these nocturnal spectres 
to be beings eternal and omnipotent; and the 
midst of the firmament, whence \hey see the thun- 
der, lightning, rain, hail, and buow proceed, they 
assign as the place of their abode. They consider 
them as presiding over this wonderful inachine of 
the world, and attribute to them all efiects of 
which they cannot themselves discover the causes : 
hence, according to Epicurus, the origin of altars ; 
atid to these false and groundless fears he points as 
the source of religious homage. 

In regard to the delightful mansions in which 
the gods dwell, Lucretius, agreeably to the doc- 
trine of Epicurus, says, we are not to suppose that 
there is the slightest resemblance between them 
and the palaces we see on earth ; for that the gods, 
being composed of a kind of matter so refined as , 
to elude the cognizance of our senses, and to be 
scarcely perceptible, even to the eyes of the mind, 
the places which they inhabit must of necessity 
t)e adapted to the subtiJty of their nature. 

Philosophers are agreed that, according to the 
ordinary course of naturei/rpm noUiing noMng am 
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J» pfodueed; ax&d that natkhig which exists can he 
reduced to nothing ; thus experience teaches us tbiaJL 
bom the ruins of one body other bodies f^ra inva- 
riably produced ; and this l^ing so^ all bodies i^nf^i 
have one common substratum or original mat^ev* 
Various opinions have been entertained ooop^fiH 
ing this original matters Bpicurus supposed it to 
consist of atoms ; that is, small indivisible corpus* 
cles, of which he says all things are composed. 

Besides atoms, he admitted another prinoipb^ 
vt^tmoT void. This he di^ not consider as a 
constituent principle entering into the compofritionof 
bodies, but as that which was necessary tp allow of 
inotion; ^For,'* said he, <<were there not small 
empty spaces throughout nature, nothing could ever 
move ; the whole mass of matter would perpetually 
remain in a stiite of cohesion, %rm and immQV|ble 
as a rock ; and, consequently, there could be no i^ 
production." 

He held that these atoms have existed frpm etei*^ 
pity \ that, though finite, their figure is varied t(| 
an incoQceivable degree, and that under ^very fig* 
lire there is, so ta speak, an infinite number of ati 
oma ; that th^ir own weight was the^ cause of theit 
inotion, and that, coming in collision, they frequently 
united ; that the different manner in which they ^pt 
ranged themselves has produced the various o^ec^ 
which we see in nature ; and, consequently, that 
these objects should be considered as owing th^iv 
existence altogether to chance, which c^vsed th^ 
coming together of a* certain quantity of^ atoms of 
this Qr that configuratioii. 

These atoms he compared to the letters of the 
alpbab^ti whichi according to their different ar- 
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rangement, form different words ; thus, for eaeam- 
pie, being SLTid begin are quite different, though com- 
posed of the same letters ;* so abo atoms, which 
compose a certain body when arranged in one way, 
compose one entirely different when arranged in 
another way. 

He asserts, however, that all kinds of atoms can- 
not indifferently enter into the composition of bod- 
ies of every description : thus, for instance, it is 
very probable that those which form a fleece of 
wool cannot enter into the composition of a dia- 
mond, as we see many words which have not one 
letter in common. 

These minute bodies he supposed to be in per- 
petual motion, and that hence natural objects are 
perpetually changing their state. 

Thus one set of objects is continually augmenting 
by the diminution of another set ; one body decays, 
while another is daily acquiring fresh vigour ; and 
hence the duration of everything is limited : in pro. 
portion as one body wastes, the atoms \rhich de- 
tach themselves from it unite with other atoms, 
and form a body quite different from that to which 
they had formerly belonged, so that, though every- 
thing is temporary, nothing ever perishes; and 
though things constantly disappear, nothing is ever 
annihilated. 

Epicurus supposed that there was a time when 
all these primordial atoms were in a state of sep. 
aration from each other; that by fortuitous con- 
course they successively formed an infinite num- 
ber of worlds, each of which, at the end of a cer- 

* FeneloD exemplifies this by the French words ttirv and m/% 
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tain period, perishes, either by fire, as the sun, 
i^ere he to approach too near the' earth, would 
burn it up, or by some great and terrible convuU 
sion, which may in a moment overwhelm and de- 
stroy it ; that, in fine, there are various ways in 
"which each world may perish ; but, however this 
may be effected, there will arise from the ruins of 
the one, another which will immediately begin to 
produce new animals ; that it is probable, indeed^ 
that the world which we inhabit is nothing more 
than the ruins of some mighty destruction, as 
would appear from those dreadful gulfs of the sea, 
those long chains of mountains of prodigious 
height, those immense beds of rocks, of which 
some lie horizontally, others perpendicularly, while 
others, again, are thrown together in the most fan- 
tastical manner imaginable; also from the great 
irregularities observable in the bowels of the earth 
— subterranean rivers, lakes, caverns ; and, indeed, 
from similar irregularities on the surface of the 
earth, which is intersected by seas, lakes, straits, 
islands, and mountains. 

According to this philosopher, the universe is 
infinite : the grand whole has neither centre nor 
limits ; and, set out from any point you can imagine, 
still you will have an infinite space to traverse, 
without the possibility of ever coming to an end. 

He considered that person a fool who could be 
so vain as to imagine that the gods had made this 
world out of regard to man : ^ There is,*' said he, 
^ no probability that, after having remained so long 
in a state of tranquillity, the gods should have 
thought of changing their first manner of life to 
adopt a different ; and, besides, it is easy to per- 
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^ve, hy rtie ^fects which we diacover In the 
Wdfld, that it «adDOt be their work."* 

He 'supposed that men and all animals were at 
fiiist produced from the ground, in the same, man- 
tier t» are still p^rodoced rats, moles, worms, and 
Insiects of every sort. The primitive earth he be- 
lieved to have been fat and nitrous, and that the sun, 
^adually warming ft, soon covered it with herbage 
ia6 shrobB ; that aftier this there started up on the 
^rfiice of the grotmda great number of small ta- 
tnours nice mushrooms, which arriving in a certain 
•time to maturity, the skin burst, and there came 
forth littte animals, which, gradtiaNy retiribg Trom 
6le place where they were produced, began at 
)e!ngth to respire; and that from these protuber- 
"linces thefe proceeded, on the birth of the animal, 
Streams of milk for its nourishment. 

Among the different kinds of anitnals tfaas pro- 
duced there were a great many monsten^; some 
wfthotit feet, others without heads ; some wanted 
iHne mocfth, and m others there was nothing but thd 
trunk ; and hence, from inability to receive nutri- 
tfietrt and to propagate their species, many of the 
biig^al ^imals became extinct, s6 that there re- 
i^km now those only to which chance was propi. 
tious. 

th the beginning of the world cold and heat 

* It l8 tefntnlsiible that, th6 fhore the present physiclJ condition 
<»f thiogft is ezflttiined, themota are the reffularity and famnoiyy 

Sf itt parts discovered. What to the <careTeB8 observar appun 
isorder, is ascertained by the patient inquirer to be conaucive 
^ the perfection and utility of the whole, and demonstrates that 
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^ere Bot destructive of life, nor were tbe wkidci na 
violent as now : everything was then in €Ui iof^n* 
tile state. The first men, thtis proceeding from 
the earthy w^re more robust than their descend, 
ants, and incapable of being injured by any kind of 
xiutriment j they were covered with a shaggy hair 
like bears, which protected them from the inclem# 
ency of the seasons ; when overtaken by night, 
they lay down to sleep wherever they might chance 
to be, and screened themselve» from the rain by 
the shelter of a tree. 

Men did not at first live in a state of society, but 
each one consulted his own individual convenience i 
the . earth in the mean time had produced forests^ 
the trees of which were constantly growing ; and 
thus men soon begau to live upon acorns, the fruit 
of the arbute4ree, and wild applestr^ They fre^ 
quently encountered bears and lions, and, to pro^ 
tect themselves against these ferocious animalSf 
they combined in small parties t at length they 
began to build huts, to engage in the chase, and to 
clothe themselves with the skins of the animals 
which they had killed: each one then chose for 
himself a wife, attached himself to her alone, and 
from this Union proceeded children^ through whose 
endearing wiles and tender caresses the ferocious 
humour of the father became gradually softened : 
and here we behold the commencement of society ; 
friendships were gradually formed between neigh* 
hours, and piutual injury ceased. 

To focilitate their intercourse^ at first they point- 
ed widi the finger to the things of which they stood 
in need ; but gradually, for greater convenience, 
they invented names, which they applied at raodeoi 

A A 
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to diflerent objects, until at length they formed a 
sort of language by which they could communicate 
their thoughts. 

The sua revealed to them the use of fire without 
their having any trouble in making the discovery, 
and by its rays the viands which they had procured 
in the diase were broiled ; one dlay, however, a 
flash of lightning fell upon some combustible sub- 
stance, instantly setting it on fire ; and men, al- 
ready acquainted with the use of this element, in- 
stead of extinguishing, were at great pains to pre- 
serve it, every one carrying off a portion of it to 
his dwelling, and employing it in dressing his food. 
After this cities began to be built, and lands were 
divided, though unequally, the best portions falling 
to the lot of those who were possessed of the great* 
est strength or address ; and these gradually made 
themselves kings, and reduced the rest to subjec- 
tion, compelling them to build citadels for them, to 
proteet them against their neighbours.'*' 

The arms then in use were the fists, the nails, 
the teeth, stones, and sticks, and such were the 
weapons with which they decided their disputes. 

In burning the forests, they discovered veins of 
metal running along small apertures in the ground : 

* From this and other passages, nnTokUng the ideas of Epka- 
nis concerning the first lormation of society^ it appears highly 
probable that his system afforded Rousseau the hint for his 
OrigmB d« PInegalitd du Hommet. 

It may also be remarked, in which, however, I hare been prob- / 
ably anticipated by my readers, that of all these lives, that of £pi. 
curus is the best written. Over it is diffused a greater portion of 
the glow of Fenelon's elegant imagination: it seems to have 
been written more con amore ; and we are more frequently re- 
mind^ of the beautiful descriptioas with which we have been 
eharmed in his Telemachua. 
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its brilliancy excited their admiration; and from 
what they saw they imagined that by means of fire 
they could make of it what they pleased. The 
making of arms was the first use to which they 
thought of appl3dng it ; and, finding that copper 
was susceptible of a better edge than gold, the 
latter was less valued than the former : they soon 
came to employ it in the manufacture of bits, of 
ploughshares, and, in short, of everything to which 
it could be applied of which they stood in need. 

Before the invention of iron, clothes were made 
by knitting various materials together ; but, having 
learned the value of that metal, and the purposes 
to which it could be applied, by means of it they 
contrived to spin and weave, and by these pro- 
cesses to convert wool and flax into convenient ar- 
ticles of dress. 

The art of sowing nature herself taught ; for 
from the beginning of the world men had observed 
that acorns, falling from oaks, produced other trees 
exactly resembling them ; and, accordingly, when 
they wished to have oaks in any particular spot, 
they planted acorns. Noticing also that the same 
thing happened in regard of all other plants, each 
one began to sow that particular grain of which he 
stood most in need ; and soon perceiving that the in- 
crease depended in a great measure on the degree 
of culture which the soil had received, agriculture 
became an object of general attention. 

Till now strength and address had always pre- 
vailed ; but when gold began to attract attention, 
and men allowed themselves to be captivated by 
its brilliancy, they became eager to hoard it up ; 
Bome, accordingly, acquired great wealth ; and the 
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people, abaodonlng their kings, whose only 8tq|>eri- 
ority consisted in cunning or force, attacted them. 
selves to the rich ; the result of which was, that the 
kings were assassinated, governments became pop- 
alar, laws were ibrmed, and niagistrates were 
elected to enforce obedience to them, and to man. 
•ge the affairs of the commonwealth. 

As the ferocity of these primitive men subsided, 
•ocial intercourse was extended ; men began to en- 
tertain each other ; afler regaling themselves with 
the repast, they listened to the singing of birds, and 
In attempting to imitate them, they soon composed 
vongs adapted to the airs of the feathered tribes ; 
the whistling of the winds also among the reeds led 
to the invention of the flute, and admiration of Uie 
celestial bodies allured to the stndy of astronomy. 
Avarice now gave the tone to their feelings and 
tlirected ail their actions ; to dispossess each other 
of their riches, they engaged in fierce and sangui* 
nary wars 4 and the illustrious actions which sprang 
from these produced poets to charm the ear, and 
painters to delight the eye ; bnt leisure, and peace- 
ful repose at length succeeded, when they brought 
to perfection the arts to which necessity had given 
birth, and for the convenience and en^llishment 
of Kfe invented others. 

To the natural objection that the earth does not 
now produce men, lions, and dogs, Bpicurus re- 
plied, that the fecundity of the earth is now ex- 
hausted, as in the human species old age is bar- 
ten ; thus, also, a piece of land never before culti. 
▼ated is much more productive during the few firat 
years than it is afterward ; and when a forest i» 
once cut doim, the second growth of trees is never 
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equal to the first, those which succeed beinguniform- 
ly dwarfish aod degenerate ; still, he says, we are by 
no means certain that there may not . be at pres- 
ent rabbits, hares, foxes, bears, and other animals 
produced by the earth in a perfect state. The rea- 
son why we hesitate to admit it is because it is nev- 
er seen, and for the reason that it happens in re- 
tired places, entirely out of view; and thus, for ex- 
ample, never seeing any rats but such as have been 
produced by other rats, we conclude that the earth 
never produced any. 

With regard to the criterion by which we are 
to distinguish truth, philosophers are divided ; the 
opinion of Epicurus was, that the source of the 
greatest certainty to which it is possible to arrive 
18 sengoHon ; that i^ is by means of the senses only 
that we can decide with entire confidence, or infal- 
libly distinguish truth from. falsehood. 

As to the understanding, he maintains that at 
* first it has not a single idea ; that it is like a iahu* 
la rasa^ or sheet of white paper.* When, says he> 
the organs of the body are formed, we gradually 
acquire knowledge through the medium of the sen- 
ses : we also think on( things absent ; but in dwell- 
ing on that which is absent, or on that which does 
not exist at all as present, we are easily deceiv- 
ed, whereas by the senses we perceive those ob- 
jects only which are actually present, and, conse- 
quently, can never be deceived as to the reality of 
« 

* It is curious to observe that this is the foundation of Locke's 

Imeumatology ; but still more strange is it that an author of any 
earning, at the end of the eighteenth century (1799), should 
consider it as sn estahlighed system after its hsTing been so in- 
controvertibiy refuted by the celebrated Dr. Reid. — Vid, Alt' 

Aa2 



tfieir ^*«^**«-**»- Not to requiie tke 

9f MBsatioa with ugmnent k tfaevefera^ 1» 

to beafixiL 

Variooi attempts were made by tiie ancieufc phi. 
kwophen to explain viaiaD: Epicuus aoppoaed 
that tfaeie were perpetually flying off from aJI bod- 
iea thin aerial fonna, exactly similar to the ob j e c ts 
ftom which they emanate^ and that it is by means 
of these that the ezteiior of things is peroeiTed* 

Smell, beat, sound, light, and the other aenatUe 
qoalities of bodies he did not allow to be sinipie 
perceptions of the mind : aU these he supposed to 
be actually external, as they seem; and that a 
quantity of mattor, agitated in a certain manner, 
really constitutes heat, light, sound, smell, d»c, in* 
dependent of any sentient being* 

Thin, for example, small particks perpetually 
detaching themselves from a parterre fill the sur. 
founding air with an agreeable odour, similar to 
what a man would perceive were he to walk there 
at the time ; when a bell rings the air is full of 
sharp sounds, such as we hear ; when the sun rises 
there is in the atmosphere something brilliant, like 
the light which we then perceive; and when tha 
same object appears possessed of different qualities 
to two different animals, this is occasioned by the 
different configuration of their organs. If, for in* 
stance, a willow-leaf appears bitter to men and 
sweet to goats, it is on accouot of diversity in the 
internal structure of men and of goats: for the 
same reason, also, hemlock, on which quails arq 
fattened, poisons men.* 

* By the mamier in which these remarks end olluttntioM sis 
pweoted, it would appear that Feoelon wi» of ths •uns QfiB» 
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Tbe Stoks, wbose profeaskmof ?irtiie was verjr 
CLUitere, but whose vanity w«S| at the same time, 

ion wi(h Addison in regnd lo what the latter caffs a great moA- 
ey?n vinoooaiy : £picurfia, of course, ceuM not have been ae- 
iguainted with this discovery, for the reason that it it |ii modem 
one ; bat, whatever may have been the case with philoeophers, 
"ws may safely affirm that ignorance of it never was tbe causer 
of serious error to^iny plain, unlettered man of common sens^. 
** I have here supposed," says Addison {Spectator, vol. vi.. No. 
4113), **ihat my reader is acquainted with that great modern dis- 
covery, which is «t present universally aeknowledged by all tbe 
inquirers into natural philosophy, namely, that light and colours, 
as apprehended by the imaginaiion, /u>e only ideas in the mind, and 
isttff ouitfifMS thai kneany eaeiUenee in maUtr" 

We should, indeed, be tempted to expect, #om the pompoua 
manner in which tnis great discovery is announced, that it wap 
to bestow some new sense upon us, or, at least, that it was not a 
«diKovery nerely in woids, and such a one, too, as tends imly to 
dazzle and confound. Common men say that the /re is hoi, and 
that the rose smells sweet ; but the great modem discovery would 
'0eem to accuse them of supposing that the fire is4:apable of feel- 
ing its own heat, and the rose of being delighted with its Own 
smell. The plain man who does think, and is capable of ez- 
-pressing his thoughts clearly, would say that the fire is poe- 
<0essed of that quality or of those properties which excite in him 
.the sensation which is commonly called heat ; and that, with 
the removed of the body exciting the sensation, the sensa- 
tion of heat and the perception of fire are also removed. The 
truth is, that people generally give the name of heat both to the 
isensation which they feel and to the body that excites it ; and 
the philosopher, notwithstanding his modem discovery, must do 
(the same ir he would be understood ; while, at the same time, 
daeither the one nor the other confounds them in his ovrn mind. 
-If heat were merely an idea in the mind or tmaginatum, A would 
•ccompany the philosopher wherever he vroot ; and to phiios»> 
fifaeES, at feast, who are acquainted with the^ettf modem diseoo- 
■wry, &re would be unnecessary ; for if beat be an idea in the mind, 
at must coDseguentiy accompany them— unless, indeed, they 
mtun\d'beout'4f tknrmimisotlmndetkem»eipe». 

Should any reader of the elegant and pbiioaopbical pages of 
Addison peruse what 1 have here written, i wouM ~f eniind him 
that the ofagect of my remarks is not to depreciate an author 
whose exalted place in the temple qf Fame c«i be little affected 
either by my pnne «r censure, and whom none admires mora 
than myself; out i would read even Addison with disceramant, 
^1^4 ^^i p ^iyHitiy nnTy witbssasosu 
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extreme, were exceedingly jealous of Bpicuras, on 
account of the numerous fnends and disciples who 
had attached themselves to him, his doctrines being 
Tery different from those taught hy them. They 
employed, therefore, all possible means to discredit 
him, even in their books disseminating gross calum. 
nies against him ; and hence it is that posterity, 
and those who have viewed him only through 
the false medium of the representations of the 
Stoics, have been greatly deceived and imposed 
upon : they have considered as a debauchee a man 
exemplary for his continence and uniformly cor- 
rect in his manners. 

St. Gregory bears honourable testimony to the 
purity of this philosopher : *' Epicurus,'' says that 
father of the Church, ^ represents pleasure as the 
object which dvery man should pursue ; but, that it 
might never be supposed that sensuaJ pleamre was 
intended by him, he always lived in unimpeachable 
chastity and the strictest temperance, confirming 
his doctrine, by his conduct."* 

* It is always gratifying to have an opportunity to do justice 
to an aspersed character ; to what Fenelon has said, therefore, 
in defence of Epicurus as a philosopher and a man, I will add 
one other passage from Cicero, De Finibus ; and to those who 
would see a fair representation of his doctrines and their tenden- 
cy, I would recommend a careful perusal of the whole of the 
first book on that subject. " Concerning friendship Epicurus 
thus speaks : * Of all that philosophy has ever done to render 
life happy, there is nothing greater than friendship, nothing more 
pregnant with enjoyment,- nothing more pleasant.' Nor was 
this merely a fine sentiment : it shone in his life, in his actions, 
and in his manners. In one bouse, and that of small dimen- 
sions, what crowds of friends, and those how united in senti- 
ment, did Epicurus entertain !" But, whatever may be said in 
defence of Epicurus, or of parts of his system, fin attentive pe* 
rusal of what Fenelon himself has related is sufficient to con- 
vince. OS that its tendency is to debase, and that to the lowest 
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Epicurus would never have any concern with 
the govemment of the state : he preferred a life of 
repose and tranquillity to the embarrassment of 
poblic affairs. 

The statues erected in honour of this philosophev 
by the Athenians testify the high esteem in which 
jbe was held. Metrodorus was the only one of his 
scholars that ever changed him for another master, 
and even with him the change was but temporary : 
after studying six months in the Academy under 
•Carneades, he returned to Bpicurus, and remained 
with him till his own death, which happened only a 
short time before that of his master. The school 
of this philosopher always continued in equal repu- 
tation, and at times when all the others were near* 
ty abandoned, his knew no diminution* 

At the age of seventy-two Epicurus fell ill at 
Athens, where he had not as yet discontinued his 
teaching : his malady was a urinary suppression, 
which was productive of the most exquisite pain ; 
he suffered, however, with great equanimity ; and, 
perceiving his end approaching, he gave Uberty to 
some of his slaves, disposed of his efiects, and or- 
dered his birth and that of his parents to be solem- 
nized on the tenth day of the month Gameleon.* 
To Hermachus of Mytilene he gave his garden and 

degree, the human mind ; for one of its radical principles is to 
place u8on a level with the bmtea, and to deprive us of the 
eweetest consolation which indulgent Heaven has bestowed — 
the hope of immortality. As to thefoUowera of Epicurus, a bad 
man even would scarcely dare say anything in their defence ; in 
Lucretius there are passages which the most infamous could not 
read without a Musk. 

* January : called Oamdeon, from yaftnut ^ marryt because 
the Greeks supposed it the most proper month for matrimonial 
SPioQ. 
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his books, ordering that they should be successiire- 
ly transferred to those who from time to time be- 
came the masters of his school. 

He wrote to Idomeneus as follows : ^ Behold me 
— thank&to the gods ! — arrived at the happiest day 
of my life — the last. So violent is my malady, 
and SO' dreadfully am I racked with pain in the 
bladder and intestines, that nothing can be conceiy- 
ed more excruciating ; amid my tortures, however, 
I feel much consolation in reflecting on the great 
deal of excellent reasoning with which I have en- 
riched philosophy. I entreat you, by the attach- 
ment which you have always shown to me and my 
doctrines, to take care -of the children of Metro- 
dorus." 

On the fourteenth day from the commencement of 
his disease, Epicurus went into a warm bath which 
had been prepared for the purpose ; as soon as he 
had got into it, he asked for a glass of pure wine ; he 
drank it off, and almost instantly expired, while ex- 
horting his friends and scholars who were present 
to remember him and the precepts which he had 
taught them. 

His death happened in the first year of the 127th 
Olympiad, and the Athenians were deeply ofiect- 
ed at his loss. 
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Z E N O. 

Zeno, the founder of the sect of the Stoics, was 
born at Cittium, in the island of Cyprus. 

Before fixing on the mode of*life which he should 
follow, he went to Delphi to inquire of the oracle 
wJiat he mtist do to he happy ^ when the answer was 
that he must become of the same colour with the 
dead. Zeno supposed the meaning of the god to 
be, that he must engage in studying the books of 
the ancients ; and, assuring himself that this was 
the sense in which the response was to be taken, 
he used every effort to comply with the advice. 

One day, as he was returning from Phoenicia 
with purple which he had bought, he suffered ship, 
wreck in the Pirsras. He was greatly affected at 
his loss ; and, returning to Athens, he went to a 
bookseller, and for his consolation began to read 
the second book of Xenophon's Commentaries. It 
afforded him so high a degree of pleasure that he 
soon forgot his misfortune, and asked the booksell- 
er where he could find such men as Xenophoa 
there describes. Crates the Cynic happened to be 
then passing by: *^Look," said the bookseller, 
pointing to Crates, ** follow that man." Zeno went 
up to him, and immediately became his scholar. 

Zeno was then thirty years of age. Modest and 
reserved, he could never accustom himself to the 
effrontery of the Cynics ; Crates, perceiving his 
uneasiness, sought to cure him of what he consid- 
ered a weakness. He accordingly one day gave 
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bim a pot of lentik, directing him to cany it 
through the dlvisioo of Atheos called Oeramicus : 
Zbdo bhished, and, that no one might see him with 
such a burden, concealed himself; but Crates, com. 
ing up to him, struck his pot with his stick, broke 
it in pieces, and the l^tils ran down on his &ighs 
and legs. ^Why, sirrah," said Crates to him, 
^ why do you run off since you have done no ill T* 

Zeno was delighted with philosophy, and he 
used to thank Fortune for having ruined his afidrs. 
^Ah!" said he, ^how favourable to me were 
those winds by which I suffered shipwreck !" 

He studied for more than ten years under Cra^ 
tes, bat was n^ver able to assume the effrontery of 
the Cynics* At length, wishii^ to change his 
master and attach himself to Stilpo of Megara^ 
Craites laid hold of him by the cloak and held him 
fiist. ^ Crates," said Zeno to him, ** you can de» 
tain a philosopher by the ears 6nly : persuade me 
by good arguments that your doctrine is better 
than that of Stilpo ; if you cannot do this, though 
you were to lock me up, my body alone would be 
with you, my mind would be always with Stilpo.'* 

Under Stilpo, Xenocrates, and Polemo, Zeno 
spent other ten years, and then established a new 
sect : his xeputation soon spread over all Greece, 
and in a short time he became the most distin* 
guided philosopher of the times. Many from dif- 
ferent quarters adopted his opinioiis and became 
his disciples ; from the circumstance.of his teach- 
ing in a porch or gallery,* his followers have been 
called Stoics. 

* In Oraek wrwi Fenskm's cxpietdoniftMt firiirMu 
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Such confidence did the Athenians repose in 
him, that they committed to his care the keys of 
their city, erecting also ti statue in honour of him, 
and presenting him with a golden crown. 

Antigonus was a great admirer of this philoso- 
pher, and, whenever he visited Athens, he went to 
hear his lectures. He sometimes dined with him, 
and at other times brought him to sup with him 
at the house of his musician Aristocles ; but Zeno, 
afraid of rendering himself too familiar, afterward 
avoided appearing at entertainments and assem- 
hlies. Antigonus did all that he could to induce 
him to accompany him to his court ; but Zeno ex* 
cvised himself, and in his place sent Perseus and 
Philonides. 

He felt a very sensible pleasure, he observed to 
the king, in seeing him discover so strong a de- 
sire for knowledge, assuring him that nothing was 
better caUulated to draw off his mind from sensual 
desires, aiid to induce him to embrace idrtue, than 
the love of philosophy. « In a word," added he, 
«were it not that my great age and my infirm 
health unfit me for travelling, I would accompany 
you according to your desire ; but, seeing that this 
is impossible, I send with you two of tny friends, 
not inferior to myself in learning or abilities, and 
who, by their bodily strength, are much more able 
to bear fatigue. If you enter seriously into con- 
versation with them, and study to folbw their pre- 
cepts, be assured you shall not fail of attaining the 
chief good." 

Zeno always avoided a crowd, never allowing 
himself to be attended by more than two or threm 
persons; and when more Mowed him against his 

Bb 
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wish, he used to give them money to retire. Some« 
times, when pressed hy the throng in the porch 
where he taught, he would point out to those who 
thus embarrassed him certain beams of wood over 
his school, saying, " Observe those pieces of wood 
above you ; they have not been always there : they 
were once, as you now are, in the middle of this 
place, but, having been found troublesome, they were 
removed to the place where you now see them : 
stand back, then, I pray you, and annoy us no 
more.'* 

2^no was tall, thin, and swarthy, whence he was 
by some styled the Egyptian Palm-tree : his head 
was inclined upon one of his shoulders ; he always 
dressed in a light stuff, and the cheapest he could 
procure; his food uniformly consisted of a little 
bread, figs, honey, and sweet wine, and he never 
ate anything roasted or boiled. 

So great was his continence, that when any one 
wished to compliment another upon his aftaiumenta 
in this virtue, it was common to say, ^ He is more 
chaste than Zeno :" still it would appear that even 
in this he was not immaculate, for the virtue of the 
pagans was not steady. 

His deportment was grave, his parts lively, and 
his temper severe: when speaking, he knit his 
brows and twisted his mouth. 

In a party of pleasure he was occasionally very 
gay, entertaining the whole company with his hu- 
mour ; and when asked the cause of so surprising 
a change, he replied, <' Lupins are naturally bit« 
ter, but, when placed for some time in water, they 
become agreeable." He affected extreme auster- 
ity, to that his manner of living savoured more of 
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the simplicity of barbarism than of real frugality : 
in everything but their efirontery he retained the 
morality of the Cynics; and hence Juvenal ob- 
serves, that while the Stoics and Cynics differ in 
dress, their doctrine is the same. 

Zeno's style was at all times exceedingly con- 
cise ; and when asked the reason of it, he replied, 
** The syllables of the wise should be as brief as 
possible ;" thus in reproving he used but few words, 
and these were very indirectly applied. 

He one day happened to be at an entertainment 
with a great glutton, who used to starve every one 
that sat near him. Zeno put the whole of a large 
fish upon his own plate, seemingly not inclined to 
share it with any one else ; when the glutton sta- 
ring at him very significantly, "What!" said 
Zeno to him, " do you think that you are always 
to be allowed to play such tricks as this? You 
surely may, without any grudge, suffer me to do it 
for once." 

A young man one day pressed Zeno with a great 
deal of keenness on a subject entirely above his 
own capacity. " Look there," said Zeno, placing 
him before a mirror ; ** do you think there is any 
resemblance between that face and the questions 
you aski" 

He compared the imposing but worthless ha. 
rangues of orators to the base coin of Alexandrea, 
of which, though the appearance was beautiful, the 
metal had not the smallest value. 

To cherish the vanity of youth is, he said, to do 
them the greatest possible injury : they should be 
accustomed to be civil, and always to act with pro- 
priety. '< Canhesius," he added, " seeing one of his 
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{upils inflated with pride, gave him a blow in the 
loe, saying to him, <Were you actually raised 
above other men, yon would not on that account 
be a man of worth i but if you prove yourself a 
man of worth, that will exalt you above others.' " 

Applicadon to poetry he considered dangerous 
to a young man who would become learned. 

'< What 19 one's friend f ' said one to him. ^ An. 
other self," he replied. 

He observed that it was better to make a slip 
with the foot than with the tongue ; and that there 
is nothing which shonld so sensibly afiect us as the 
loss of time, since there is nothing so irretrieYable. 

He was one day at an entertainment at which 
certain ambassadors fcom Ptolemy were present. 
He never spoke the whole time the supper lasted, 
which greatly surprised the ambassadors, who ask- 
ed him if he had anything to communicate to the 
king, " Inform Ptolemy," he replied, ^ that there 
is a man here who can be silent." 

The Stoios taught that the objeet which every 
one should keep in view is to live according to na- 
ture ; and that to live according to nature is to do 
nothing contrary to the dictates of reason, which 
is a general law, and common to all men. 

^ Virtue," said Zeno, <* should be embraced for 
its own sake, without any reference to reward : it 
is of itself sufficient to render men happy, and those 
who possess it enjoy perfect tranquillity even amid 
the most excruciatjing tortures. That only which 
is virtuous can be useful, and nothing criminal can 
ever be so : the sovereign good is uat which rea- 
ders its possessor perfect." 

There are, according to this philosopher, cer- 






,^il|^*^Bgs whicb i^ good 

• jflorilvi^ thbugh capable of ^xcitifig' desire and of 
/^^^it^g^itfiQg choicer '9uch>. for example, are Hfe^ 
JtedkV l^afrty; strength, riches, nobility, ple^^ 
•klbf^ 9 j»d-their contraries, death, sickness, defbrm- 

•'itjff .weakness, povBrty, mean extraction, paini and 

yigndVninv': " Fpr," says he, " nothing can be good 

«vhicR'd(i5s Aot render its possessor happy, and no- 

tbii^ \af, which does not render its possessor mis. 

.^rabi^'liut life, health, riches, &c.^tIo.i|^render 

. tiieir^6slessox happy, n<fi those who are^^roid of 

• In^'Unfeppy ;. therefore, neither life, hiBiSh, nor . 
riches, nogc their ppposites, death, sickness, ■isi'd p'ov- 

*; erty, are feiflier good or evil. Besides,*' say tiie Sto- 
i^, ^ those thidgs which we can make eithit good 

•t)r evil cannot in* theAiselves be either* one or the 
other ; bcrt we can make lif^, kealth, and ridies ei- 

.^eBjgobd>Dr--evil'; therefore life, healthy and rich- 
es are in siemselyes neither one nor the other.'' 
. L^9tly,Biey{idmitted another kind of indifferent 
thing^^ which* are incapable of making any impres- , * 
sioji pa tKVinihd, such as whether the hairs of the 
head He Q«aal or unequal in number ; whether we 
.point w^thlhe finger or. the fist ; whether we hold 
i feathef im«thp air or chafiT. ; 

" Sensu4« pictures," said they, ** do not hold a >: 
placj^ aqfioi%^oo(ii things, because they are contrary 
to virtue, *d^d nothing which is contrary to virtue . * .*. ' 
oan'be good t the wise R)an has no fear, and^ being 
alike indiflSr^nt fo glory and infamy, he has no* . . • 
pride : lhe!characteristics of a wise man are teoi-'. •• *, 
perince -and sincerity ; though not absolutely pro^/.. 
hibited* the use of vine,}still, lest he should forX! *. 
moment lOso the»use of reasoil, he must never in».' * .» 
f.' . V . Pb-2 
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dtt1g9 to inebriation : he is bound to rever^ice ik9 
goda» to sacrifiee to them, and to abstain iro4i eV^>7 
species of improper indulgence." . -^ 

^ In general," said the Stoics, ^ those tfiings omy . 
are virtuous which we do naturally or frova incli- 
nation ; thus, to honour one's parents, tc| defend 
one's country, to acquire and assist friends, *are . 
commendable; ^hile their contraries, to^ neglect. 
one's parents, to be regardless of one's co^mtry^ to 
have no kindness or affection for one's frioiifs, are 
blamable." I* 

Everything good they esteemed equally so, luid* 
00 of everything bad, being of the opinion that in 
these qualities there are no degrees, neither ang- • 
mentation nor diminution* "For," said they, ' 
*^ there is nothing more true than that wliich is true, * 
and nothing more fal^d than that which is fal^e : 
so, also, there is nothing better thfin that^ whicb is 
good, nor worse than that which is bad ;^uid as a* 
man who is only one stadium from'Gai^pe is* as 
little in it as he who is 200 stadia from* it, $o, in 
the same manner, he who commits a tif^ial fault 
is no more m virtue than the greatest simier."* 

* Zeno*8 sophistical paradox concerning virtuejs sitaiilar to 
that concerning niotion, to which he gave tl^e nanAa of Achilles 
for reasons that will directly appear : " He endeavfirs to prove 
by it that, if there be such a thing as motion, ActMiles. though 
ever so swift, could never overtaiie a tortoise, though the slow- 
est of snimals. The argument is this : Suppose ^hilles Ck> be 
distant from the tortoise a certain finite space, as, for example, 
a mile, and let us suppose he moves a hundred timss faster than 
tne tortoise ; therefore, while Achilles runs one ipijie, the toi- 
A>i9f has moved forward the hundredth part of a mile/ so that 
Achilles has not yet overtaken it ; and, t^in, while AchiUes 
-passes over that hundredth part of a mile, the tortoise, in the 
mean while, will have crept through the tea thousandth part ot 
a mile, in so much that neither Ma-AchiU^ yet ofertasenit; 
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The wise alone they coosideied capable of- 
ftioidship: they, sheuld engage in the affairs of 
tbQ* commonwealth, in order to restrain vice and 
escite their countrymen to virtue: they only, in 
fact, should have the government of th^ state, since 
they a{one can decide concerning, good* and .evil ; 
to 'thei^ only no blame can be attached ; they are 
UMsapable of doing an injury ; and none bat they 
.can rise superior to the admiration of those things 
lidth» which the rest of mankind are dazzled.* 

Iiike( the Cynics, the Stoics held that all thinga 
b^^Iong^o the gods, and that among friends all things 
are conamon ; that there ia so inseparable a comiex* 
ion between the virtues, that it is impossible to pos« 

'after the same manner, while Achilles runs that ten thousandth 
part of a mile, the tortoise will have advanced forward the mill- 
lonth part of a mile, so that Achilles has not yet come up with 
the tortoise ; and so he may go on in infinitum, nor will he ever 

^ be^ble to overtake the tortoise, but there will be always somo 
clistance between them."~KBXLL'B Introduction to Nat. Phil., 
led. C. ; • 

"To answer this," says Eeill, "some have written whole 
treatises.", Tbey must have been very ill employed. Change 
the mode of calculation from space to time, and the illusion van- 
ishes in a-jhoment. If Achilles run but one mile in an hour, he 
will have*gpne over the original distance at the end of the first 
hour, and lit the end of the second will have left the tortoise 
ninety-eight hundredths of a mile behind him. Zeno allows the 
argument id respect to motion to be analogous to that concern- 
ing virtue, for he illustrates one by the other; and it may be 
flufficiept t6 obsjsrve that, as he who is but one stadium irom 
Canope wiU, cceteris parous, arrive sooner in it than he who is 
two hundred, so he who has committed a trivial fault will be 
far mote easily reelaimed than the greatest sinner. And in tho 
supposition contained in the illustration itself, it is admitted that 
the original <listance in both cases were unequal. 

* Was Zeno himself wholly indiffeient to glory or infamy? 
or, rather, was he not anxious to be thought the transcendently 
▼iituous character that he paints, and which was never realized 
but once ? then, howeVer, it appeared far more glorious than 
Zeno ooold either describe or conceive. 
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one without possessing all ; that there is no 
neutral ground between virtue aad vice; "for/' 
say they» *^ as a rod must of necessity be either 
straight or crooked^ so every action must be either 
good or bad ; thai the wise man only is happy : he 
stands in need of nothing; for his country and 
friends he should expose himself to the fnost ex- 
quisite tortures ; he has no fear of anything ; he 
does good to every one ; he can do harm to no 
one ; in a word, he is a man of every profession, 
though he practises none, and may be compared to 
a perfect orator, who can with equal facility per- 
sonate Agamemnon or Thersites." 

The Stoics taught that there is but one Supreme 
Being, whom they sometimes called Fate, some- 
times Spirit, and sometimes Jupiter ; that this Be- 
ing is immortal, intelligent, perfect, happy, and be- 
yond the reach of any evil. 

They admitted two principles, the agent and the 
patient ; that is, God and the world. 

Matter, said they, is infinitely divisible : there 
is one world only, and that of a spherical figure^ 
the most proper for motion* 

Like Pythagoras and Plato, they supposed the 
world to be animated by a spiritual substance, dif-> 
fused through all its parts : this substance they did 
not consider as distinct from Grod, but as forming, 
with the world, one individual being, of which, ac* 
cording to some, the principal part was the heav- 
ens, while, according to others, it was the sun.* 
• The world, they said, is placed in the midst of 
an interminable void, but in the world itself there 
is no void ; everything is full ; that is, fluid mat- 

* Jimmammdi: the WQl of lb* world - 
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ter, which accommodates itself to figures of all 
sorts, fills up the interstices that are left between 
solid bodies, which, on account of the irregularity 
of their figures, cannot touch at every point* 

According to the Stoics, the world is Corrupti- 
ble : ^ For," said they, ^ the whole must be cor. 
ruptible when every one of its parts is so ; but er- 
ery one of the parts of the world is corruptible ; 
therefore the whole world must be corruptible.'' 

The fixed stars, they said, are carried along by 
the motion of the heavens : the sun is a great fire, 
larger than the earth, since the shadow of the earth 
in an eclipse is conical. The sun and the other 
celestial bodies are fed by the vapours which are 
exhaled from the earth and the sea. 

They were acquainted with the true cause both 
of solar and lunar eclipses, as well as of thunder 
and lightning.* , 

The two frozen zones, they said, cannot be in- 
habited, on account of the intensity of the cold in 
those parts, nor the torrid zone on account of its 
excessive heat. 

The Stoic Aristo wbhed to ei(plude logic from 
those branches of study deemed necessary to com-* 

* Making all possible aUowance for the great diseo?eries that 
have been made since his time, by Hawksbee, Franklin, Priest* 
ley, &c., Fenelon is here evidently under a grea^ mistake. Zeno 
could not easily be more ignorant of the true causes of the elec- 
trical phenomena than it is certain he was ; his notions of thera 
were not very unlike those of Anazagcttas. ( Vid. paM 133^) 
He was of opinion " that lightning was the burning of clouds 
which had struck against one another and were broken; that 
tbunder was a noise occasioned by the coUision of plouds ; and 
that the thunderbolt was a great burning of clouds (which with 
great force had struck against one another and wore broken), fall- 
ing with impetuoui Tiolence upon the earth."— Duf Xoot., Vit, 
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plete the scholar. He used to compare subtile ar- 
guments to spiders* webs, which give an appear- 
ance of arrangement and ingenuity to what is en« 
tirely useless. By Chrysippus, on the contrary, 
this art was highly valued ; and to such excellence 
did he arrive in it, that all allowed, if the gods should 
stand in need of logic, that they would adopt the 
method of Chryslppus. 

Zeno lived to the advanced age of ninety-eight 
years without ever having been sick. His death 
was much regretted ; and Antigonus was so deep- 
ly affected by the news of it, that he exclaimed, 
** Gods ! what have I not lost !" Being asked why 
he valued this philosopher so much, he replied, 
^ Because all the great presents I have made him 
never reduced him to any mean compliance." He 
immediately sent deputies to the Athenians, en- 
treating them to bury him in the Ceramicus.* 

The loss of Zeno affected the Athenians no less 
sensibly than it did Antigonus. The magistrates 
caused a panegyric to be publicly pronounced on 
him ; and, to give to it the greater effect, they is- 
sued the following decree : 

*' Whereas Zeno, the son of Mnasseus, of Citti- 
um, hath spent many years in this city teaching 
philosophy, and hath in everything discovered him- 
self to be a good man : seeing that he hath al- 
ways encouraged to virtue the youth under his 
care, and hath himself always led a life conforma. 
ble to the precepts which he taught, it hath seemed 
good to the people that he be publicly praised, and 
presented with a golden crown, which he hath 

* The place where those who had &Uen in battle were ba- 
iled at the public expense. 
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justly merited, on account of his great probity and 
temperance ; and that, at the public expense, there 
be erected in honour of him a monument in the di- 
vision called Ceramicus. It is, moreover, the 
pleasure of the people that there be chosen in Ath- 
ens five men, according to whose directions the 
crown shall be" made and the monument erected ; 
and that the secretary of state cause this present 
decree to be engraved on two pillars, one of which 
shall be placed in the Academy, and the other in 
the Lyceeum ; and that the money necessary fox 
this work be speedily put into the hands of him 
who has the management of public affairs ; that 
the world may know that the Athenians are care- 
ful to honour, both during their life and after their 
death, those who have distinguished themselves by 
their merit," 

This decree was issued at Athens a few days 
after Zeno's death, when Arrhenidas was archon. 

The occasion of this philosopher's death is rela- 
ted as follows : ^ One day, as he was coming out 
of his school, he ran against some object and broke 
his finger ; this he considered as an intimation 
from the gods that he must soon die ; and, imme- 
diately striking the ground with his hand, he said, 
"Earth, dost thou demand me? I am ready." 
Instead of seeking to have his finger healed, he de- 
liberately strangled himself. 

He had taught publicly forty-eight years without 
intermissidH ; and, reckoning from the time when 
he commenced his studies under Crates the Cynic* 
he had devoted himself to philosophy for sixty- 
eight years. 
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